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It's  been 
growing  on 
for  years 

Garden's  rebuilding 
is  now  complete 


By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

Over  the  past  five  years  we  have  grown 

into  a  new  Garden.  This  March  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  grand  opening  of  our 
Comprehensive  Desert  Exhibit.  Members  will  be 
treated  to  a  series  of  special  events  to  note  the 
more  than  $2  million  worth  of  improvements. 

In  1992  the  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  the  Garden  a  $634,776  grant  to  investi¬ 
gate,  develop,  and  implement  creative  ways  for 
teaching  science  in  outdoor  museums.  The  first 
project  was  a  brick  path  and  shade  islands  along 
the  Desert  Discovery  Trail  (our  core  trail).  Thanks 
to  our  clever  landscape  architect  Christy  Ten 
Eyck  and  additional  funding  from  the  City  of 
Scottsdale,  we  also  added  the  tall  path  lights  to 
enhance  night  viewing.  What  a  visual  impact 
these  improvement — and  others — have  made! 

Volunteers  and  staff  spent  1994  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  variety  of  signs  and  interactive  dis¬ 
plays  to  grab  the  attention  of  visitors.  Observers 
armed  with  evaluation  forms  and  stop  watches 
hid  behind  walls  and  in  the  bushes.  My  team's 
first  experimental  sign  (which  we  proudly 
thought  brilliant)  turned  out  to  be  a  real  flop! 
After  repeatedly  testing  it  for  public  response,  we 
finally  just  trashed  the  thing  and  went  on  to  Plan 
B,  which  ended  up  a  proven  winner.  This  second 
rendition  was  actually  read,  comprehended,  and 


discussed  by  our  tested  visitors.  Our  team  sud¬ 
denly  blossomed  with  renewed  confidence. 

By  mid-March  the  sixty  long-awaited,  many- 
times-evaluated  signs  and  interactive  displays 
will  be  completely  installed. 

Another  part  of  rebuilding  the  Garden  is  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  (the  former  Arizona 
Native  Flora  Trail,  redesigned).  Created  with  the 
help  of  donations  from  the  City  of  Scottsdale  and 
Jon  and  Marilyn  Shomer  and  other  generous 
donors,  and  opened  in  1996,  this  trail  offers  a 
whole  new  experience  for  our  visitors.  It  tells 
how  plants  and  animals  coexist  in  the  desert. 
There  are  new  shade  islands  and  rest  areas.  The 
trail  leads  through  a  whole  forest  of  organ  pipe 
cacti.  The  animal  footprints  on  the  path  are 
authentic.  Pratt  Ramada,  built  in  1971  as  a 
memorial  to  Hiram  Pratt,  has  been  redesigned, 
but  it  still  offers  that  same  spectacular  view. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  Garden 
Education  Department  who  worked  all  hours, 
day  and  night,  to  turn  out  a  brilliant  new  prod¬ 
uct.  Also,  I  am  thrilled  to  be  associated  with  staff, 
volunteers,  and  board  members  who  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  to  pitch  in  and  help. 

Now  the  whole  process  is  complete.  It's  time 
to  celebrate  the  wonderful  Garden  we  have. 
Come  for  a  visit.  You  are  in  for  a  real  treat!  it 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER 


Visitors  pause  in  the  the  organ  pipe  cactus  forest 
along  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  to  get  a  clos¬ 
er  look  at  distant  mountains  and  a  nearby  saguaro 
through  binoculars  installed  as  a  part  of  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  this  trail.  New  exhibit/signs  on  the  trail 
help  visitors  learn  about  the  interrelationships  of 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Don't  miss  the  grand  opening  events  in  March  cele¬ 
brating  the  Garden's  improvements.  Come  and  see 
the  changes! 
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The  elements  add  up  to  a  "new"  gardenscape: 
directional  signs  in  weathered  metal;  hand-laid  brick 
walkway  on  the  core  trail;  botanical  shapes  imbedded 
decoratively  in  the  walkways  where  trails  intersect;  lights 
composed  of  petal-shaped  shields  which  capture  and 
reflect  illumination  from  lamps  in  the  ground;  Pritzlaff 
Patio  added  to  the  front  of  Webster  Auditorium;  and 
(below)  drinking  fountains  over  ornate  grates,  and 
shade  islands  with  bench  seatings — all  make  the  Garden 
"visitor-friendly. " 


Transformed 

a  new  Garden 
emerges 
from  five-year 
$2  million 
project 

Final  details  are  being  put  into  place  for  the 
Garden's  grand  Comprehensive  Desert 
Exhibit  opening  in  the  middle  of  March. 

The  opening,  a  major  event  in  the  fifty-eight 
history  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  marks  the 
culmination  of  five  years  of  work,  planning,  and 
redesign  of  the  Garden. 

Two  large  projects — remodeling  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  and  installation  of 
new  signs — bring  to  a  conclusion  work  which 
began  in  1992  with  a  $634,776  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  That  grant  paid  for 
the  educational  components  of  the  Garden's 
transformation,  begun  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Robert  Breunig.  The  Garden  itself  has  paid 
for  or  found  funding  for  the  remainder  of  the 
project,  which  has  amounted  to  more  than  $2 
million. 

Members,  volunteers,  and  visitors  have 
watched  the  many  components  being  built  as  the 
"new"  Garden  has  been  created.  They  include: 

•  A  reorganization  of  garden  trails  into  a 
"hierarchy  of  trails"  which  comprises  a  central 
trail  surrounded  by  three  loop  trails  dedicated  to 
special  themes; 

•  Improvements  for  comfort  and  aesthetics, 
including  night  lighting,  brick  paving  on  the  core 
trail,  the  addition  of  water  fountains  and  shade 
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Garden's  interpretive  directions  committee.  The  drawing 
above  had  its  origins  in  what  Kathleen  used  to  explain 
the  Garden's  layout  to  a  class  of  new  docents  eleven 
years  ago.  Those  concepts  have  become  the  Garden's 
"hierarchy  of  trails, "  the  unifying  thematic  organization 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

islands,  and  an  extension  of  a  patio  beside 
Webster  Auditorium; 

•  Redesign  of  exhibit  and  educational  materi¬ 
als,  including  construction  of  an  amphitheater, 
new  investigation  stations,  trail  guides,  and 
learning  programs  for  schools  and  other  groups. 

Every  step  in  the  five-year  redevelopment 
has  involved  close  cooperation  in  planning  and 
coordination  between  the  Garden's  various 
departments,  especially  those  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cation,  horticulture,  and  research. 

A  special  week  of  lectures,  behind-the-scenes 
staff  tours,  entertainment,  and  prizes  has  been 
set  aside  for  Garden  members  March  16  though 
22.  Members  will  receive  mailed  invitations. 

Major  donors  will  tour  the  exhibit  on  Friday, 
March  14;  the  Garden  will  close  to  the  public  at  3 
p.m.  Volunteers  will  see  the  exhibit  in  an  event 
combining  the  annual  volunteers'  recognition 
meeting  with  an  opening  preview  on  Saturday, 
March  15.  Grand  opening  for  the  public  will  take 
place  on  Sunday,  March  23,  with  parking  at  the 
Salt  River  Project  parking  lot  on  Van  Buren 
Street. — Carol  Schatt  it 


■■  Smooth 
pebbles  set  in 
concrete  make 
pleasing,  tac¬ 
tile  hand  rails 
along  the 
redesigned 
Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail 
and  on  the 
bridge  along 
the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail. 
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Members: 


Look  for  a  special  invitation  in  the  mail 
to  the  week-long  preview  of  your  'new' 
Garden,  March  16  -  22. 


0 


I  Schoolgroups  meet  their  guides  in  these  semicircu¬ 
lar  benches  where  they  can  also  eat  their  snacks  and  wait 
for  the  bus  after  their  tour  of  the  Garden. 
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The  Garden's  new  exhibit/signs: 

they  invite  you  to  reach  out  and  learn 


The  final  portion  of  "reinventing"  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  the  sixty  new  exhibit 
signs  with  which  visitors  interact  to  learn 
about  desert  plants  and  the  desert  environment. 

Simple,  straightforward,  and  attractive,  they 
have  been  five  years  in  the  making,  and  are  part 
of  the  improvements  conceived  by  Kathleen 
Socolofsky,  director  of  education,  who  with  Ruth 
Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator,  has  shepherd¬ 
ed  the  complex  and  stimulating  project  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

These  signs  are,  however,  more  than  mere 
labels.  Most  of  them  "do"  something — or 
encourage  the  visitor  to  do  something... and 
learn.  They're  user-tested  and  user-friendly. 

Creating  the  signage  system  has  increased 
museum  knowledge  about  how  to  develop  visi¬ 
tor-friendly,  informative  exhibits  in  an  informal, 
outdoor  environment.  The  exhibits  were  created 


A  Garden  visitor  looks  at  a  mock-up  of 
wayfinding  sign  on  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail.  Observations  of  visitor 
response  told  us  if  the  signs  were  effective. 


with  the  help  of  a  1992  grant  of  $634,776  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

The  whole  task  was  one  of  multiple  inven¬ 
tions:  inventing  what  to  say,  how  to  say  it,  and 
what  materials  could  be  used  to  make  attractive, 
long-wearing,  low-maintenance  signs  cheaply. 

Making  new  signs  may  sound  fairly  simple, 
but  the  job  proved  to  be  more  than  complicated. 
The  first  task  was  to  work  with  various  Garden 
departments  to  determine  what  concepts  should 
be  taught  in  the  signs  and  exhibits  on  each  trail. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  the 
signs  would  look  like  and  how  they  would 
express  their  messages.  Kathleen  designed  "team 
exhibit  weeks,"  using  teams  of  Garden  educators, 
scientists,  horticulturists,  and  volunteers  (playing 
the  role  of  visitors)  to  brainstorm  and  develop  a 
first  set  of  exhibits  for  each  trail. 

These  were  tested  by  putting  mock-ups  along 
the  Garden  trails  to  check  visitor  response  to 
them.  When  observers,  subtly  watching,  saw  vis¬ 
itors  "get  excited,  point  to  the  sign,  call  to  their 
spouse  or  kids,  and  re-read  the  information  to 
them,"  they  knew  that  sign  was  a  winner,  Ruth 
said. 

Later  in  the  project  they  discovered  that  cre¬ 
ating  the  new  signs  had  been  the  easy  part. 

Turning  the  cardboard-and-paste  test  ver¬ 
sions  into  handsome,  long-lasting,  permanent 
signs  became  a  complicated  process  of  discover¬ 
ing  what  materials  were  available  as  well  as  coor¬ 
dinating  the  work  of  many  artists,  designers,  and 
manufacturers.  About  thirty  local  vendors  have 
supplied  the  designs,  materials,  and  manufacture 
of  the  signs,  Kathleen  said. 

The  exhibits  include  scopes,  temperature  sen¬ 
sors,  self-testing  signs,  hands-on  displays,  and 
other  innovative  ways  to  help  visitors  enjoy  and 
learn  about  the  Garden. 

"The  whole  sign  system  was  invented  to 
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Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits 
coordinator,  and  Kathleen 
Socolofsky,  education  director, 
hold  a  prototype  sign  in  place  at 
the  peak  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail  near  Pratt  Ramada. 
Visitors  will  be  able  to  look  at  the 
completed  sign  to  locate  desert 
mountains — the  McDowells,  Four 
Peaks,  and  the  Superstitions — to 
learn  about  them. 


Can  You  Find  These  Mountains 


accept  interchangeable  attachments,"  Kathleen 
said,  "to  attach  associated  plants,  fruits,  photos, 
and  other  articles  to  enhance  the  information  of 
the  sign. 

"It's  also  a  changing  sign  system,  changing 


New  trail  guides 

Two  new  trail  guides  are  available  for 
visitors  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Both  were  produced  by  the  Garden 
Education  Department  and  are  available  in 
the  Gift  Shop  and  at  admissions. 

A  new  "Visitor's  Guide  to  Twenty 
Plants"  replaces  the  old  visitor's  guide.  It 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
twenty  important  plants  found  on  the 
Desert  Discovery  Trail,  the  Garden's  core 
trail. 

The  new  "Sonoran  Desert  Nature 
Guide"  is  designed  to  be  used  in  desert 
mountain  parks  as  well  as  at  the  Garden.  It 
contains  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
desert  plants,  birds,  mammals,  reptiles, 
insects  and  spiders.  It  was  prepared  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  Phoenix  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Library  Department,  and  was  funded 
by  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Heritage  Fund,  tt 


with  the  season  and  with  what  the  horticulturists 
and  scientists  are  doing  on  the  grounds. 

"Among  the  things  we  had  to  invent  are 
these:  a  magnifying  scope  for  a  close-up  look  at 
cactus  spines;  hand-out  dispensers  which  can 
withstand  heat,  light,  use,  and  rain;  a  system  for 
outdoor  audio  with  exhibits  which  speak;  flip- 
doors  which  you  raise  for  more  information;  a 
holder  for  log  books  in  which  visitors  will  write 
their  comments;  a  temperature  sensor;  a  sprayer 
to  dampen  the  creosote  in  the  display  that  shows 
how  the  desert  smells  during  rain;  kiosks  which 
use  slatwalls  to  coordinate  with  the  signs  and 
exhibits;  and — of  course — the  guides  and  curric¬ 
ula  for  school  programs." 

Two  telescopes  and  a  pair  of  binoculars  are 
mounted  on  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail. 

"We  had  to  invent  everything  to  fit  its  task 
while  meeting  our  aesthetic  requirements  and 
lasting  outdoors  in  the  heat,  rain,  and  intense 
light.  We  could  not  find  an  existing  sign  system 
which  did  all  the  things  we  wanted. 

"These  signs  will  also  be  easy  to  replace 
because  we  have  all  the  designs  on  computer 
disks.  The  materials  we  are  using  are  relatively 
inexpensive,"  she  said.  The  sign  materials 
include  3-M  Scotchprint  applied  over  painted 
aluminum  panels. 

And  is  the  work  finally  over? 

No,  Kathleen  says.  "After  the  exhibits  are 
installed,  we  have  to  conduct  final  evaluations 
and  produce  final  reports  for  the  NSF.  We  hope 
you'll  tell  us  what  you  think." — Carol  Schatt  r 
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Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


In  the  librarie 

divers  olde  bookes 
on  herbes  and  plantes 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 
Research  Librarian 

On  the  many  occasions  when  I'm  asked  to 
recommend  a  good  book  on  cactus 
plants,  I  have  to  suppress  a  devilish  urge 
to  suggest  a  title  or  two  from  our  rare  book  col¬ 
lection;  something  perhaps  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  with  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  plants,  and  with  meticulously  hand-colored 
illustrations,  characteristic  of  an  age  that  predates 
photography  and  color  printing. 

My  temptation  is  understandable  if  you  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  an 
exemplary  collection  of  very  old  books,  journals, 
and  botanical  illustrations  that  trace  the  first  dis¬ 
coveries  and  naming  of  succulent  plants  dating 
from  voyages  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  Fremont,  and 
others  from  the  1500s  through  the  early  1900s. 
Although  these  books  are  quite  valuable  to 
researchers,  they  are  little  known  to  Garden  visi¬ 
tors. 

There  are  over  150  books  in  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  special  collections,  with  an 
additional  625  botanical  illustrations  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  books.  As  an  important  part  of  the 
Garden  library's  ten-thousand-volume  total  col¬ 
lection,  this  group  alone  justifies  the  controlled 
lighting,  metal  shelving,  cool  temperature,  acid- 
free  boxes,  limited  handling,  and  other  protective 
measures  which  preserve  these  irreplaceable 
treasures.  And  that  explains  my  reluctance  to 
suggest  a  rare  book  to  the  casual  inquirer. 

Richter  collection  brought  first  rare  books 
Many  of  our  rare  books  were  donated  by 
Max  Clemons  Richter  in  1967.  This  special  collec¬ 
tion  joined  the  original  1939  library  collection,  at 


that  time  housed  in  Webster  Auditorium.  Since 
then,  additions  to  the  Richter  collection  have 
come  to  us  by  gifts,  purchases,  and  alert  actions 
by  staff  and  volunteers  who  recognize  old  and 
valuable  research  literature  that  they  think  might 
be  available  to  us. 

A  recent  example  is  the  donation  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A).  Dr.  Ed 
Turcotte,  volunteer  in  the  herbarium  and  retired 
from  the  USD  A,  remembered  seeing  a  set  of  four 
volumes  of  the  original  1919  edition  of  Britton 
and  Rose  The  Cactaceae.  These  volumes,  with 
hand-colored  engravings,  were  locked  in  a  safe 
and  never  used.  Ed  persuaded  the  Department 
to  donate  the  books  to  the  Garden.  Now  all  four 
volumes  are  in  the  Garden  collection  and  avail¬ 
able  for  research. 

Conservation  measures  from  the  beginning 

Conservation  measures  for  this  collection 
have  been  important  since  the  first  shipments  of 
the  Richter  collection  were  brought  over  from 
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Santa  Barbara,  California.  Lillian  Diven  and 
Rodney  Engard  (Garden  Board /staff  1964-1982) 
recognized  the  value  of  these  important  books 
and  their  illustrations.  Together,  these  two  people 
sorted  the  important  botanical  literature  and 
prints  from  the  entire  five-thousand-volume 
Richter  collection  and  made  sure  proper  housing 
and  care  was  provided  in  the  Garden's  newly 
constructed  Richter  Memorial  Library  building. 
This  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  by 
Board  President  John  Rhuart  in  1970.  The  first 
conservation  project  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  collection  began  a  decade  later. 

The  conservation  project  included  cataloging, 
special  custom  boxes,  and  volunteer  training 
which  were  undertaken  and  partially  funded 
through  a  1982  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
grant.  Muriel  Freeman,  an  active  volunteer  in  the 
conservation  project  at  the  time,  said: 

"I  find  (these  books)  fascinating  in  various 
aspects:  as  interesting  antique  objects;  as  a  trea¬ 
sury  of  botanical  lore;  as  relics  and  witnesses  of 
their  times. . .  .The  earliest  (book)  is  A  Niezve 
Herbal  published  in  London  in  1578  as  the 
English  translation  of  Rembert  Dodoens' 
Cruydeboeck  dated  1554." 

The  four-hundred-year  span  of  the  Garden's 
rare  book  collection  covers  a  time  when  commu- 


;  Pages  from  the  venerable  volume  describing  "all 
sortes  of  herbes  and plantes,"  A  Niewe  Herbal,  by 
Rembert  Dodoens,  translated  from  French  to  English  by 
Henry  Lyte  in  1578. 


nication  among  scientists  was  slow  but  ongoing. 
Everyone  in  the  world  of  botany  was  familiar 
with  the  same  body  of  literature.  As  we  approach 
the  year  2000,  however,  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
As  communication  speed  has  increased,  a  single 
botanist  may  be  familiar  only  with  the  literature 
of  the  particular  group  of  plant  species  he  or  she 
is  studying.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  these 
early  botanical  descriptions  be  not  only  pre¬ 
served,  but  maintained  for  current  and  future 
research. 

Thievery  wouldn't  pay 

As  a  writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
recently  pointed  out,  rare  books  such  as  our 
botanical  book  collection  here  at  the  Garden  are 
invaluable.  "A  rare  book  heist,"  however,  "may 
leave  thieves  with  little  to  do  but  read. . .  .What 
can  you  do  with  a  stolen  rare  book?"  he  asks,  and 
then  answers:  "Not  much. .  .(although)  a  market 
does  exist  for  books  whose  art  is  valuable 
enough  to  be  cut  out  and  sold  as  art,"  but  that's 
about  it.  Both  the  Council  on  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Libraries  (CBHL)  and  the 
Antiquarian  Booksellers  Association  of  America 
(ABAA)  keep  track  of  who  has  what  books  and 
try  to  keep  those  needed  by  science  out  of  the 
high-priced  sales.  CBHL  member  libraries  such 
as  ours  exchange  books  at  reasonable  cost,  often 
just  the  cost  of  shipping,  to  keep  them  in  libraries 
and  available  to  serious  botanists.  ABAA  spreads 
the  word  when  an  old  book  is  stolen  so  the  book 
cannot  be  sold. 

Old  dictionaries  are  like  the  Rosetta  stone 

Some  of  the  books  in  the  Garden  collection 
are  written  in  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
or  Spanish,  with  the  individual  plant  descrip¬ 
tions  in  Latin.  The  library  collection,  therefore, 
also  includes  an  extensive  collection  of  foreign 
language  dictionaries  and  some  of  these  are  also 
quite  old  and  rare. 

When  Dr.  Edward  F.  Anderson,  Garden 
senior  research  botanist,  was  recently  looking  for 
some  of  the  oldest  listings  of  the  Cactus  Family 
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that  we  have  in  our  collection,  he  was  able  to 
refer  to  our  1762-3  edition  of  Carl  Linneaus' 
Species  Plantarum.  And,  as  she  compiled  material 
about  edible  plants,  Wendy  C.  Hodgson,  Garden 
herbarium  curator,  was  able  to  read  fresh  insights 
into  material  from  the  late  nineteenth-century 
U.S.  Boundary  Surveys. 

But  back  to  the  visitor  looking  for  a  good 
book  about  cactus  plants. 

How  about  The  History  of  Succulent  Plants  by 
Richard  Bradley?  Published  in  London  in  1727,  it 
is  leather  bound  and  contains  fifty  engravings. 
Bradley  describes  Cereus  Americanus  Octangularis 
spinis  albaicantibus ,  the  great  white  torch-thistle 
cactus:  "This  Cereus  is  very  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  growing  among  the  Rocks,  and  shooting 
forth  its  Pillar-like  Stems  upright  to  a  great 
Heighth.  This  sort  is  Octangular,  putting  forth 
knots  of  white  Spines  from  the  Edges  of  its  Ribs 
about  an  Inch  in  Length.  The  Top  of  the  plant  is 
adorned  with  a  large  Cluster  of  the  same  Thorns 
mix'd  with  white  wool,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Figure  (plate  12). . .  .It  is  very  tender,  and  should 
be  kept  from  Water  and  Cold  Air." 

(The  cactus  plant  described  is  probably  the 
Pachycereus  pringlei,  senita  or  old-man  cactus,  of 
which  we  have  several  large  specimens  near 
Webster  Auditorium.) 

Or,  perhaps,  Dr.  Joseph  Gerhard  Zuccarini's 
book,  Plantarum  Novarum:  Cacteae  of  1837. 
Although  the  book  is  small  in  size,  Zuccarini 
solved  the  problem  of  illustrations  by  folding  in 
the  pictures  to  fit  the  format  of  the  book.  Other 
authors  and  publishers  of  those  early  printing 
days  published  the  written  material  and  then 
with  the  proceeds  from  selling  those  books,  were 
able  separately  to  print  the  copper  engravings  of 
the  flowering  plants  they  had  written  about. 
These  illustrations  are  often  finely  done  hand- 
colored  drawings  and  engravings. 

The  models  for  the  descriptions  and  the 
drawings  were  the  plants  that  came  back  from 
explorations  to  the  Americas.  The  plants  were 
dried  and  pressed  as  herbarium  specimens  to  be 


studied  by  the  botanist  writing  their  descriptions. 
In  the  case  of  cactus  plant  specimens,  however, 
the  dried  pressed  plant  was  often  still  alive  even 
after  several  years'  voyage  from  America  across 
the  seas  to  England,  Sweden,  Italy,  or  Spain 
where  the  botanist  began  writing  it  up.  These 
plants  then  ended  up  in  the  botanist's  garden 
instead  of  in  the  herbarium.  The  drawing  that 
was  made  of  the  plant  fresh  from  America,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  especially  valuable  to  science,  since 
the  plant  itself  cannot  be  studied. 

When  Carl  Linneaus  published  his  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Species  Plantarum  in  1753,  it  established 
pretty  clearly  a  binomial  system  for  naming  flow¬ 
ering  plants.  It  also  made  it  much  easier  to  trace 
the  names  of  plants  back  to  their  original  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  literature.  The  Garden  has  the  second 
edition  of  Linneaus,  1763,  which  describes  twen¬ 
ty-three  different  cactus  species.  There  are  no 
illustrations,  however,  so  these  descriptions  must 
be  matched  to  drawings  published  later. 

Librarians  know  where  they  are 

My  sources  for  information  about  the  books 
in  our  collection  are  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  Literaturae 
Botanicae ,  1872;  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Arnold 
Arboretum ,  1914;  the  three-volume  Hunt  Botanical 
Catalogue ,  1961;  Taxonomic  Literature  v.  1-7, 1988; 
and  S.H.  Johnston's  The  Cleveland  Collections, 

1992.  These  books  not  only  describe  the  litera¬ 
ture,  but  give  known  locations  in  botanical  gar¬ 
den  and  university  libraries  of  some  of  the 
important  volumes. 

Librarians  in  botanical  institutions  sometimes 
request  materials  to  be  photocopied  and  sent 
from  one  library  to  another.  These  rare  book 
materials,  however,  are  often  too  fragile  for  pho¬ 
tocopying,  so  it  is  necessary  for  scholars  to  travel 
to  a  book's  location  and  make  arrangements  to 
study  the  material  there.  Former  staff  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  sometimes  visit  the 
library  when  they  are  in  Phoenix  to  look  up 
information  in  our  collection.  One  set,  Marloth's 
The  Flora  of  South  Africa,  5  volumes,  1915,  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  few  existing  sets  of  these  books 
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Early  books,  as  Muriel 
Freeman  noted  in  the  summer  1985 
issue  of  Agave,  often  are  large — 74  by 
20  inches,  or  so — and  have  sturdy,  ele¬ 
gant  leather  bindings,  some  tooled  with 
gold-leaf.  Ridges  across  the  spine  are 
caused  by  pulling  the  cover  taut  over 
the  cording  which  stitches  the  pages 
together.  Print  type  is  styled  after  the 
neat  "book  hand"  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
When  that  new  invention,  the  printing 
press,  offered  the  opportunity  for  accu¬ 
rate  reproductions  of  pictures,  woodcut 
illustrations  came  into  lavish  use  and  by 
the  1 700s  were  often  hand-tinted. 
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with  all  of  the  original  color  plates  still  intact. 

Who  owned  it  also  makes  a  book  valuable 

Old,  useful,  important  to  botanical  study, 
beautiful  illustrations,  fine  vellum,  original 
leather  covers — these  are  components  of  our  rare 
book  collection.  Another  is  the  importance  of  the 
ownership  of  the  book  to  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  We  have  some  lovely  old  books  from  the 
collections  of  early  directors  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  W.T.  Marshall  was  director  of 
the  Garden  from  1946-1957.  His  well  thumbed 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  his  Field  Notebooks  from 
trips  to  Baja  California  are  valuable  to  us  here  as 
a  part  of  the  archival  history  of  this  Garden  and 
its  own  plant  collection  exhibited  along  Garden 
trails. 

Tracing  the  original  habitat  of  a  plant  which 
was  later  added  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
collection  may  require  use  of  an  old  dictionary 
(such  as  our  copy  of  Santamaria's  1942 
Diccionario  General  de  Americanismos)  for  transla¬ 
tion  of  field  notes  or  old  maps  (such  as  our  map 
collection  from  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gentry's  trips  into 
Mexico  and  South  America  collecting  agaves  in 
the  1930s).  And  it  may  require  searching  records 
for  place  names  no  longer  in  use. 

For  now,  I  will  resist  the  urge  to  recommend 
that  visitors  consult  Bluhender  Cacteen  by  Pfeiffer 
and  Otto,  1843,  with  its  lithographs  and  engrav¬ 


ings  of  over  thirty  cactus  species.  Or  the  Herball 
or  Generali  Historie  of  Plants  by  John  Gerard,  1597, 
which  includes  a  few  cactus  species.  De  Historia 
Plantarum  by  Theophrastus  of  Eresos  (374-286 
B.C.),  translated  by  T.  Gaza,  1644,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  originally  written  so  long  before 
explorations  to  the  New  World  that  it  includes  no 
cactus  species  at  all.  Until  Britton  and  Rose  pub¬ 
lished  The  Cactaceae  in  four  volumes  from  1919- 
1923  with  its  137  beautiful  color  plates,  many 
written  descriptions  of  cactus  species  were  done 
by  Europeans  who  had  never  been  to  the  New 
World,  but  relied  on  plants  brought  back  from 
explorers'  expeditions. 

One  of  the  ways  that  the  volumes  in  our  col¬ 
lection  are  preserved  is  through  the  production 
of  modern-day  reprints.  Besler,  Zuccarini, 
Gerard's  Herball  and  Britton /Rose  have  all  been 
reprinted  in  the  twentieth  century.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  refer  modern-day  visitors  to  the 
reprints,  saving  the  real  thing  for  additional 
research  if  it  is  required. 

Although  most  of  our  visitors  are  probably 
more  interested  in  identifying  and  understanding 
their  potted  plants  than  looking  at  our  rare  book 
collection,  this  collection  is  available.  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  proud  to  preserve  these  won¬ 
derful  old  volumes  for  use  in  scholarly  botanical 
research.  ☆ 
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Three  rare  gems 

you  won't  find 
at  the  bookstore 

A  Niewe  Herball;  or,  Historie  of  Plantes,  wherin  is  contayned 
the  whole  discourse  and  perfect  description  of  all  sortes  of 
herbes  and  plantes,  their  divers  &  sundry  kindes,  et.  .  .trans¬ 
lated  out  of  French  into  English,  by  Henry  Lyte. 
by  Rembert  Dodoens 
London,  1578 
779  pp.  Illustrated 

Hortus  Elthamensis  Plantarum  Rariorum  leones  et  Nomina,  two 
volumes 

by  Johann  Jakob  Dillenius 
Leyden,  1732. 

Illustrated 

Species  Plantarum,  two  volumes 
by  Carl  Linnaeus 
Stockholm,  1763. 

784  pp. 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

These  are  three  of  my  favorites  in  the 

Garden's  rare  book  collection.  Dodoens 
was  a  physician  in  the  Netherlands, 
Dillenius  was  a  revered  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford  University,  and  Linnaeus  was  a  young 
Swedish  botanist.  Their  books  give  us  a  remark¬ 
able  overview  of  the  importance  of  botanical 
information  in  the  lives  of  these  people  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Dodoens'  writing  is  quaint,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  still  pertinent.  Of  the  aloe  plant  he  said: 
"Aloe  hath  very  great  long  leaves,  two  fingers 
thicke,  having  rounde  about  short  pointes  or 
crestes  standing  wide  one  from  another. . .  .And 
out  of  this  herbe,  which  groweth  in  India,  is 
drawen  a  juyee  which  is  dryed  and  is  also  named 
Aloe  and  it  is  carryed  into  all  partes  of  the  world 
for  to  be  used  in  medicine. .  .made  into  powder 


Quaint  writing  characterizes  the  early  botanical 
works  of  A  Niewe  Herball  by  Rembert  Dodoens  (1578), 
which  is  pictured  open  atop  the  two-volume  Hortus 
Elthamensis  Plantarum  Rariorum  leones  et  Nomina  by 
Johann  Jakob  Dillenius  (1732).  At  right  are  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  Species  Plantarum  by  Carl  Linnaeus  (1763). 

and  drawen  upon  newe  blooddy  woundes,  (it) 
stoppeth  the  blood  and  healeth  the  wounde." 

Dillenius'  volumes  are  not  famous  for  med¬ 
ical  treatment,  but  for  the  completeness  of  the 
descriptions  and  the  beautiful  drawings  of  a 
large  collection  of  plants  in  a  famous  garden 
south  of  Greenwich,  England.  Many  of  the 
engravings  of  mesembryanthemums  and  other 
succulent  plants  are  familiar  to  us  because  they 
have  been  copied  in  other  publications  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  In  our  edition,  the  plant  names 
have  been  carefully  hand  written  on  the  bottom 
margin  of  each  of  Dillenius'  illustrations. 

Finally,  Linnaeus'  two  little  books,  with  no 
drawings,  are  also  quite  attractively  done,  and 
much  easier  to  hold  in  one  hand  than  Dillenius' 
huge  folio  editions.  Species  Plantarum  contains 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  the  individual 
species  of  flowering  plants  that  Linnaeus  knew 
about  up  to  that  time.  The  book  covers  are  of  a 
soft  glove  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  in  Latin.  Since  the  books  we  have  in  the 
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Richter  Library  are  over  two  hundred  years  old, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  they  look  well  thumbed  and 
used. 

What  Carl  Linnaeus  accomplished  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  revolution  in  botany.  He  set  out  to  revise  a 
large  catalog  of  plants  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  Swiss  brothers,  Caspar  and  Jean  Bauhin,  and 
ended  up  producing  the  standard  for  botanical 
names  for  scientists  studying  plants  throughout 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  was 
rather  a  young  upstart,  but  he  managed  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  world  of  botany  by  putting 
together  a  usable  system. 

Before  Linnaeus'  first  edition  of  Species 
Plantarum  in  1753,  many  botanists  used  polyno¬ 
mials,  that  is,  a  genus  name  with  a  long  string  of 
descriptive  adjectives  following.  Linnaeus  con¬ 
tinued  that  system,  but  in  the  margin  he  suggest¬ 
ed  a  "trivial"  name  for  each  species.  In  effect,  he 
had  developed  a  binomial  system,  for  his  "triv¬ 
ial"  name  became  the  individual  species  name. 
And  since  his  system  was  based  on  actual  study 
of  herbarium  specimens — dried  preserved 
plants — this  was  a  way  for  later  scientists  to 
revise  and  add  to  his  work.  He  also  used  "syn¬ 
onyms"  so  someone  could  find  a  plant  known  by 
other  names.  An  example  from  Linnaeus'  catalog 
of  a  group  of  cactus  plants: 

CACTUS  is  separated  into  the  known  genera 
EchinoMelocactus  (2);  Cereus  (8);  Cereus  (4); 

Opuntia  (9)  for  a  total  of  twenty-three  named 
species. 

For  Opuntia  ficus-indica  (Indian  fig  prickly- 
pear)  he  says: 

"Opuntia  compresse  articulis  proliferis. 

"15.  CACTUS  articulato-prolifer,  articulis 
ovato-oblongis,  spinis  setaceis.  Ficus  indica. 
Cactus  compressus  articulatus  ramosus,  articulis 
ovato-oblongis,  spinis  setaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  183. 
Hort.  upf.  120.  Ray.  lugdb.  280.  Habitat  in  America 
calidiore." 

This  reads  a  lot  like  the  listings  in  a  1997  flora 
or  a  regional  catalog  of  plants  such  as  A  Catalogue 
of  the  Flora  of  Arizona.  Although  botanists  have 
learned  about  many  more  plants  since  Linnaeus' 


time,  the  method  of  written  description  is  not 
much  different. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  the  second 
edition  of  Species  Plantarum  published  in  1762-63. 
It  is  historically  important  because  a  majority  of 
late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century 
botanists  used  it  as  the  standard  edition;  most  of 
their  references  in  plant  descriptions  and  on 
flower  plates  are  to  this  edition  (rather  than  to 
the  first  edition  of  1753). 

Together  with  the  other  books  in  the 
Garden's  rare  book  collection,  these  volumes  are 
great  treasures.  Although  old  and  rare  books  are 
carefully  stored  in  acid-free  boxes,  visitors  are 
welcome  on  weekdays  to  stop  by  Richter  Library 
for  a  closer  look,  it 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian.  Richter  Library  is 
available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for  phone  reference 
at  [602]  941-1225.) 
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f  Boojum  tree 
|  awaiting 
transplant 
into  core 
garden 

Horticulturists  move  a 
rare  boojum  tree  into 
the  propagation  area 
to  grow  sturdy  roots 
for  transplanting.  The 
plant  was  a  gift  of 
longtime  Garden 
member  and  former 
Trustee  Alice  Feffer. 

It  will  be  planted  in 
the  core  garden  next 
fall,  following  its 
summer  dormancy, 
according  to  Cesar 
Mazier,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  horticulture. 
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Saving  seeds 

saving  the  future 
by  saving  the  past 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

Each  fall,  on  some  cool,  bright  afternoon  I 
drag  out  the  raggedy  assortment  of  bags, 
trays  and  dishes  which  hold  the  seeds  I 
have  been  collecting  and  drying  throughout  the 
year  for  spring  planting.  By  this  time  of  ritual 
they  have  lodged  everywhere  around  the  house: 
In  a  plain  dried  gourd  are  tiny  seeds  with  chaff 
and  powdery  propellers  still  attached;  big, 
robust,  round  seeds  lie  in  a  hand-hewn  wooden 
dish;  and  wizened  pods  with  seed  still  inside 
hang  carelessly  over  the  side  of  a  cracked  saucer. 

Each  seed  is  a  memory  of  the  taste,  smell, 
color  or  shape  of  the  plant  from  which  it  came, 
and  just  as  often  of  the  gardener  who  raised 
them,  saved  them,  and  passed  them  along  to  me. 

There  are  lots  of  reasons  to  save  seed.  It  is  a 
frugal  thing  to  do,  balanced  against  the  profli¬ 
gate  production  of  most  plants.  (I  could  not 
begin  to  count  the  number  of  seeds  in  one  pod  of 
penstemon,  let  alone  all  the  pods  together  in  the 
yard.)  And  as  for  unusual  or  unavailable  plants, 
growing  them  from  a  gardener's  saved  seeds  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  more  into  cultivation. 

Saving  seed  is  a  way  to  continue  an  admired 
trait  in  a  plant.  One  year  I  carefully  tagged  all  the 
poppies  in  the  yard  for  their  color  so  I  would  be 
sure  to  have  drifts  of  purple,  red,  or  pink. 

And  there  was  the  time  many  years  ago 
when  we  took  my  husband's  grandfather,  a  truly 
great  gardener,  to  a  farmer's  market  where  a 
melon  caught  his  fancy.  He  bought  it,  took  it 
aside,  opened  his  big,  brown  knife,  cut  it,  and 
passed  it  around  to  eat  then  and  there.  He  liked 
the  flavor,  and  in  a  piece  of  paper  from  some¬ 
one's  purse,  saved  the  seed.  He  showed  me  that 


vine  for  years  after,  telling  me  it  was  one  of  the 
best  melons  he  had  ever  eaten.  That  was  how  he 
saved  seed,  by  their  taste  and  their  talent  for  giv¬ 
ing  back  what  it  was  he  wanted  from  the  food. 

Farmers  since  have  forever  known  that  col¬ 
lecting  seed  from  grain  with  bigger  heads  or 
which  ripened  a  little  sooner,  stored  a  little  better, 
or  tasted  a  bit  sweeter  was  the  choice  to  save  for 
future  plantings.  This  sort  of  selection  has  been 
and  still  is  a  feature  in  any  good  gardener's  life. 

Diversity  is  under  siege 

The  great  diversity  of  life  on  this  planet  is 
under  assault  on  many  fronts,  but  no  more  so 
than  in  the  food  plants  we  grow.  Highly  bred 
hybrids,  which  are  sterile  and  nearly  clonal  in 
their  uniformity,  dominate  large-scale  farming. 
But  open-pollinated  varieties,  often  called  her¬ 
itage  or  heirloom  seeds,  represent  a  reservoir  of 
the  knowledge,  cultures,  and  cultivation  prac¬ 
tices  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers 
before  us.  Unlike  their  sterile,  hybrid  cousins, 
these  plants  arrive  in  our  gardens  laden  not  only 
with  the  ravishing  diversity  inherent  in  their 
genes,  but  with  the  elusive  memory  of  the  gar¬ 
deners  who  maintained  them.  That  is  part  of  the 
delight  of  seed  saving. 

Horticultural  varieties  are  often  vastly  differ- 


"Over  the  centuries ,  humans  have  used  about 
3,000  plants  for  food.  A  much  smaller  number, 
perhaps  150,  have  been  cultivated  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  Today  the  number  of  major  food 
sources  is  much  smaller.  Eighty-five  to  ninety 
percent  of  all  human  energy  is  supplied  by  just 
15  plants:  rice,  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  barley, 
sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cassava,  common  beans,  soybeans, 
coconuts,  and  bananas." 

— quoted  from  The  Tumbleweed  Gourmet, 
by  Carolyn  Niethammer 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1987 
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ent  than  their  wild  progenitor.  Where  is  wild 
broccoli?  Can  you  find  a  wild  bean  field  growing 
entirely  on  its  own?  How  would  corn  survive 
without  the  ministrations  of  its  devoted  farmers? 
These  crops,  and  so  many  others  like  them,  have 
been  with  us  so  long  that  they  are  a  part  of  us 
and  we  a  part  of  them.  Without  gardeners  grow¬ 
ing  them,  they  would  perish. 

Often  we  have  been  careless  with  these  trea¬ 
sures.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  of  the  same, 
sad  story:  Where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  var¬ 
ious  squashes  or  beans  or  lettuces  were  once 
grown  in  just  one  region  only  a  hundred  years 
ago,  today  there  are  fewer  than  a  dozen. 
Preservation  of  this  heritage  of  locally  adapted 
varieties — their  flavors  unmatched  by  other 
selections  and  their  native  resistances  to  disease 
and  other  environmental  factors — comes  from 
using  the  seed  of  generations  before  us,  carefully 
selecting  what  we  save,  and  passing  it  along  to 
others  to  grow. 

A  few  guidelines 

Saving  seed  is  not  difficult.  A  few  tips  will 
help: 

•  Seed  from  what  seed  catalogs  call  hybrid 
plants  is  usually  sterile,  or,  if  it  does  germinate, 
the  plants  will  revert  to  the  chaotic  and  swirling 
gene  lines  that  built  them.  Like  mongrel  dogs, 
there  is  just  no  telling  what  the  litter  might  bring. 

•  Take  your  seed  from  more  than  one  plant, 
and  don't  take  all  the  seed  a  single  plant  has  to 
give.  If  you  take  all  the  seed  from  one  plant,  you 
are  not  only  greedy,  but  have  prevented  the  plant 
from  reseeding;  you  have  limited  that  plant's 
contribution  to  diversity.  Mixing  the  seeds  of 
several  plants  helps  continue  diversity  in  their 
line. 

•  Seed  must  be  mature  before  it  is  saved  in 
order  to  germinate  after  storage.  Let  the  fruit 
ripen  on  the  plant,  pick  it  just  as  it  begins  to 
wither  and  look  pitiful.  Open  the  fruit  and  sieve 
fruit  and  seed,  washing  many  times  to  remove  as 
much  pulp  as  you  can. 

•  Dry  the  seed  completely  before  storing  it. 


It's  usually  best  not  to  leave  seed  in  the  sun  to 
dry  when  temperatures  are  over  95  degrees. 
Paper  bags  with  holes  cut  in  them  work  well  as 
drying  chambers. 

•  Store  seed  in  air-tight  containers  and,  if 
storing  for  only  one  season,  in  a  cool,  dry  area. 
Put  seed  in  moisture-proof,  air-tight  containers 
in  the  refrigerator  for  up  to  five  years.  For  long¬ 
term  storage,  add  powdered  milk  or  silica  gel  for 
additional  moisture  removal  and  keep  them  in 
the  freezer. 

With  the  sun  shining  on  the  tile  table,  I 
reached  for  three  paper  bags  labeled  from  Stone 
Farm.  These  were  the  seeds  of  three  kinds  of 
cowpeas  harvested  from  the  garden  of  the 
melon-saving  grandfather.  I  had  picked  them  in 
the  summer  two  days  after  his  sudden  death, 
when  his  garden  had  been  reaching  its  peak. 
Saving  seed  was  the  surest  way  that  he  knew  to 
recreate  the  food  and  tastes  and  delights  that 
came  from  his  garden  to  us  all.  Now  these  seeds 
were  priceless  reminders  of  him  and  of  his  gar¬ 
den,  a  memorial  that  holds  for  us  not  only  who 
he  was,  but  how  he  was,  and  what  were  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  his  life.  1 1 

( Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  on  leave  of  absence  this 
year  as  director  of  public  horticulture.) 
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Participants  in  Scottsdale  Memorial  Hospital's 
Healthy  People  2000  fitness  challenge  took  a  hike  in  the 
Garden  last  fall  and  loved  it!  The  Nature  Walk  concluded 
an  eight-week  fitness  program  which  drew  4,500  partici¬ 
pants.  The  walk  illustrated  the  Garden's  role  in  wellness 
issues. 

Would  you  like  to  join  a  regular  walking  club  at  the 
Garden?  Call  Sally  Bartlett  at  941-1225. 


Art  events  aid  DBG 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been  named 
beneficiary  of  two  spring  Scottsdale  art 
events. 

The  Celebration  of  Fine  Arts  will  donate  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  its  sixth  annual  Pro-Am  Paint  Fest  and 
auction,  Sunday,  March  23,  at  2  p.m.  Valley  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  media,  sports,  business,  politics,  med¬ 
icine,  and  literature,  including  Garden  Trustee 
Diana  Smith,  will  create  artworks  for  the  sale. 

Garden  visitors  may  purchase  discount  tickets 
to  the  art  show,  which  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  through  March  23,  at  Scottsdale  Road 
and  Highland. 

LeKae  Gallery  at  7175  E.  Main  Street  in 
Scottsdale,  featured  in  last  year's  "Art  in 
Bloom,"  has  donated  the  proceeds  of  an  original 
painting  by  Chinese  artist  Tinyan.  Galleries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  annual  Art  Has  Heart  Art  Walk 
each  gave  selected  beneficiaries  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  one  donated  piece  of  art.  Gallery 
director  Laurie  Lisenby  auctioned  the  piece,  a 
Vancouver  street  scene,  on  February  13.  Or 


(; ) 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 

electric  flatbed  cart 

486  (or  better)  IBM-type  computers 

Mac-adaptable  color  laser  printer 

computer  work  station 

laptop  computer 

metal  bookends 

new  Flexogen  garden  hoses 

light  table  for  slides,  18"  to  24"  square 

storage  cabinet  with  doors 


office  chairs 
portable  refrigerator 
35  mm  camera 
filing  cabinets 
electric  pencil  sharpener 
dissecting  microscope 
portable  felt-pen  board 
shovels,  rakes,  pruning  saws 
safety  goggles 

stainless  electric  24-cup  coffee  urn 
electric  hot  plate 
bookshelves 

paint  or  chlorine  buckets 
fork  lift 

slide  or  mylar  sheet  protectors 
mist  bench 
small  step  stool 
used  file  folders 
bond  paper 

Yucca  filamentosa 


WISH  LIST 
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In 

Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  all  of  its 
8,180  members. 
Recognized  here  are 
members  of  the 
President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council  and  other 
donations  were  received 
from  October  1,  1996, 
through  December  31, 
1996. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Amy  S.  Clague 
John  M.  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lawrence  L.  Cohn 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 
Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 


Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Janice  &  Rich  Sonntag 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Craig  Thorn 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welbom 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Clark 
Ann  &  Charles  L.  Echols,  Jr. 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
Rebecca  &  Paul  Pieroni 
Annie  &  Harry  Reicher 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Elizabeth  &  Charles  J.  Summers 
Mary  Zicarelli 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Nody  &  Quent  Augspurger 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Norma  &  George  Barratt 
Ted  &  Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
Lee  &  F.  A.  Bowman 
Marilyn  &  Don  Braun 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Shelly  Bunn  &  Dan  Suhr 
Kathy  &  Dan  Burton 
Naomi  Caras-Miller 
Mary  &  Paul  J.  Cody 
Jane  &  Nelson  Collamer 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus,  Jr. 

R.  Ross  Conner 
Sandra  &  David  F.  Doubleday 
Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 
Sara  &  Fred  J.  English 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
Elizabeth  &  John  D.  Gray 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Barbara  &  Alvin  Haas 
Kathleen  Hitchcock 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Myrl  &  Eugene  T.  Jensen 
Sharon  Keefer 


Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 
Dianne  &  Jeff  Kossnar 
Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 
Betty  &  Peter  Marshall 
Katharine  &  Ralph  McCarty 
Janet  &  Donald  K.  Miner 
Dorothy  &  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Linda  &  Dillard  Morris,  Jr. 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Jerre  &  John  O'Malley,  Jr. 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Carol  &  Walter  E.  Parsons 
Shirley  &  Gordon  R.  Perlick 
Cecily  &  Donald  A.  Poison 
Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Nancyjane  &  EdwardM.  Rose 
Helen&  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 
Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Julie  &  Jary  Shimer 
Marv  Sinderman&  Jessica 
Spytek 
Liz  Slauson 
J.  Cavenee  Smith 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Mary  &  Phillip  Weeks 
Elizabeth  Welch 
Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 
Suzanne  &  Donald  C.  Williams 
Jeffrey  M.  Williamson 
Peggy  &  Robert  Withers 
Helen  B.  Wooden 
Diana  Wykes 
Mary  G.  &  Dennis  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Aramark  Refreshment 
Services 

Biltmore  Investors  Bank,  N.A. 
Floor  &  Ten  Eyck,  Inc. 

Key  International,  Inc. 
MechTronics  of  Arizona,  Inc. 
Unity  Church  of  Practical 
Christianity 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

All  Media  Communications 
PMT  Ambulance 
Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 
Doubletree  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

Earl,  Curley  &  Lagarde 
Gallagher  &  Kennedy 
Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 
Motorola  Food  Works 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Robinsons-May 


Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 
First  American  Title  Insurance 
Company 
Insight  Enterprises 
Lewis  &  Roca 
O'Connor  Cavanagh 
Ryley,  Carlock  and 
Applewhite 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Colfax 
Eddie's  Grill 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (10) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Mark  D.  Feldman 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 


Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will 
or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership 
in  the  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  941-1225. 


Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
James  L.  &  Dorothy  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 
Sherry  New 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 


Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

"Those  whose  gifts 
have  been  realized 

HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Gene  Almendinger's  volun- 
teerism 

Motorola  Foundation 

Sandy  Fram's  birthday 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  K.  Fram 

Her  grandmother 

Carmen  Chapin 

George  &  Jean  Gudenrath's 
25th  anniversary 

Bernice  &  Charles  Brewer 

Stuart  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Henderson 

John  Neiger's  60th  birthday 

Virgina  Weise 

Gretchen  &  Tom  Wallerich 

Lynn  Regnery 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Harry  Bonsall 

Mary  Ann  O'Neil 

Frank  Boyle 

Tom  Avery 
Judy  Braun-Brody 
Mary  P.  Catellier 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Sherry  New 
Susan  Scarff 
Michele  Winters 

Julia  Buerger 

Ann  M.  Buerger 
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Forest  Burgess 

Claire  &  Henry  Sargent 
Susan  Perry  King 

Walter  Cummings 
Jan  Cummings 
Ruth  Hutchens 

Maxine  Y.  Elliott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Elliott 

Ralph  Garrett 

Kirk  Garrett  Smith 

Gerald  Jacobs 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Aline  &  Rudy  Kautto 

Elizabeth  Jacobs 

Martin  Lain 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  L.  Glick 

Mom  and  Dad 

Shirley  Martz 

Opal  &  Einar  Oyaas 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

Myrtle  Thompson 

Roxanne  Jueckstock 

Talbot  "Ted"  Wentworth 

Tom  Avery 
Judy  Braun-Brody 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  at  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Heinz  Baer 

James  Clark  Bassett 
Susan  Bassett  Simonson 
Harriet  Bassett  Meader 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Marjorie  Abramson 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
AJ's  Markets 
All  Star  Materials 
Applebee's  Home  &  Garden 
Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Arizona  Sun  Products 
Arizona  Theatre  Company 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Balloons  and  Bears 
Julie  &  Brian  Beck 
Boojum  Tree 
LuAnn  C.  Brenno 
Denise  &  Bellamy  Brown 
Daniel  M.  Brown 


Genevieve  Buckles 
Pat  Bush 
Chacon  Family 
Chez  Francois 
Christo's  Ristorante 
Jack  Coor 
D'Ambrosio 
Danka-Canon  Office 
Equipment 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Douglas  Architecture  and 
Planning 

Drinkwater's  Restaurant 
Kate  Duncan 
Eddie's  Grill 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  M. 
Endicott 
Jane  Fallon 

Fiddlesticks  Family  Fun  Park 
Flynn's  Flowers 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Ginn,  Jr. 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Ralph  Gualtieri 
John  B.  Hales 
Harkins  Theatres 
Helen  Harold 
Nancy  &  Ted  Harris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E. 

Hartmeyer,  Jr. 

Jim  Harvey 

Gloria  &  Robert  Harvey 

Audrea  Hightower 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 

Home  Depot 

Ellen  &  Nelson  W.  Hope 

Penny  &  Stephen  P.  Howe 

Jennifer  Ingersoll 

Jardin  Exotique  De  Monaco 

Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 

Kitchell  Corporation 

Dianne  &  Jeff  Kossnar 

Susan  Kuhlman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Littler,  Jr. 

Estelle  &  Paul  W.  Lorah 

Lucite  Etc. 

Kate  L.  MacMullin 
Marriott's  Mountain  Shadows 
Resort 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Sally  &  Norman  McMullin 

Dave  Metz 

Tim  Mitchell 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 
Native  Weavers 
The  Nature  Company 
Harriet  &  William  Oakes 
Old  Town  Tortilla  Factory 
The  Original  Pancake  House 
Paddock  Pools 
Shirley  Passell 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
The  Phoenix  Radio  Stations 
PMT  Ambulance 
Diane  &  Robert  T.  Price 
Jean  Rippetoe 
Lou  Rivera 
Pierce  Russell 
Jennifer  Sands 


Carol  Schatt 

Colleen  Scyphers 

Lois  I.  Schneberger 

Hermine  Shapiro 

Sheraton  San  Marcos 

Christy  &  Greg  Slover 

Jeff  Stinebiser 

Eugenia  &  John  Story 

Naomi  Swickle 

Gloria  Teague 

Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 

Pat  Todd 

Trader  Joe's 

Jan  &  Bill  Trenter 

Two  Plates  Full 

University  of  Arizona  Press 

Wells  Fargo 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

Zinzibar  Restaurant 

DONATIONS 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 

Eugene  E.  Addor 

Sandee  Alevras 

Mrs.  Sidney  Allen 

Diane  Anderson 

Frances  &  David  Areghini 

Patrica  &  Frank  Atlee 

Elaine  &  Ted  Austin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Austin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bailey 

Teresa  Bales 

Sally  Bartlett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Baumann 

Joan  &  Glenn  Bennett 

Dr.  David  Benson 

Dr.  Robert  Benson 

Jean  Besich 

Keith  Bethel 

Karen  &  Bill  Billica 

Connie  &  Jim  Binns 

Evelyn  &  Ralph  Bloomhall 

Virgina  Bohrer 

William  Bombeck 

Sara  &  Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Judd  Boykin 
Robert  Breen 

Barbara  &  Albert  S.  Brodeur 
Jean  Brooks 

Christel  &  Phillips  Burnside 
Patricia  Campbell 
Sylvia  &  David  Caplow 
Dave  Carlson 
Mary  &  Richard  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry  Carter 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Susan  Chalmers 
N.  R.  &  Savita  Chandragiri 
Elizabeth  J.  Chisholm 
Carolyn  &  Frank  T.  Christian 
G.  Peter  &  Alice  Clark 
Cohn  Financial  Group,  Inc. 
Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 
Lani  Angell  Comp 
R.  Ross  Connor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Cook 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cottor 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Curl 
Kate  Dannenbaum 
Mr.  Dannerbeck 
Patrica  Dickerman 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Ruth  L.  Eckert 
Eddie's  Grill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Eisenman 
Judy  &  Dave  Emme 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  M. 

Endicott 

Mrs.  Constance  Estes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Ferris 
Kathy  &  Howard  Finberg 
Julie  Firestone 

Ardath  &  Charles  B.  Fleming 

Judith  Forkner 

Esther  Gardner 

Mary  &  Darryl  Gerke 

Mary  Frances  Gilbert 

Boydie  &  Michael  Girimont 

Jean  M.  Glen 

Melba  &  Thomas  Goff 

Joyce  &  Arnold  Goodman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gorski 

Lauretta  &  Vincent  Gotte 

Bonnie  Graham 

Jean  &  Robert  E.  Gregory 

Mrs.  Jeannie  Griffith 

Mary  &  Edwin  P.  Grobe 

S.  Haffner 

Dr.  Abagail  Hagler 

Ruth  &  I.  R.  Hansen 

Judith  Hawksworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Hearn 

Kay  Heck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kris  K.  Henderson 
Carmen  E.  Hoagland 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Gale  Hoffman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Holmes 
Agnes  M.  Holst 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Ellen  &  Nelson  W.  Hope 
Helen  W.  Horn 


Dr.  Philip  L.  Huddleston 

Audrey  &  Donald  Hudgins 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

Mary  Jane  Irwin 

Dr.  Ralph  T.  Irwin 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Jennings 

Major  Lois  J.  Johnson 

Hazel  M.  Julian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kilburn 

Nancy  P.  Kircher 

Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Tim  Kjellberg 

Lorraine  Klein 

Dr.  Linda  Knobloch 

Hugh  Knoell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Koch 
W.  J.  &  Hedy  Kriegsman 
Sharon  &  Dan  Kroencke 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Ruth  &  Joe  LaBonty 
Roy  F.  Land 
Caroline  &  Bruce  Lane 
Rachel  W.  LaPrade 
Rina  &  Phil  Levy 
Elna  &  Arthur  A.  Lidman 
Dr.  George  Lindsay 
Annelise  Loeser 
Barbara  R.  Long 
Ruth  &  James  Lorge 
Mary  P.  Main 
Dorothy  S.  Malian 
Caroline  L.  Matthews 
Maxine  McCloskey 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Employees 

Phyllis  &  Dick  McEuen 

Alice  McFadzean 

Irwin  McMahon 

Sally  &  Norman  McMullin 

Gertrude  Mell 

Carol  A.  Mendenhall 

Arlyne  Miller 

Deb  &  Rick  Mishler 

Jim  Mitchell 

Robert  Morin 

Donna  &  James  L.  Murphy 
Melissa  &  David  Nealey 
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Carolyn  Neher 
Victoria  &  Ronald  Neill 
Mary  Nesset 
Majorie  H.  Niccum 
Jill  &  Pete  Nico 
Wendy  A.  Niem 
Barbara  &  Duane  A.  Noble 
Iris  Nussbaum 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Jerre  &  John  O'Malley,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Oerkfitz 
Marsha  &  Robert  Orr 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
E.  R.  Parker 
Pasta  Brioni,  Inc. 

Kathleen  C.  Passey 
L.  Peladon 

Darlene  &  Don  Petersen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Phillips 
Kathy  &  Steven  Pidgeon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W. 

Pilcher 
Harriet  Pinch 
Abbie  &  Bobbie  Pitts 
Use  &  Gerold  E.  Pokorny 
Jan  &  Gale  Posselt 
Mary  Dell  &  John  C.  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Sharyn  &  Ronald  Raabe 
John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Shirley  &  Thomas  R.  Ramaley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Ramsey 
Jancy  &  Alfred  C.  Reid 
Lynda  Root 

Mary  Jane  &  Edward  M.  Rose 

Linda  &  James  Rose 

Dr.  David  Rosenberg 

Barbara  &  Don  Rosner 

Dorothy  Rottler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ron  Ruble 

Morrison  Rudner 

Frank  E.  Russell 

Maryn  &  Avery  A.  Sandberg 

Emily  &  Mike  A.  Santellanes 

Corey  &  William  J.  Schafer  III 

Carol  Schatt 

Sidney  Schneck 

Jean  &  Maurice  Seaver,  Jr. 

Gloria  L.  See 

Phyllis  &  Morrie  Shaw 

Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 

Alan  Silverman 

Viv  &  Art  Sloane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Smith,  Jr. 

Minnie  Smith 

Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 

Michele  A.  Spiller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Splinter 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Claire  S.  Steigerwald 

Esther  &  Robert  Kemp  Stone 

Robert  Stumpf 

Patti  Sussman 

Liz  Swanson 

Marjorie  &  Arthur  Talbot 

Mrs.  Donald  J.  Tate 

Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 

Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 

Mr.&  Mrs.  William  C.Thornton 

Florence  Umphrey 

Beverly  &  Perry  P.  Valeh 


H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
Charlotte  Varela 
Lydia  Vizcaya 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  H.  Weiner 
Patria  &  Betty  Weinert 
Carolyn  &  Chris  Whitesides 
Mrs.  Melanie  A.  Williams 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Eileen  Y.  Winters 
Betty  &  Elaine  Witt 
Grace  &  Don  Womack 
Janet  &  Charles  Yoder 
Arlene  Yohn 

Faye  &  Howard  Zuckerman 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Mrs.  Lucille  Blessing  Earle 
Harry  Rosenzweig  Charitable 
Trust 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 

Motorola  Foundation 
Philip  Morris 
US  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

The  Maurice  R.  &  Meta  G. 
Gross  Foundation 
State  of  Arizona,  Dept,  of 
Water  Resources 
U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
The  Van  Denburgh 
Foundation 

The  Wharton  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 


ADOPT-A-PLANT 


Desert  Gardener 
Patrica  Powell  Baynham 
Diane  McNaughton 
in  memory  of  Arlene  O'Meara 

Plant  Parents 
Sally  Bartlett 

in  honor  of  C.  E.  Stillson's  90th 
birthday 

Karen  L.  Feinberg 
in  memory  of  A.  R.  Lauter 
Lauren  Beth  Gorman 
in  honor  of  Ruthe  Grossman 
Alice  &  Robert  Howe 
Dennis  McDonald 
Donna  E.  Portz 
Mary  Settle 

Marsha  &  James  E.  Stieber 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sunderland 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Marlin  Benson 


Special  events  for  members 


President's  Club,  and  their  families  were  treated  to  a  breakfast 
buffet  and  sneak  preview  tour  of  the  newly  renovated  Sonoran 
Desert  Nature  Trail.  Ruth  Greenhouse  (center)  demonstrates  one 
of  the  new  exhibits  installed  on  the  trail. 


|  Leatrice  Murray  (at  left),  Jon  Kitchell  and  his  father  Sam 
Kitchell  enjoy  a  holiday  reception  hosted  by  Bob  and  Nancy 
Swanson  at  their  home  for  Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle,  and 
President's  Club  members.  Fifty  members  attended. 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
and  Thursdays,  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

February  23  through  April  24 
Optional  meals  by  Eddie's  Patio  Cafe 
Advance  ticket  purchases  recommended 
Members,  $6;  non-members,  $13 

Volunteer  Recognition  Event 
with  grand  opening  of  new  trail  exhibits 

Saturday,  March  15, 10  a.m.  -  2  p.m 
Meet  under  the  canopy  on  the  plant  sale  parkling  lot. 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

Members  only:  Friday,  March  21,  3  -  6  p.m. 
and  Saturday,  March  22,  8  -  9  a.m. 

Open  to  the  public:  Saturday  &  Sunday 
March  22  &  23,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Parking  on  Sunday  at  Salt  River  Project  lot; 
shuttle  provided  to  Garden 

Preview  of  specimen  plant  containers 
created  by  ASU  ceramics 
faculty,  graduate  students,  and  alumni 
for  Dinner  on  the  Desert  auction 

Thursday,  April  3,  7  -  9  p.m. 

Pearson  &  Company,  7022  E.  Main,  Scottsdale 

Croquet  and  Garden  Party 

Sunday,  April  6,  3  -  5  p.m. 
residence  of  Jim  and  Connie  Binns 

RSVP  required 

for  Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle, 
and  President's  Club 


Dinner  on  the  Desert 
and  Specimen  Plant  Auction 

Saturday,  April  19,  6:30  p.m. 

Call  941-1225  for  reservations 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

May  2  through  July  25 

Optional  dinner  from  Eddie's  Patio  Cafe,  5:30  -  8  p.m. 
Advance  ticket  purchases  recommended 
Members,  $6;  non-members,  $13 

Concert  for  members 

Thursday,  May  8 
6  p.m.,  optional  dinner 
7  p.m.,  concert,  Ullman  Terrace 

RSVP  required 

An  evening  of  music  and  conviviality 
for  Agave  Century  Club,  Ocotillo  Club,  Saguaro  Society, 
Director's  Circle,  President's  Club,  and  Desert  Council 


Grand  Opening  Events 
Comprehensive  Desert  Exhibit 
Major  donors'  celebration:  Friday,  March  14 
(Garden  closes  at  3  p.m.) 

Volunteers'  opening  preview:  Saturday,  March  15 
(with  Volunteer  Recognition  event) 

Members'  preview  week:  March  16  through  22 
lectures,  behind-the-scenes  staff  tours,  entertainment,  prizes 
(Invitations  and  schedule  to  be  mailed) 

Grand  opening  to  the  public:  Sunday,  March  23 
(parking  at  SRP  lot) 


Don't  miss:  Artists  in  the  Garden,  Mondays  through  March  17,  9  a.m.  to  noon 

along  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail,  from  the  Celebration  of  Fine  Arts 
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Plant  Questions 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10  - 11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225,  Free 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants?  Call  the  Garden's 
Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  help. 


WlLDFLOWER  HOTLINE 

March  1  through  April  30 
7  days  a  week,  24  hours 
(602)481-8134,  Free 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s 
Wildflower  Hotline  provides  information 
on  where  to  see  some  of  the  state's  most 
beautiful  desert  wildflowers  displays. 
Updated  weekly. 


Garden  Activities 

Begins  May  1 
7  Days  a  Week,  24  hours 
(602)  481-8134,  Free 

Every  day  the  Garden  has  activities, 
workshops,  tours,  demonstrations, 
exhibits,  concerts,  or  puppet  shows.  Call 
the  Garden's  Activities  Hotline  for  a 
weekly  update  of  the  current  activities. 


Calendar  of  Events  sponsored  by 


Together,  we  can  make  a  difference. 


©  Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


Special  Events 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Member  Grand  Opening 

March  16  through  March  22 
(Special  Members-only  Activities) 

March  23  Public  Grand  Opening,  Sunday 
During  Garden  Hours 
Throughout  the  Garden 
After  4  years  in  design  and  testing  with  visitors, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  proudly  opens  a 
whole  new  way  of  experiencing  the  Garden. 
New  engaging  exhibits  include:  scopes,  self¬ 
testing  signs,  hands-on  displays  and  other 
innovative  ways  to  enjoy  and  learn  about  the 
Garden. 

Special  Grand  Opening 
Music  in  the  Garden  Concert 

Sunday,  March  23 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Sunday  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace,  All  ages 
Free  concert  with  Admission.  Half  price 
Garden  admission  on  March  23  for  the 
Public  Grand  Opening  of  New  Trail 
Exhibits.  Concert  performance  by  MAS! 
Optional  brunch  available  for  an 
additional  cost. 


Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays  and  Thursdays 

March  2  thru  April  24 

Sunday  Concerts  -  11:30  to  1:00  p.m. 

Sunday  Brunch  -  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Thursday  Concerts  -  6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace,  All  ages 

Tickets  are  purchased  in  advance 

through  the  Garden 

Adults:  $13;  Children  (5-12):  $7 

(Garden  admission  &  concert  ticket) 

Member  concert  Ticket  Prices: 

Adults:  $6;  Children(5-12):  $6 
Come  enjoy  the  flowers,  music  by  your  favorite 
local  groups,  even  sunsets  plus  incredible  food 
by  Eddie's  Grill  Catering.  Music  in  the  Garden  is 
a  perfect  way  to  entertain  out-of-town  guests 
or  just  relax.  Tickets  are  required  and  may  be 
purchased  in  advance  at  the  Garden  or  by 
phone  with  a  credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225.  A 
list  of  concert  performers,  brunch  and  dinner 
prices  is  also  available.  Concert  tickets  do  not 
include  price  of  Sunday  brunch.  Eddie's  Patio 
Cafe  will  be  open  Thursday  evenings. 


Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

March  21*,  22,  23 

Friday  ’Garden  Members’  Preview 

3-6  p.m.  AND  Saturday,  8-9  a.m. 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  9  a.m.-  5  p.m. 
Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Plant  Sale  Area 
No  Admission  Charge 
The  beauty  and  colors  of  Spring  bring  on  the 
urge  to  fill  our  landscapes  with  color  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  the  place  to  come  for 
the  plants.  The  Garden’s  annual  Spring 
Landscape  Plant  Sale  features  the  largest 
variety  of  desert-adapted  plants  available  in  one 
location.  Garden  volunteers  and  horticulturists 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions. 


Dinner  on  the  Desert 

April  19,  Saturday,  6:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden,  Adults 
Tickets  are  $175  per  person  and  are 
available  by  calling  the  Garden  at 
(602)  941-1225. 

The  Garden  presents  its  11th  annual  Dinner  On 
The  Desert  and  exclusive  Specimen  Plant  Sale. 
Guests  stroll  the  Garden’s  paths  for  cocktails 
and  hors  d'oeuvres  served  against  the  Garden 
backdrop  of  beautiful  plants  from  the  world's 
deserts.  Dinner  is  served  at  the  base  of  a  lush 
Papago  Butte  on  the  Garden’s  Ullman  Terrace. 
Throughout  the  evening  is  the  extremely  popular 
Specimen  Plant  Sale  inside  Webster  Auditorium. 
Dancing  under  the  stars  is  the  perfect  finale  to 
this  delightful  evening.  Eddie’s  Grill  caters  the 
evening  with  all  proceeds  going  to  help  the 
Garden  fulfill  its  mission. 


"Desert  Bloom" 

April  25,  26,  27 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

The  Garden’s  Admissions  Parking  Lot 
and  Plant  Sale  Area  ,  All  Ages 
Tickets  available  at  Phoenix  Home  & 
Garden  Magazine  Offices  and 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Non-member  Adults:  $12;  Seniors:  $8; 
Children  (5-12):  $4; 

Member  Adults:  $7;  Children  (5-12):  $4; 
All  Children  under  5  admitted  free 
Phoenix  Home  and  Garden  Magazine’s  7th 
annual  Landscape  and  Flower  Show  provides 
product  information  and  the  latest  in  environ¬ 
mental  landscaping  and  gardening.  Beautifully 
designed  and  displayed  demonstration  gardens 
help  to  generate  ideas  for  the  home  landscaper. 


Scottsdale  Artists  League  Show 
and  Sale 

April  25,  26,  27 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League 

Eliot  Patio,  All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

During  the  Phoenix  Home  and  Garden 
Magazine's  annual  “Desert  Bloom"  Show,  the 
Scottsdale  Artist  League  presents  its  Show  and 
Sale  of  works  done  by  the  League  members. 
Many  of  the  works  were  painted  during  the 
League's  Fall  and  Spring  “Paint  Outs”  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  a 
Succulent  Society's  Annual  Show 

April  25,  26  &  27 
Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Central  AZ  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society 
Show  during  “Desert  Bloom”  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  All  Ages 
Included  with  "Desert  Bloom"  Admission 

This  annual  juried  show  provides  visitors  a 
special  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  and 
most  unusual  examples  of  the  Society  members’ 
own  cactus  and  succulent  plants. 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

May  2,  9,  16,  23,  30;  June  6,  13,  20,  27; 
July  4,  11,  18 
Fridays  7  -  9  p.m. 

Call  941-1225  for  a  list  of  performers 
and  tickets 

Ullman  Terrace,  All  Ages 
Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6  (Concert 
ticket  price)  Non-members  must  also 
pay  Garden  Admission 

Listen  to  the  best  in  Jazz  music  while  enjoying 
the  serene  beauty  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  at  night.  Dinner,  catered  by  Eddie's  Grill, 
will  be  available  for  an  additional  charge. 


Art  in  the  Garden 


Spring  Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

April  12,  Saturday,  9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 
Victoria  Pittman 

Webster  Audit.  &  the  Garden,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $24,  Members  $20 

This  workshop  teaches  a  unique  combination  of 
oriental  painting  techniques  and  pen  manipula¬ 
tion  to  produce  the  nature/floral  forms.  De¬ 
signed  for  both  the  beginner  and  experienced  4 
watercolorists,  the  workshop  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  Garden’s  variety  of  spring 
wildflowers.  Pen-twisted  leaf  and  petal  shapes 
are  introduced  in  the  morning  with  color  and 
composition  of  designs  added  in  the  afternoon. 
Suggested  materials  list  is  provided  from  the 
instructor  after  pre-registration. 

2-Part  Introduction  to  Botanical 
Illustration 

April  26  &  27,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Catherine  Sawner 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $48,  Members  $40 
This  2-part  workshop  introduces  the  basic  how¬ 
to's  in  drawing  a  live  plant  specimen  from  the 
first  sketch  to  the  final  decorative  illustration 
with  watercolor  pencils.  A  light  overview  of 
color  composition  and  color  study  is  covered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  observation 
skills  and  light  values  (lights  to  darks).  A 
materials  list  is  available  with  the  confirmation. 

Special  Meetings 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society,  Phoenix  Chapter 

Mondays,  7:30  p.m. 

March  10,  April  14,  May  12*  fPotluck) 
Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona's  native  plants. 
Meetings  are  open  to  anyone  interested  in  these 
well-adapted  plants.  For  information  call  Kent 
Newland  (585-3630)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435) 

March  -  Butterflies  of  Southeastern  Arizona 

April-  Tres  Rios  Wetlands 

May  -  Native  &  Arid-Adapted  Vegs.  &  Crops 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sundays,  2  p.m. 

March  23,  May  18*  (’Silent  Auction) 
Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  the  last  Sunday  of 
each  month  and  are  open  to  anyone  who  has 
an  interest  in  these  plants.  For  information  call 
Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860- 
2427). 


Trail  Activities 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

Barbara  Hofflander  & 

Garden  Volunteers 

March  thru  May  18  (except  March  15) 

11  a.m.,  1  p.m.  &  3  p.m. 

(March  14  -  no  3  p.m.  tour, 

May  -  no  1  &  3  p.m.  tours) 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area,  All  Ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Join  this  fascinating  one-hour  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals  and 
people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring  your 
camera,  a  hat  and  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

-A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
March  thru  May  18  (except  March  15) 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays, 

9  a.m.  -  12  noon 

Along  the  Garden  Trails,  All  Ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
investigation  stations.  These  demonstration 
activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch  and 
experience  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
plants,  animals  and  people  to  their  environment. 

Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Sundays,  March  2  -  April  27  ,  1  -  3  p.m. 
Meet  at  Desert  House  Courtyard  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail,  All  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Researchers  are  monitoring  the  water  and 
energy  systems  of  the  house  during  the  10-year 
research  project.  The  Desert  House  and  its 
adjacent  exhibits  show  some  of  the  best  ways 
to  conserve  resources  and  save  money! 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays,  March  &  April  -  8:15  a.m. 

May  -  7:15  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions,  All  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  guided  tour  discover  the  many 
varieties  of  birds  in  the  Garden.  Wear  comfort¬ 
able  walking  shoes  and  bring  binoculars. 

WlLDFLOWER  WALKS 

Ma>;ch,  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays 

10  a.m.  &  2  p.m. 

Barbara  Hofflander 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area,  All  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Spring  desert  wildflowers  are  always  spec¬ 
tacular  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Join 
Garden  Naturalist,  Barbara  Hofflander,  for  a 
colorful  1/2  hour  tour  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
Garden  displays.  Bring  your  camera,  a  hat  and 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


Desert 


&  Horticulture 


Landscaping  for  Difficult 
Locations 

March  8,  Saturday,  8  -  10  a.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 

Archer  House  Patio,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $22,  Members  $18 

Do  you  have  problem  spots  in  your  landscape? 
Too  much  shade,  sun,  wind  or  problem  soil? 
This  class  gives  ideas  of  which  plants  grow  in 
those  locations.  Workshop  includes  a  walking 
tour  to  view  some  of  the  Garden's  mature 
plants,  so  wear  comfortable  shoes. 

Landscape  Container  Gardening 

March  9,  Sunday,  2  -  4  p.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $22,  Members  $18 

Learn  the  basics  of  landscape  container 
gardening  for  patios  or  yard  accents.  Consider 
plant  size,  shape  and  color  to  create  interesting 
arrangements.  You  can  even  plant  to  attract 
hummingbirds! 

Introduction  to  Home  Composting 

March  9,  April  13,  May  11;  Sundays 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

(The  class  repeats  April  13  &  May  11) 
Sign  up  for  the  most  convenient  date 
Paul  Dickey 

Archer  House  Patio,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Members  $22,  Members  $18 

Reduce,  recycle,  reuse  with  this  introduction  to 
home  composting.  Learn  several  composting 
options  such  as  vermicomposting,  microfarming, 
and  the  other  organisms  involved.  Information 
on  urban  composting  and  compost  utilization 
such  as  fertilizer,  soil  amendment  and  potting 
soil  are  provided.  This  workshop  includes 
lecture-video  and  on-site  demonstration  with 
composters  and  composting  materials. 

seed  saving  techniques 

April  12,  Saturday,  8  -  9:30  a.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 

Archer  House  Patio,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $18,  Members  $15 

Learn  how  to  save  wildflower  and  other  seed 
from  landscape  and  garden  plants.  Find  out  the 
best  time  to  harvest  seeds  and  fruits,  and  how 
to  prepare  them  for  storage  until  the  next 
planting  season. 


Scottsdale  Artists  League 
-Paint  Outs" 

April  5,  12  &  19,  Saturdays 
9  a.m.  -  3  p.m 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League 
Throughout  the  Garden,  All  Ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League  offers  visitors  a 
unique  view  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Join  League  members  as  they  have  three 
intense  “Paint  Outs”  throughout  the  Garden.  The 
art  produced  from  the  Spring  and  Fall  '96  Paint 
Outs  are  displayed  at  the  Scottsdale  Artists 
League  annual  show  and  sale  that  is  held  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  on  April  25,  26  &  27. 


"Desert  Detective:  hh 

Case  of  the  Living  Desert"  ; 

Free  self-guiding  Garden  game 

Every  day  during  Garden  hours 

Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 

Children  of  all  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 

children  and  adults  to  discover  the  mysteries  of 

the  desert.  Hunt  for  clues  to  how  plants  and 

animals  survive  in  the  desert  environment. 

Printed  through  the  generosity  of  American 

Express. 


Ethnobotany 


Springtime  Potpourri 

April  1,  Tuesday,  7  -  8:30  p.m. 

Ann  Thayer  &  Kirti  Mathura 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $25,  Members  $20 
Learn  the  art  of  making  your  own  herbal/floral 
potpourri.  These  botanical  delights  can  lift  your 
spirits,  you’ll  want  some  for  every  room  of  your 
house!  The  mix  you  create  and  take  home  with 
you  could  be  a  wonderful  springtime  remem¬ 
brance  for  Mother's  Day  All  materials  included. 


Succulent  Container 
Gardening  Workshop 

May  4,  Sunday,  2  -  4  p.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Members  $34,  Members  $28 

Learn  the  basics  for  a  beautiful  dish  garden 
including  plant  selection,  planting  techniques 
and  care  of  the  garden  Each  participant 
creates  their  own  succulent  container  garden. 
All  materials  are  included  in  the  price. 

Southwest  Desert  Landscaping: 

A  Basic  and  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 

May  29,  June  3,  5,  10,  12 
Tuesdays  &  Thursdays 
(Begins  on  a  Thurs.),  6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Ron  Dinchak 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members:  $12/session;  $50/series 
Members:  $10/session;  $40/series 
Water  is  perhaps  the  desert’s  most  valuable 
resource  and  its  conservation  plays  a  vital  role 
in  arid  landscaping.  These  lectures  are  a  basic 
introduction  for  a  homeowner  to  plan  and  plant 
a  lush  landscape  with  the  best  types  of  desert 
plants.  A  comprehensive  landscaping  manual, 
written  by  the  instructor,  is  included  in  the  price. 
This  workshop  touches  on  many  areas.  (Due 
to  class  time  constraints,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  personal  landscape  designs.) 

SESSION  A  (Thursday,  May  29): 
Landscape  Planning  -  Planning  is  crucial  to  a 
successful  landscaping  project.  Whether 
starting  from  scratch  or  converting  an  existing 
landscape,  basic  ideas  on  how  to  begin  are 
explored  in  this  session. 

SESSION  B  (Tuesday,  June  3): 

Landscape  Design  -  This  session  discusses 
some  general  design  principles  and  talks  about 
special  features  such  as  a  pool,  vegetable 
garden,  wildflowers,  wildlife  habitat  and 
environmental  concerns. 


SESSION  C  (Thursday,  June  5): 
Landscaping  with  Desert  Trees  -  This 
session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of  desert 
trees,  how  to  select  nursery  stock,  planting 
techniques,  soil  preparation,  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

SESSION  D  (Tuesday,  June  10): 
Landscaping  with  Desert  Shrubs  -  Adding 
different  colors  and  textures  to  a  desert 
landscape  can  be  done  with  a  wide  diversity  of 
desert  shrubs.  This  session  includes  selection 
and  care. 

SESSION  E  (Thursday,  June  12): 
Landscaping  with  Succulents,  Vines  & 

Groundcovers-Succulents  (including  cacti), 
vines  and  groundcovers  add  interest  to  any 
desert  landscape  Session  includes  selection, 
planting  techniques,  care  and  maintenance. 


Photography 


WlLDFLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

A  1 -Day  Intensive  Workshop 

March  8,  Saturday,  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

John  Nemerovski 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $50,  Member  $40 
This  class  offers  a  first-person  encounter  with 
early  wildflowers,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
color  and  excitement  to  follow.  All  photogra¬ 
phers  are  welcome.  Bring  your  camera,  lunch 
and  a  few  of  your  photos  (prints  or  slides,  color 
or  black-and-white).  Technical  and  creative 
aspects  of  wildflower  photography  are  featured 
including  lecture,  discussion  and  hands-on 
instruction  covering  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  List  of  suggested  equipment  provided. 

Wildflower  Photography 
Workshop  Series 

April  2,  5,  9,  12,  16,  19,  23 
Wednesdays,  7  -  9  p.m. 

Saturdays,  8  a.m.  -  12  noon 
Throughout  the  Garden 
Michael  Gardner 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member  $70,  Member  $60 
Bring  your  camera  as  we  photograph  the  color 
of  the  Garden's  spectacular  displays  of  spring 
wildflowers.  The  workshop  consists  of  three 
Saturday  photographic  sessions  and  four 
evening  group  discussion/critique  classes  The 
main  emphasis  of  the  workshop  is  to  improve 
your  ability  to  capture  what  you  see  on  film. 
Photographers  of  all  ability  levels  are  welcome. 


Member  Events 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Grand 
Opening 

March  16  through  March  22 
Special  Members-only  Activities 
(See  Special  Events) 

Croquet  and  Garden  Party 

April  6,  Sunday,  3-5  p.m. 

Jim  and  Connie  Binns  Residence 
RSVP  Required 

Join  friends  for  a  springtime  garden  party  at  the 
home  of  Jim  and  Connie  Binns.  This  historic 
1928  adobe  home  features  a  cactus  garden, 
herb  &  rose  gardens,  tennis  and  croquet  courts 
and  a  wildlife  fountain  all  set  within  6  1/2  acres 
of  beautiful  desert.  Architect  John  Douglas  and 
landscape  architect  Christy  Ten  Eyck,  both 
currently  completing  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  master  plan,  have  worked  extensively 
on  the  Binns  residence.  For  those  who  are 
game,  croquet  will  be  played!  For  Saguaro 
Society,  Director's  Circle  and 
President's  Club  Members. 

Member  Concert 

May  8,  Thursday,  6  p.m.  optional  dinner 
7  p.m.  concert 

Ullman  Terrace,  RSVP  Required 

To  show  our  range  of  appreciation  for  our 
supporting  members,  we  are  hosting  a  concert 
in  honor  of  Agave  Century  Club,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle,  President's 
Club  and  Desert  Council  members.  Come  for  an 
evening  of  music  and  conviviality  featuring  one 
of  our  Music  in  the  Garden  series'  most  popular 
groups.  Optional  buffet  dinner  and  no-host  bar 
will  be  offered.  For  Agave  Century  Club, 
Ocotillo  Club,  Saguaro  Society, 

Director's  Circle,  President's  Club  and 
Desert  Council  members 

ANNUAL  GARDEN  MEMBERS' 
MEETING 

May  22,  Thursday,  5  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
All  Garden  Members 

Join  fellow  Garden  members  for  the  annual 
Members'  meeting  and  reception.  This  year's 
topic  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Natural  Crafts 


Colorful  Miniature  Baskets 

March  6,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Bonnie  “Bogie”  Wolf 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $42,  Members  $35 
Make  little  baskets  filled  with  colorful  shredded 
paper  and  tiny  treasures.  Get  patterns  for  a 
chocolate  basket,  a  market  basket,  a  gathering 
basket,  and  a  twined  bird’s  nest  basket.  All 
materials  included. 

Melon  Basket 

March  13,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Diane  Wilson 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $28,  Members  $24 

Participants  make  this  melon-shape  basket  using 
three  different  types  of  basket  materials,  reed, 
raffia  and  the  wonderful  texture  of  date  palm 
stems.  Each  basket  has  a  formed  reed  handle 
and  uses  several  different  basket  techniques. 

All  materials  included. 

Flower  Pressing  and  Cfsafts 

March  19,  Wednesday,  9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Jan  Trenter 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $18,  Members  $15 

This  workshop  is  an  annual  favorite.  Learn 
flower  pressing  techniques  using  the  desert's 
bright  colors  of  native  wildflowers.  This  popular 
hobby  is  then  used  to  create  beautiful  and 
unusual  craft  items.  All  materials  included. 

Pine  Needle  Basketry: 

A  2-Part  Workshop 

March  28  &  April  4,  Fridays 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Sharie  Monsam 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $28,  Members  $24 
Participants  in  this  2-part  workshop  learn  how 
to  use  this  natural  plant  material  to  coil  weave  a 
basket.  During  the  second  session,  the  baskets 
are  personalized  with  colorful  decorations  and  a 
lid.  All  materials  included. 

Elegant  Corn  Dolls 

April  3,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Bonnie  “Bogie”  Wolf 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $54,  Members  $45 
Learn  to  make  a  colorful  corn  husk  doll  and  then 
outfit  her  with  an  umbrella,  flower  basket, 
headdress,  cape  and/or  apron.  Make  a  fancy, 
country,  tropical  or  professional  doll.  Learn 
about  corn  doll  folklore  while  using  your 
imagination  to  make  as  many  dolls  as  time 
allows.  All  materials  included. 

Market  Basket 

April  8,  Tuesday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Diane  Wilson 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $28,  Members  $24 

This  strong  handled,  great  all  purpose  basket 
measures  11"  by  13"  and  uses  several  basket 
weaving  steps  such  as  twining  and  tabby 
weaving.  A  discussion  of  dying  techniques 
goes  on  while  weaving  colorful  split  reed 
materials  into  the  basket.  All  materials  included. 

Advanced  Coiled  Basket  Workshop 

April  11,  Friday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Sharie  Monsam 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Members  $24,  Members  $20 
This  is  a  good  follow-up  workshop  to  the  Pine 
Needle  Basketry  class.  Bring  a  completed  pine 
needle  basket  bottom  to  class.  Take  your  basket 
a  step  further  by  experimenting  with  different 
materials  such  as  pine  needles,  palo  verde 
branches,  grass  &  date  stems.  Participants  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  own  examples  of  coil 
basketry  done  previously  to  share  with  class 
members.  All  materials  included. 

Unique  Floral  Arranging  in  a  Basket 

May  1,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Bonnie  “Bogie”  Wolf 
Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $54,  Members  $45 
Learn  floral  arranging  techniques  and  styles. 
Choose  color  combinations  from  a  wide  variety 
of  everlasting  flowers  to  make  a  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  in  your  own  style  Participants  need  to 
bring  a  medium  size  basket  (maximum  base  size 
of  9  inches).  All  other  materials  provided. 

Elbow  Basket 

May  10,  Saturday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Diane  Wilson 

Webster  Auditorium,  Adults 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-members  $28,  Members  $24 

This  unusual  double  opening,  V-shaped  basket 
is  made  from  split  reed  using  a  plaiting  tech¬ 
nique  It  can  be  hung  on  a  wall  and  is  versatile 
enough  to  hold  dried  flowers  or  other  imagina¬ 
tive  decorator's  ideas.  All  materials  included. 


family 

Saturdays 

Desert  storytelling 

March  1 
Saturday 
10  -  11  a.m. 

Barbara  Dodge 

Meet  at  Archer  House  Patio 

Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Listen  to  stories  of  people  and  animals  who  live 
in  the  desert.  Take  part  in  the  telling  of  the 
stories,  then  seek  out  those  special  Garden 
places  that  make  the  stories  come  to  life. 

Wildflower  Wonders 

March  8 
Saturday 
10  a.m. 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

This  45-minute  guided  wildflower  walk  focuses 
on  the  Garden's  extraordinary  springtime 
flowering  plants.  Each  family  will  receive  a 
packet  of  wildflower  seeds  for  Fall  planting  to 
grow  their  own  display  for  Spring  1998! 

New  Garden  Trail  Exhibits 

March  15  &  22 
Saturdays 
Throughout  the  day 
Throughout  the  Garden 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Come  visit  the  new,  hands-on,  interactive  trail 
exhibits.  Enjoy  the  Springtime  flowers  and 
beauty  of  the  Garden. 

The  “Hotel  Saguaro"  Puppet  Show 

March  29 
Saturday 
10  -11  a.m. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Webster  Auditorium 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Meet  a  very  young  “Sammy  Saguaro"  as 
“Grandfather  Saguaro”  teaches  him  how 
important  he  is  as  a  saguaro  in  the  desert  and 
why  many  animals  and  insects  depend  on  him. 
“Come  to  the  Flotel  Saguaro!" 

-Seasons  of  the  Desert" 

Puppet  Show 

April  5 
Saturday 
10  -  11  a.m. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Webster  Auditorium 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

A  young  child's  special  birthday  gift  creates  an 
interesting  experience  including  traveling 
through  time,  meeting  interesting  characters, 
and  discovering  the  importance  of  the  desert's 
“Tree  of  Life,”  the  Mesquite  tree. 

Arizona  Cotton  Bee: 

A  Family  Hands-on  Activity 

April  12 

Saturday 

10  -  12  noon 

Barbara  Gronemann 

The  Pima  Round  House  Ramada  on  the 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 

Desert  Trail 

Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Bring  the  family  for  hands-on  fun  with  AZ 
cotton.  Gin  (remove  the  seeds),  card 
(straighten),  spin  and  ply  the  cotton  fiber. 

Arizona  cotton  facts  are  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Join  between  10  a.m.  and  12  noon. 
Bring  home  your  cotton  yam  and  learn  to  dye  it. 

More  Desert  Storytelling 

April  19 
Saturday 
10  -11  a.m. 

Barbara  Dodge 

Meet  at  Archer  House  Patio 

Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Here  are  some  more  of  those  special  stories 
about  people  and  animals  who  live  in  the  desert. 
Join  in  the  storytelling,  then  explore  the  Garden 
to  find  places  like  those  you  just  heard  about. 

Looking  For  Lizards! 

April  26 
Saturday 
10  a.m. 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Warm  weather  means  lizards  become  very 
active.  Lizard  races,  pushups,  blue  bellies, 
striped  tails  are  some  of  the  interesting  things  to 
watch  for  on  this  45-minute  Garden  stroll. 


Instructors 

SPRING  ~  1  9  9  7 


Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix 
Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980,  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arizona’s  native  plants  and  is  concerned  with  conserva¬ 
tion  and  urban  landscape  issues  as  well  as  the  study  of 
Arizona  botany.  Members  have  wide  ranging  interests 
and  include  professionals  in  horticulture  and  landscaping 
as  well  as  non-professionals. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  - 
A  non-profit,  educational  group  founded  in  1 974  to  bring 
together  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow,  share, 
and  educate  each  other  about  succulents.  The  Society’s 
meetings  bring  in  speakers  who  range  from  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  experts,  to  speakers  from  other  states 
and  countries,  along  with  university  experts. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert  ecology. 

This  training  has  also  included  experience  in  educational 
interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Dickey,  Paul  -  Desert  Botanical  Garden  vessel 
composting  program  manager,  Paul  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Cooperative  Extension  Master 
Composter  program.  Long  term,  low  desert  composter/ 
gardener,  Paul  brings  his  unique  arid  land  composting 
experience  to  the  Valley’s  gardeners. 

Dinchak,  Ron  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environmental 
biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  An  instructor  and 
consultant  in  desert  landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching 
classes  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

Dodge,  Barbara  -  A  horticulture  volunteer  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  Barbara  has  a 
degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  She  has  had  additional  training  through 
Montessori.  She  taught  for  over  15  years  in  the  Valley. 

Gardener,  Michael  -  A  Special  Projects  Volunteer 
for  photography  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Michael 
joined  the  Garden  volunteer  program  in  1 994  and  has 
completed  photographic  projects  in  many  areas  of  the 
Garden.  He  has  also  assisted  in  the  photography  used  in 
Garden  exhibits  and  the  trail  guide  at  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken  Bonar, 
and  incorporated  in  1983  as  a  touring  theater  in  Arizona. 
The  permanent  downtown  theater  features  weekend 
performances  of  traditional  and  Arizona  heritage  stories. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator  and  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  She  has  a  Masters  degree 
in  education  from  Columbia  University  and  is  a  certified 
teacher.  Barbara  is  a  former  museum  educator  at 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum.  She  is  the  director  of 
Southwest  Learning  Sources,  taught  classes  at  the 
Garden  since  1981 ,  and  author  of  Hohokam  Arts  &  Crafts 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden’s  naturalist.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  volunteer 
in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and  Sonoran  Adventure  Guide 
for  students.  She  joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1 994. 

Barbara  has  a  B.A.  degree  in  biology  from  Knox  College. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for  the 
Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She  has  a  B.S. 
degree  in  botany  and  environmental  biology.  Kirti  has 
helped  collect  data  for  various  wildlife  and  vegetation 
studies  and  has  extensive  propagation  experience  . 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the  city 
of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art  classes  since 
1976  and  began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen 
to  represent  AZ  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in  1986, 

Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in  Calif,  and  N.M. 

Nemerovski,  John  -  A  professional  photographer, 
workshop  leader,  and  writer,  he  has  done  extensive 
photography  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Boyce 
Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum,  and  Chicago 
Botanic  Garden.  John  lives  in  Tucson  and  teaches 
photography  and  photo-appreciation  with  Elderhostel, 
Extended  University,  and  The  Center  for  Creative 
Photography. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since  1978 
along  with  oriental  painting  she  has  taught  calligraphy  for 
several  years  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Victoria  teaches  a 
watercolor  floral  workshop  throughout  the  USA  and  she 
has  taught  and  exhibited  at  international  conferences  at 
the  Leu  Botanical  Garden,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Sawner,  Catherine  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  botanical  illustration 
from  the  Univ.  of  III.  Catherine  has  produced  illustrations 
for  many  publications  and  institutions,  and  was  juried  into 
Flora  ‘92,  at  the  Chicago  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League  -  A  non-profit 
organization,  founded  in  1961 ,  encouraging  the  practice  of 
art  and  promoting  interest,  appreciation  and  application 
of  all  forms  of  art. 

Thayer,  Ann  -  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  volunteer  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Ann  joined  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  in  1995. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  AZ  Herb  Assn,  and  chairs  the 
Cosmetics  sub-group  of  the  Assn. 

Trenter,  Jan  -  A  Garden  docent  who  taught  children’s 
craft  classes  and  flower  pressing  at  the  Garden  since  '86. 
She  is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  and  incorporates 
wildflowers  into  her  work.  She  was  an  instructor  for  1 5 
years  at  Milwaukee  Area  T ech .  College  in  stained  glass. 

Wilson,  Diane  -  A  basketry  instructor  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  since  1978.  She  has  taken  many 
basketry  classes  in  Calif.,  III.  and  AZ.  Diane  is  a  member 
and  past  president  of  the  AZ  Desert  Weavers  and 
Spinners  Guild  and  a  member  of  Basket  Artisans  of  AZ. 

Wolf,  Bonnie  “Bogie”  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  creator  and  designer  of  the 
Gypsy  Flower  collection  now  marketed  throughout  the 
country.  She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  AZ  and  Calif. 


Landscape  Plant  Sale 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  A Z  85008-3490 
(602)941-1217 


March  22  &  23,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
(Members’  Only  Pre-sale 
March  21  ,  3-6  p.m.  &  March  22,  8  -9  a.m.) 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April  (Closed  Dec.  25)  8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 


May  -  September 
Desert  House  Exhibits 
Gift  Shop 

Plant  Shop  (open  Oct.  -  May) 
Eddie's  Patio  Cafe 


7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Admission: 

Adults  -  $7,  Seniors  -  $6,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free,  Members  -  free 


Call  the  Garden  for  Special  Group  Rates! 
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The  smiles 

said  we  got  it  right 


By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

Now  we  can  exhale! 

Congratulations  to  all  of  us!  After  four 
and  a  half  years  of  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  study  and  more  evaluation,  we  have  a  won¬ 
derful  "new"  Garden,  more  educationally-friend- 

ty- 

We  built  it  and  they  came.  Some  29,100  came 
during  the  two  weeks  of  our  Grand  Opening 
events  in  March.  On  Sunday,  March  23,  the  day 
of  the  public  Grand  Opening,  we  had  a  record 
3,500  visitors. 

Kathleen  Socolofsky  said,  as  she  stood  amid  a 
sea  of  visitors  during  an  interview  with  a  local 
TV  station,  that  "the  proof  is  in  the  pudding." 
Our  smiling  visitors  are  the  quantifiable  proof  of 
our  success. 

I  watched  visitors  react  to  the  "Are  You 
Saguaro  Smart?"  sign.  A  couple  were  deep  in 
conversation  about  the  sign's  message.  They 
flipped  the  little  doors,  they  discussed,  they 
pointed,  and  they  smiled.  That's  what  it  is  all 
about.  They  were  enjoying  our  educational  mes¬ 
sage. 

The  supreme  compliment  came  from  Dr. 
Stephen  Bitgood,  president.  The  Center  for  Social 
Design  in  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  and  editor  of 
Visitor  Behavior  Journal ,  and  Arlene  Benefield, 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  wrote  about 
the  new  signage:  "The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
has  applied  visitor  evaluation  in  a  superb  man¬ 
ner  as  demonstrated  by  the  outcome.  We  have 
not  observed  such  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
from  visitors  for  learning  informal  science  at  any 
exhibition  that  we  have  ever  visited." 

Then  there  was  the  visitor  who  didn't  see 
"what  the  big  deal  was"  about  the  new  signage. 


"They  don't  look  all  that  new  to  me.  The  poles 
are  all  rusty."  What  he  didn't  know  was  that  as 
the  signs  were  being  installed,  Charlie  Brenner,  a 
volunteer,  spent  days  spraying  the  stands  with 
salt  water  to  ensure  a  perfect,  rusted  look  for  our 
first  event  only  a  week  away. 

Thanks  to  so  many  people  who  worked  tire¬ 
lessly  to  complete  our  commitment  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation:  Kathleen 
Socolofsky  and  the  education  department,  Cesar 
Mazier  and  the  horticulture  department.  Bob 
Martin  and  the  maintenance  department,  Kayla 
Kolar  (Grand  Opening  chairperson),  and  all  the 
volunteers,  Trustees,  and  staff  who  absolutely 
knocked  themselves  out  to  make  this  happen. 

Now  that  the  opening  ceremonies  are  over, 
the  excitement  has  passed.  Or  has  it?  I  have  a 
feeling  that  we  have  just  begun  a  whole  new  era. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  next,  you  ask?  Come  to 
our  annual  meeting  on  May  22nd  to  find  out. 


Sadly,  I  must  report  that  after  nearly  fourteen 
years  of  service  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
Jane  Cole,  our  research  librarian,  has  resigned. 
Jane  was  a  devoted  employee  whose  knowledge 
will  be  hard  to  replace.  Her  humor  is  great  and 
her  spirit  lively.  We  will  miss  her.  * 
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When  a  new  cactus  was  needed  to  illustrate 
the  sign,  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  the  horticulturists  transplanted 
one  to  the  perfect  spot  for  viewing  from  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail.  In  the  cover  pic¬ 
ture  Cesar,  with  Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits 
coordinator,  and  Bob  Martin,  head  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  check  the  placement  of  the  cactus.  The 
birds  moved  along  with  the  cactus. 


Photo  by  Chuck  Smith 
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Food 

for 

thought: 

a  plateful 
of  plant 
sy sterna  tics 

By  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Research 


Yes,  and  my  ^ 
sandwich  is 
whole-Poaceae 

pita  bread!  V 


1 


|  Roger  Lidman,  director  of  the  Pueblo  Grande  Museum,  joins 
Garden  Director  Carolyn  O'Malley  and  Zoo  Director  Jeff  Williamson  for 
detailed  study  of  some  plant  families  over  lunch  on  Ul  I  man  Terrace. 


Five  of  us  staff  members  share  lunch  and 
conversation  periodically  with  Virginia 
Ullman,  the  Garden's  enthusiastic  and  gen¬ 
erous  Trustee  Emerita.  Over  the  years  we've 
talked  about  adventures  ranging  from  Virginia's 
trips  to  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  Cesar  Mazier's 
horticultural  wizardry,  and  Liz  Slauson's  heroic 
tales  of  agave  research  at  the  top  of  a  stepladder 
during  a  summer  thunderstorm. 

Virginia  always  treats  us  to  stimulating 
change-of-pace  meeting  places  and  cuisines.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  foods  of  Afghan,  Indian, 
Honduran,  and  Cuban  heritage,  which  have 
prompted  even  more  varied  discussions  of  food, 
people,  and  faraway  places. 

When  we  gathered  at  the  cozy  little  Havana 
Cafe  on  Camelback  Road  recently,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  diversity  of  colors,  aromas,  and 
ah — yes — the  tastes!  As  we  shared  our  various 
dishes,  the  biologist  in  me  began  a  mental  list  of 
"who's  who"  among  different  plant  families 
occupying  the  plates  before  us.  Black  beans  from 
the  legume  family  Fabaceae;  lettuce  in  the  sun¬ 
flower  family  Asteraceae;  garnish  of  cilantro,  a 
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culinary  gift  from  the  carrot  family  Apiaceae. 

For  each  new  family  I  recognized,  I  thought 
of  many  other  plant  species  in  that  family,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  inhabit  the  desert  regions  in 
which  I  have  worked.  Sonoran  Desert  trees  such 
as  palo  verdes,  mesquites,  and  ironwoods  are  dis¬ 
tant  cousins  to  the  black  beans  on  my  plate. 
Desert  marigolds,  brittlebush,  and  triangleleaf 
bursage  are  less-than-edible,  wild  relatives  of  the 
lettuce  in  our  salads  (I've  tasted  brittlebush  and 
bursage,  so  I  know!).  The  little  wild  carrot 
(Daucus  pusillis),  a  common  spring  ephemeral  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert,  came  to  mind  as  the  diminu- 
itive  cousin  of  cilantro  and  the  cultivated  carrot 
(Daucus  carota)  which  has  a  substantially  more 
well-endowed  taproot. 

I  frequently  play  this  little  culinary  biodiver¬ 
sity  game,  recognizing  and  paying  tribute  to  the 
families  of  plants  that  nourish  me.  Usually  it  is  a 
private,  nearly  subconscious  little  exercise,  but 
with  the  unbounded  richness  on  our  table  in  the 
Havana  Cafe,  I  simply  could  not  contain  the  play 
within  me  any  longer.  I  excitedly  exclaimed, 

"This  is  amazing!  Look  at  all  the  different  plant 
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families  that  we're  eating!  Let's  see  how  many 
we  can  find!" 

Such  enthusiasm  earned  a  lot  of  kidding 
from  around  the  board,  but  how  could  a  table 
full  of  plant  enthusiasts  ignore  such  a  challenge? 
Together  we  inspected  our  plates  and  tabulated 
the  biological  diversity  on  the  table  before  us. 
Many  of  the  plant  families  were  familiar  but  oth¬ 
ers  were  more  unusual,  having  exotic,  tropical 
kinship.  Everyone  contributed,  and  the  list  grew: 

•  Mango  tea  from  the  cashew  family 
Anacardiaceae; 

•  Onions,  garlic,  and  asparagus  of  the  lily 
family  Liliaceae; 

•  Peppers  and  toma¬ 
toes  of  the  nightshade 
family  Solanaceae; 

•  Rice  and  wheat 
bread  produced  from 
members  of  the  grass 
family  Poaceae; 

•  Sliced  almonds  on 
a  salad  from  the  rose 
family  Rosaceae; 

•  Yuca,  the  delicious  potato-like  tubers  of  the 
manihot  or  cassava  plant,  a  member  of  the 
spurge  family  Euphorbiaceae; 

•  Fried  plantains  from  the  tropical  banana 
family  Musaceae; 

•  Pineapple  slices  on  a  salad  from  the 
bromeliad  family  Bromeliadaceae; 

•  Shredded  red  cabbage  from  the  mustard 
family  Brassicaceae; 

•  The  critical  ingredient  of  Key  lime  pie  from 

the  citrus  family 
Rutaceae  and  the  pie's 
topping  of  toasted, 
shredded  coconut  from 
the  palm  family 
Palmae. 

Once  we  identified  all 
the  conspicuous  occu¬ 
pants  of  our  plates,  the 
quest  continued  for 
cryptic  representatives 


of  other  plant  families: 

•  Olive  oil  for  salad  dressing  from  the  olive 
family  Oleaceae; 

•  Black  pepper  freshly  ground  on  the  salad 
from  the  pepper  family  Piperaceae; 

•  The  aromatic  herbs,  oregano  and  basil,  from 
the  mint  family  Labiatae; 

•  A  cup  of  black  tea  from  the  family 
Theaceae; 

•  And  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  madder  family 
Rubiaceae. 

And  just  look  at  who's  related  to  whom 

The  relatedness  among  these  plants  that  fed 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  world  was  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  the  tally  of  families.  Poison  ivy,  the  scourge 
of  bare-legged  hikers,  is  in  the  same  family  as  the 
mango.  The  Sonoran  Desert's  many  species  of 
wolfberry  are  shrubby  relatives  of  tomatoes  and 
peppers.  The  succulent  euphorbias,  many  with 
toxic,  irritating  milky  sap,  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  manihot,  a  principle  starchy  staple 
used  instead  of  potatoes  in  tropical  regions.  With 
the  exception  of  only  three  families — those  con¬ 
taining  the  bananas,  black  pepper,  and  black 
tea — each  family  we  identified  at  our  table  had 
many  member  species  that  are  native  to  Arizona. 

We  were  eating  from  nineteen  plant  families, 
which  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  nearly  four 
hundred  families  of  seed  plants  recognized  by 
botanists.  These  four  hundred  families  contain 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  species  known  to  sci¬ 
ence,  and  new  species  are  continually  being  dis¬ 
covered  and  described.  For  example,  last  year 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  researchers  Wendy 
Hodgson  and  Liz  Slauson  described  a  distinct 
new  species  of  century  plant,  Agave  delamateri, 
from  central  Arizona. 

The  process  of  describing  new  plant  species  is 
more  than  just  a  trivial  "name-that-plant"  game. 
Plant  taxonomy  and  plant  systematics  are  branches 
of  botany  responsible  for  identifying,  naming, 
and  classifying  plants  according  to  their 
genealogical  or  evolutionary  relationships.  Much 
research  remains  to  be  done  in  these  fields  in 
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order  to  discover  and  describe  species  not  yet 
known  to  science  and  to  better  understand  the 
evolutionary  history  of  plants. 

There's  a  fascinating  history  behind  this 

Modern  day  research  in  plant  taxonomy  and 
systematics  has  a  rich  history.  Part  of  this  her¬ 
itage  includes  a  system  of  classification  intro¬ 
duced  250  years  ago  by  a  Swedish  botanist,  Karl 
von  Linne  (usually  known  by  the  Latinized  form 
of  his  name,  Carolus  Linneaus).  In  the  mid-1700s, 
he  developed  a  system  of  naming  organisms  that 
we  still  use.  The  system  consists  of  using  two 
Latin  names  for  each  entity  composed  of  a  genus 
name,  followed  by  a  descriptive  name  or  epithet. 
(Latin  was  used  because  it  was  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  scholars  in  Europe  at  the  time).  This 
"binomial"  or  two-name  label  designates  a 
unique  species  while  simulateneously  indicating 
its  similarity  to  others  in  the  same  genus.  For 
example,  the  prickly-pears  and  chollas  are  all 
members  of  the  genus  Opuntia.  Combining  this 
genus  name  with  various  epithets  allows  us  to 
distinguish  one  species  from  another,  such  as 
beavertail  cactus  ( Opuntia  basilaris)  from  jumping 
cholla  ( Opuntia  fulgida).  Yet  the  same  genus 
names  of  these  two  species  indicates  a  close 
geneological  relationship  between  them  in  the 
same  way  that  surnames  link  distant  cousins  in  a 
human  family  tree. 

In  addition  to  genus  and  species  names,  there 
are  several  broader  categories  used  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  system.  For  example,  a  plant  family  like 
those  we  identified  at  our  table,  contains  many 
closely  related  genera  (more  than  one  genus)  of 
plants.  This  hierarchical  "filing"  system  devised 
by  Linnaeus  was  so  straightforward  and  useful 
that  it  was  rapidly  adopted  by  botanists,  zoolo¬ 
gists,  and  microbiologists  as  the  standard  system 
for  naming  all  living  organisms  on  earth. 

Linneaus  developed  his  system  long  before 
biologists  (including  himself)  recognized  that  dif¬ 
ferent  species  present  on  earth  evolved  from 
common  ancestors.  Since  Linnaeus,  we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  plant  evolution,  and  plant 


systematists  have  fine-tuned  the  classification  of 
plants  to  reflect  these  evolutionary  relationships. 

New  technologies  allow  us  to  measure  plant 
characteristics  which  were  essentially  invisible  to 
Linnaeus.  He  relied  on  detailed  examinations  of 
the  external  structures  of  plants.  In  the  1800s 
advances  in  microscope  techniques  gave 
botanists  detailed  views  of  thin  slices  of  plant 
parts  from  which  they  could  reconstruct  the 
internal  anatomies  of  plants.  Electron  micro¬ 
scopes  in  the  past  fifty  years  have  enabled  us  to 
study  the  anatomy  of  plant  seeds  and  pollen. 

Advances  in  biochemistry  have  provided  use¬ 
ful  tools.  Detailed  studies  in  "chemotaxonomy" 
use  the  unique  chemical  fingerprints  of  different 
species  to  study  their  relationships.  This 
approach  has  been  used  to  look  at  creosote  bush 
and  the  several  closely  related  species  in  the  same 
genus  Larrea  found  in  Argentina. 

The  continuous  flow  of  new  discoveries  in 
genetics  over  the  past  fifty  years  has  provided 
approaches  essential  in  the  study  of  plant  evolu¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  numbers,  shapes,  and 
lengths  of  chromosomes  in  cells  vary  from 
species  to  species.  Botanists  have  used  pho¬ 
tographs  of  these  chromosomes,  called  karyotypes, 
in  plant  systematics  studies.  In  the  1960s  and  70s, 


Pictured  are  karyotypes — genetic  fingerprints — of  Agave 
toumeyana  ssp.  bella  (left)  and  Agave  capensis. 
(From  Desert  Plants,  Vol.  7,  No.  2.,  1985) 

slight  variations  in  the  structure  of  certain  pro¬ 
teins  were  studied  and  used  to  assess  the  genetic 
relatedness  of  plants.  More  recently,  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  in  molecular  biology  has 
yielded  methods  that  directly  decipher  the  genet¬ 
ic  codes  contained  in  DNA  and  has  enlarged  and 
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refined  our  knowledge  about  plant  evolution. 

The  modern  science  of  plant  systematics  is  a 
diverse  synthesis  of  many  kinds  of  advances  in 
biological  research  made  over  the  last  250  years. 

Herbaria  are  key  to  learning  pi  ant  lines 

Scientifically  documented  collections  of 
plants  contained  in  herbaria  such  as  the  Lois  P. 
Earle  Herbarium  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
are  essential  to  research  in  plant  systematics. 
Herbarium  collections  provide  scientists  with 
specimens  of  plants  from  all  over  the  world. 
Extensive  collections  are  necessary  for  any  taxon- 
imic  or  systematics  study  since  it  is  usually 
impossible  for  a  single  scientist  to  collect  material 
personally  over  wide  regions. 

The  Lois  P.  Earle  Herbarium  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  contains  some  42,000  speci¬ 
mens  and  new  ones  are  continually  being  added. 
The  Lois  P.  Earle  Herbarium  contains  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  important  collections  of 
cacti  and  century  plants.  This  collection  is  used 
for  systematics  research  by  botanists  from  all 
over  the  world  and  also  provides  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  rare  or  sensitive  species  to  various 
resource  management  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  With  its  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  herbarium,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  con¬ 
tributes  significantly  to  the  growth  of  botanical 
knowledge  and  conservation  of  plants  and  sensi¬ 
tive  environments. 

In  so  many  ways  our  comfort  and  very  sur¬ 
vival  in  this  modern  world  depend  on  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  plant  systematists.  In  a  very  fun¬ 
damental  way,  plant  taxonomy  is  essential 
because  it  provides  a  standard  system  for  nam¬ 
ing  species  and  sharing  information  about  them. 
How  could  we  talk  with  one  another  about  a 
plant — or  even  look  it  up — if  we  did  not  have  an 
internationally  standardized  system  for  naming 
organisms? 

Research  in  plant  systematics  is  essential  for 
modern  efforts  in  conservation.  Training  in  plant 


taxonomy  and  systematics  is  necessary  before 
one  can  identify  plants  and  plant  species  any¬ 
where  on  earth,  whether  the  habitat  be  desert, 
grassland,  or  tropical  rain  forest.  There  are 
potential  botanical  "medicine  chests"  of  plants 
not  yet  known  to  science;  discovering  them 
would  be  severely  hampered  without  the  efforts 
of  plant  systematists. 

Plant  systematics  research  is  increasingly 
important  for  agriculture.  In  this  century,  a 
severe  "genetic  erosion"  has  plagued  many  com¬ 
mercial  agricultural  crops  because  selective 
breeding  for  "good"  characters  has  eliminated 
genetic  diversity.  Crops  are  more  susceptible  to 
new,  virulent  strains  of  pests  and  diseases.  Close 
wild  relatives  of  important  crop  plants  offer 
storehouses  of  genetic  diversity  which  can  be 
genetically  introduced  to  domestic  cultivars  to 
provide  disease  and  pest  resistance. 

This  area  of  botanical  research  also  strives  to 
answer  basic  questions  about  evolution  and  the 
diversification  of  life  on  earth.  In  seeking  and 
discovering  such  understanding  of  the  living 
world,  our  own  human  experience  is  greatly 
enriched,  it 


New  to  the  Garden  ? 

How  to  get  to  know  your  Garden? 

Step  one:  Read  the  Calendar  which  comes 
bound  in  the  center  of  this  publication. 
You'll  find  classes  on  art,  gardening, 
herbs,  landscaping,  vegetable  gardening, 
evaporative  cooling  and  heat  pumps,  bas¬ 
ket-making,  and  lots  of  other  subjects. 
There  are  also  birdwalks,  plant  shows, 
concerts,  meetings  of  people  interested  in 
plants,  flashlight  walks,  garden  talks,  and 
things  for  children  to  do. 

Step  two:  Pick  up  the  phone  and  call  941- 
1225  to  sign  up  for  classes  and  tell  us 
you're  coming!  it 
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Garden  course 

offers  certification 
in  desert  landscaping 

By  Cynthia  Salisbury 

In  response  to  many  requests,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  has  created  a  course  of 
study  which  will  qualify  graduates  as 
Certified  Desert  Landscapers. 

The  "hands-on"  series  of  workshops  will  pro¬ 
vide  practical  learning  experiences  in  all  aspects 
of  desert  landscape  installation  and  maintenance. 
Experienced  Garden  horticulturists  will  teach  the 
seasonally-oriented  series.  . 

These  certification  workshops  will  be  offered 
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m  Michael  Maira,  trees  and  shrubs  specialist  on  the 
Garden  horticulture  staff,  will  teach  pruning  techniques. 


as  a  one-year  program  in  three  sessions:  late  sum¬ 
mer,  winter,  and  spring.  Topics  will  include 
botany  basics;  desert  landscape  design  and  main¬ 
tenance;  water-wise  irrigation;  care  of  desert 
plants  such  as  wildflowers,  cacti,  succulents,  trees 
and  shrubs;  pest  management;  weed  control;  and 
troubleshooting. 

The  thirty  workshop  sessions  will  begin 
August  18  and  continue  through  May  1997.  Held 
in  the  mornings,  each  session  will  contain  ten 
successive,  four-hour,  weekly  workshops.  To 
receive  full  credit,  participants  must  complete  all 
three  workshop  sessions. 

Graduates  of  the  Desert  Landscaping 
Program  will  receive  certification  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  As  Certified  Desert  Land¬ 
scapers,  graduates  will  not  only  have  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  be  competent  land¬ 
scape  workers  but  will  have  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment  and  advancement.  A  list  of 
graduates  will  be  maintained  at  the  Garden  for 
referral  to  interested  employers. 

As  a  valuable  supplement  to  current  land¬ 
scaping  programs,  the  workshop  series  will  also 
be  offered  in  Spanish.  This  version  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  program  will  cover  all  the  major  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  regular  workshop  series. 

As  part  of  the  "hands-on"  training,  partici¬ 
pants  will  work  both  at  the  Garden  and  at  spe¬ 
cialized  sites  typical  of  "on-the-job"  settings.  At 
these  locations,  trainees  will  provide  free  labor 
while  learning  many  desert  landscaping  tech¬ 
niques.  Possible  on-site  projects  include  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  landscape  from  turf  to  desert;  pruning 
of  cacti,  trees  and  shrubs;  wildflower  planting 
and  cultivation;  general  groundskeeping  activi¬ 
ties;  irrigation  installation;  and  complete  land¬ 
scape  evaluation. 

The  Desert  Landscaping  Program  will  not 
only  provide  benefits  for  the  trainee  but  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  addition  or  complement  to  any 
desert  landscaping  operation.  In  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  be 
effective,  competent  landscape  workers,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Desert  Landscaping  Program  will 
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|  John 
Schluckebier, 
coordinator  of 
the  Desert 
Landscaping 
Program,  uses  a 
metering 
device  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  heat 
of  the  mulch 
around  this 
eucalyptus  tree. 
Students  will 
learn  the  latest 
technologies  in 
landscape  hor¬ 
ticulture  on 
their  way  to 
becoming 
Certified  Desert 
Landscapers  by 
the  Desert 
Botanical 
Garden. 


reduce  the  need  for  lengthy  training  by  an 
employer  and  could  save  employers  money  by 
avoiding  costly  mistakes  in  desert  landscape 
management. 

Registration  fees  for  the  regular  certification 
course  of  thirty  workshops  is  $1,500.  A  thirty  per¬ 
cent  discount  is  available  with  early  registration. 
Training  manuals  and  exam  fees  are  included  in 
the  workshop  fee.  For  more  information  on  the 
new  Desert  Landscaping  Program  workshop 
series,  contact  John  Schluckebier,  program  coor¬ 
dinator,  at  941-1225. 

The  Garden  will  also  offer  a  series  of  work¬ 
shops  for  homeowners,  starting  in  September. 
The  workshops  will  be  conducted  by  staff  horti¬ 
culturists  specializing  in  particular  areas  and  will 
be  offered  seasonally  on  such  topics  as  wildflow- 
ers,  pruning,  water  systems,  and  the  like.  Please 
contact  John  for  information  or  to  enroll  in  one  or 
more  sessions,  it 

(Cynthia  Salisbury  is  a  volunteer  in  the  community 
relations  department.) 


Teachers  figure  out 

how  to  teach  about  desert 

Teachers  from  five  Valley  school  districts 
joined  staff  from  the  Garden  Education 
Department  in  March  to  develop  better 
curricula  for  classes  planning  to  tour  the  Garden. 

Schoolteachers  have  repeatedly  requested 
more  background  information  and  instruction 
about  the  desert  to  help  them  teach  about  it  in 
their  classrooms. 

The  twenty  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
Desert  Training  Institute  spent  fifteen  hours  over 
a  weekend.  On  Friday  night  they  discussed  the 
differences  between  informal  and  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  since  teachers  are  often  unfamiliar  with 
educational  strategies  for  using  informal,  out¬ 
door  settings  as  classrooms. 

On  Saturday  they  tackled  the  question,  "What 
is  a  desert?"  and  then  they  explored  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail  to  study  plant  adaptations.  On 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  they  learned 
how  plants  and  animals  interact  in  the  desert, 
and  on  Sunday  they  studied  the  habitat  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  native  people  on  the  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  They  also  created  an 
"ethnobotany  teaching  kit"  of  mesquite  flour,  a 
saguaro-wood  calendar  stick,  agave  fiber,  and 
more. 

The  Institute  was  conducted  as  part  of  the 
Garden's  National  Science  Foundation  grant  in 
cooperation  with  Scottsdale,  Glendale, 
Washington,  Chandler,  and  Mesa  school  districts 
and  Arizona  State  University,  it 
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Big  red  tube: 

it's  testing  compost 


Horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical 

Garden  generates  enough  prunings  and 
clippings  in  a  year  to  bury  a  house  and 

its  lot. 

That's  about  36,000  cubic  feet  of  organic 
material,  according  to  Cesar  Mazier,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  horticulture. 

All  of  it,  other  than  what  was  used  in  a  small 
attempt  at  composting,  was  sent  to  the  dump. 
Some  would  consider  this  to  be  a  waste  of  plant 
material,  a  waste  of  landfill  space,  and  a  waste 
expense  in  having  it  carried  away 

That  material,  however,  is  now  being  com¬ 
posted  at  the  Garden,  thanks  to  an  industrial- 
strength  composter  on  long-term  loan  from  Toro, 
manufacturer  of  lawn  equipment. 

Toro  wants  Garden  staff  to  generate  informa¬ 
tion  about  composting  as  well  as  discover  any 
problems  with  the  composter.  Horticulturists  will 
experiment  with  compost  recipes  using  different 
materials,  in  particular,  high  cellulose  plants  such 
as  eucalyptus,  desert  legumes  (palo  brea  and 
palo  verde  trees),  and  cacti.  They  will  also  exper¬ 
iment  to  see  if  compost  is  species-effective;  for 
example,  would  mesquite  trees  be  most  benefited 
by  mesquite  compost? 

A  grant  for  $18,659  from  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  chipper-shredder  machine,  as  well  as  an 
electric  cart  to  assist  in  the  demonstration  com¬ 
post  experiment.  The  grant  also  provides  for  sig¬ 
nage  explaining  the  project  and  what  composting 
is. 

The  composter,  a  cylinder  about  twenty  feet 
long  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  turned  mechan¬ 
ically  either  on  a  computer-controlled  schedule 
or  at  the  discretion  of  horticulturists.  As  the  tube 
rotates,  the  shredded  organic  material  is  pushed 
towards  one  end  until  it  becomes  compost,  usu- 


Paul  Dickey,  composting  specialist,  adjusts  the 
spout  of  a  chipper-shredder  machine  which  pulverizes 
plant  material  before  throwing  it  into  the  big  red  tube 
for  composting. 


ally  in  about  four  weeks.  The  turning  process 
provides  air  to  activate  bacteria  to  break  down 
the  organic  material.  During  the  process  the 
organic  material  reaches  temperatures  of  130  to 
135  degrees,  which  kills  insects  and  their  eggs, 
and  sterilizes  the  material. 

Paul  Dickey,  a  Master  Gardener,  is  the  staff 
member  in  charge  of  the  composting  project.  He 
said  the  most  difficult  thing  about  composting 
usually  is  the  process  of  "turning  the  pile,"  which 
in  this  case  is  done  mechanically  thereby  reliev¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

The  Garden  will  use  the  compost  in  soil 
mixes  and  as  mulch,  for  an  anticipated  savings  of 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  department. 
But  the  new  composter's  benefit  will  be  more  as  a 
means  of  reducing  waste  production. 

Paul,  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable  about 
composting,  teaches  an  afternoon  workshop 
about  composting  on  the  second  Sunday  of  every 
month.  For  information  and  registration,  please 
call  the  Garden  at  941-1225. — Carol  Schatt  it 
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Wise  counsel 

for  growing  food 

Desert  Harvest:  A  Guide  to  Vegetable  Gardening  in 
Arid  Lands 
by  Jane  Nyhuis 

62  pp.  Tucson:  Growing  Connections,  Inc.,  1982 
(1995  revised /expanded)  $10 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Some  years  ago  my  friend  Karen  Reichhardt 
told  me,  "Some  people  are  farmers  and 
some  are  hunter/ gatherers.  You  are  a 
hunter/  gatherer." 

It  came  back  to  me  again  recently  when 
Enrique  Salmon,  whose  family  heritage  is  with 
the  Tarahumara  people  of  Copper  Canyon  in 
Mexico,  told  a  group  of  us  that  in  the 
Tarahumara  language  there  is  no  word  for 
"wilderness."  They  have  one  word  for  "garden" 
which  covers  all  growing  things — both  naturally 
occurring  wilderness  and  planted  landscapes. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  by  way  of  explaining  why  I 
like  the  book  Desert  Harvest  and  am  so  pleased  to 
see  that  not  only  is  it  still  available,  but  has  been 
recently  revised  and  expanded.  This  little  book  of 
only  62  pages  gives  wise  counsel  for  people  who 
want  to  grow  food  crops  in  the  Sonoran  Desert 
while  working  within  natural  desert  ecological 
systems — farmers,  that  is,  who  have  strong  urges 
to  be  hunter/ gatherers. 

Current  information  on  gardening  in  the 
desert  encourages  us  to  use  compatible  plants 
that  can  grow  well  in  these  surroundings.  The 
history  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  where  Phoenix  is 
located,  is  as  a  center  of  produce  which  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  supplied  food  for  all  the  surrounding 
mountain  areas  year  around.  If  the  Tohono 
O'Odham,  the  Pima,  the  Maricopa,  the  Gila  River 
people  could  grow  food  here,  why  can't  some  of 


their  practices  continue  to  produce  food  for 
many  people? 

Ms.  Nyhuis  says  "problems  . . .  arise  when  a 
gardener  tries  to  totally  alter  the  environment  to 
fit  preconceived  ideas  about  what  a  garden  looks 
like.  Those  familiar  with  gardening  in  a  humid 
climate  often  try  to  alter  the  desert  instead  of 
altering  their  own  habits. . .  .The  real  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  . . .  lies  in  discovering  . . .  the  constraints  and 
limitations  of  your  desert  ecosystem. . .  .(D)on't 
force  alien  elements  that . . .  lead  to  a  drastic 
alteration  of  the  environment." 

Desert  Harvest  is  not,  however,  a  book  of  lec¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  quite  practical  approach  to  growing 
vegetables  here  and  includes  digging  (page  52), 
the  first  desert  planting  seasons  (page  11),  and 
even  how  to  make  compost  (page  45).  There's 
information  on  which  vegetables  do  best  in 
which  seasons  (pages  12-16)  and  you  can  find 
out  which  local  desert  weeds  are  edible  (page 
25). 

I  hope  you  got  your  summer  plantings  of 
amaranth,  black-eyed  peas,  cucumber,  eggplant, 
melon,  okra,  peppers,  pumpkin,  and  sunflowers 
into  the  ground  by  May  15  so  they  will  be  ready 
in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  By  September  you 
can  harvest  your  peas  and  peppers  and  plant 
broccoli  and  carrots  for  a  mid-winter  feast.  And 
don't  forget  to  try  a  few  of  the  native  mesquite, 
prickly-pear,  and  tepary  bean  plants.  A  garden 
can  contain  both  annuals  and  perennials  for  all- 
around  pleasure  and  good  food. 

For  another  $12.95,  you  might  also  want  to 
try  C.J.  Niethammer's  Tumbleweed  Gourmet  which 
will  tell  you  how  to  make  "Wild  Greens  Souffle" 
(page  132)  and  "Squash /Pumpkin  Blossom 
Fritters"  (page  175).  Or,  if  you  are  a  real  purist  in 
approach,  you  can  try  Native  American  Gardening: 
Stories,  Projects  and  Recipes  for  Families  for  $15.95 
by  M.  J.  Caduto  and  J.  Bruchac,  which  includes 
ideas  for  making  corn  husk  dolls  (page  102)  and 
gourd  birdhouses  (page  98).  <Jr 
(Jane  B.  Cole,  former  research  librarian  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  continues  working  on  special  pro¬ 
jects.) 
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The  water  guy? 

— that's  Charlie 

Charlie  Brenner  brought  two  glasses  of  iced 
tea  over  to  a  table  on  Ullman  Terrace.  "We 
saw  about  twenty-five  birds  this  morning. 
Pretty  good,"  he  said,  ticking  off  a  few:  solitary 
vireo,  Watson's  warbler,  black-legged  heron,  and 
the  green-tailed  towhee,  one  of  the  many  migra- 
tories  visiting  the  Garden  this  spring.  He's 
always  been  a  bird-watcher,  but  got  serious 
about  it  four  years  ago  while  visiting  a  daughter 
in  Australia. 

Monday  is  Charlie's  day  to  bird.  "I  don't 
lead,  I  just  follow  the  docents,"  he  said.  Mondays 
he  starts  at  the  Garden  about  7:  30  a.m.  and  calls 
it  a  day  about  4  p.m.  The  same  on  Wednesdays, 
when  he  docents,  and  on  Fridays.  After  birding 
and  docenting  ("I  love  to  take  people  on  tours 
because  I  like  to  talk  to  them."),  Charlie  waters. 
He  waters  the  trees  and  pots  around  the  Terrace, 
Webster  Auditorium,  the  Earle  Herbarium,  the 
herb  garden,  and  other  regular  places.  "And 
then  people  say,  'I  got  a  spot.  Do  you  have  time 
to  water  that  today?" 

A 1994  graduate  of  the  Garden  docent  train¬ 
ing  class,  Charlie  has  already  put  in  over  2,000 
hours  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Garden. 

Born  in  New  Jersey,  he  grew  up  on  a  veg¬ 
etable  truck-gardening  farm.  After  a  stint  in  the 
Navy,  he  began  to  farm  in  Georgia.  "We  used  to 
have  telephone  operators  in  those  days,"  he  said. 
"I  got  to  talking  to  one  in  Florida  and  married 
her."  They've  been  married  48  happy  years  and 
raised  seven  children.  "Then  after  our  children 
were  grown,  she  brought  home  two  more.  They 
said  we  were  too  old  to  adopt  'em,  but  they  let  us 
raise  them  as  our  own." 

Five  of  those  children  were  already  born 
when  Charlie,  at  age  37,  graduated  from  Georgia 
Tech  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  indus¬ 
trial  management.  The  family  lived  in  Wisconsin 


and  New  York  before  moving  to  Chicago  where 
Charlie  spent  fourteen  years  as  superintendent  of 
a  plant  manufacturing  railroad  track  materials. 

Two  weeks  after  he  retired,  the  Brenners 
moved  to  Arizona.  "My  wife  has  bad  arthritis," 
Charlie  said,  "but  she  never  complains." 

"For  a  while  we  were  driving  2,500  miles  a 
month,  getting  to  know  Arizona.  We'd  go  up  on 
the  reservation  and  hunt  for  birds.  And  then  go 
somewhere  else  in  a  few  days." 

"My  girls  are  all  travelers,"  he  said,  "and  not 
a  one  of  my  children  finished  college,  but  they 
have  all  done  great,  they  have  good  lives." 
Charlie's  children  live  in  Missouri,  Chicago, 
Phoenix,  and  Australia.  Australia,  he  says,  is 
"unbelievable,  wonderful!  If  I  didn't  have  kids 
here.  I'd  live  there." 

Charlie  loves  to  read,  "bird  books,  right  now. 
But  when  I  retired,  I  reread  all  the  classics — the 
Odyssey,  House  of  Green  Gables,  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
And  Shakespeare,  I  always  say  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  psychiatrists  that  ever  was." 

Charlie  believes  your  brain  quits  if  you  don't 
stay  busy,  so  he  works  at  least  a  crossword  puz¬ 
zle  and  a  cyrptogram  every  morning. 

"Have  you  heard  about  the  critters?"  he  asks, 

pulling  a  tiny,  painted, 
clay  quail  out  of  his 
pocket.  It  was  a  gift  for  a 
departing  staffer.  "I 
can't  sing  and  I  can't 
dance,  but  anything  I 
see  I  can  make,  I  can 
form  it  from  clay."  Many 
staffers  and  volunteers 
have  animals  from 
Charlie  sitting  near  their 
desks. 

Why  does  he  work  so 
hard  at  the  Garden?  "Really,  I  love  Nature,  and 
have  to  be  busy.  I  just  can't  sit  and  do  nothing. 
You  just  have  to  give  something  back,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  do  our  part. 

"And  the  people  here  are  wonderful,  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  the  staff.  Everytime  I  have  ever  asked  a 
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question,  the  staff  has  always  had  the  time  to 
stop  and  give  me  an  answer. 

“And  they  feed  you!"  he  chuckled,  as  anyone 
who  has  attended  a  Garden  potluck  knows  how 
delicious  Garden  pitch-ins  are. 

He  claims  he's  a  loner — "You  see  me  near 
people  and  with  people,  but  I'm  a  loner." — yet 
he  is  so  gregarious  in  his  solitude,  talking  to  visi¬ 
tors  and  answering  questions  about  the  plants 
and  the  Garden,  that  it  sometimes  takes  him  all 
afternoon  to  get  through  his  watering  chores. 

Charlie  carries  a  tiny  notebook  with  the 
names  and  Garden  "addresses"  of  most  the 
plants  so  he  can  answer  visitor  questions.  "When 
I  say  their  Latin  names,  Caesar  rolls  in  his 
grave,"  Charlie  laughs.  Once  Charlie  spent  an 
entire  day  near  an  owl  who  perched  all  day  in  a 
mesquite  tree  in  Quail  Run.  He  pointed  out  the 
unusual  bird-visitor  to  Garden  tourists,  sharing 
with  them  his  binoculars  and  enthusiasm. 

"I  enjoy  life,  I  enjoy  the  mornings.  Life  is  just 
so  great.  There's  so  much  to  learn  and  I'm  not 
leaving." 

"Now  don't  make  me  sound  too  important," 
Charlie  warned.  "How  important  is  that  little  air 
spout  on  a  car  tire?  How  important  is  a  little 
piece  of  the  carburetor?  All  the  parts  of  a  car  are 
important.  That's  the  way  it  is  here.  All  of  us  vol¬ 
unteers  are  important." 

Then  he  was  off  to  do  his  watering. — Carol 
Schatt 


'Crystal  Vision' 

award  will  boost 
puppet  outreach 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received 
the  Crystal  Vision  Award  from  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Employees' 
Community  Fund.  The  award,  presented  annual¬ 
ly,  brings  with  it  a  check  for  $20,000. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  expand  the 
Garden's  outreach  program  to  elementary  school 
children,  which  comprises  two  puppet  shows, 
the  "Saguaro  Hotel"  and  "Seasons  of  the 
Desert."  Developed  by  the  Garden's  education 
staff  with  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater,  the 
puppet  shows  combine  education  about  the 
desert  with  the  arts  in  an  entertaining  format. 

The  shows  teach  some  elemental  concepts  about 
desert  plants  as  well  as  plant  and  desert  animal 
inter-dependence. 

Last  year  over  eleven  thousand  Valley  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  one  of  these  puppet  shows  in  their 
schools.  The  program  is  so  popular  that  the 
entire  year's  schedule  was  booked  within  two 
days.  When  funding  for  the  program  was 
exhausted,  approximately  thirteen  thousand 
children,  whose  teachers  had  requested  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  were  unable  to  see  either  of  the  pup¬ 
pet  shows. 

The  grant  from  McDonnell  Douglas  employ¬ 
ees  will  enable  the  Garden  to  develop  a  new 
puppet  show,  targeting  second  and  third 
graders.  "Seasons  of  the  Desert"  will  be  restruc¬ 
tured  for  a  slightly  older  audience. 

Nearly  150  additional  puppet  shows  will  be 
available  to  schools  as  a  result  of  this  $20,000 
grant.  Three  thousand  additional  students  will 
get  to  see  them,  it 
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Desert 

Gardener 


Garden  reading 

replaces  weeding 
in  summer  landscape 

" Gardening ,  reading  about  gardening ,  and  writing 
about  gardening  are  all  one;  no  one  can  garden  alone." 

— Elizabeth  Lawrence 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

Sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  both  a  gardener 

and  a  reader,  the  urge  to  read  about  garden¬ 
ing  overtakes  your  reading  lists.  Where 
once  a  good  magazine  or  newspaper  article  on 
gardening  would  suffice,  shelves  of  gardening 
books  now  demand  your  attention. 

It  usually  begins,  mildly,  with  a  manual  or 
guide.  Gardeners  have  long  relied  on  the  advice 
and  techniques  which  such  books  provide,  and 
this  style  of  book  is  often  underrated  for  its 
appeal  and  usefulness.  But  while  the  "how-to" 
book  is  usually  good  and  occasionally  excellent, 
it  is  local  by  nature,  a  problem  for  desert  garden¬ 
ers.  There  are  great  ideas  to  be  gleaned  from  out¬ 
standing  books  like  Mel  Bartholomew's  Square 
Foot  Gardening  or  Jim  Wilson's  treatment  of  wild- 
flower  gardening,  but  here  in  the  desert  south¬ 
west,  we  need  a  translator  for  timing,  soils, 
watering,  and  even  pest  problems. 

A  slightly  different  version  of  the  "how-to"  is 
the  "what  is  it"  book.  These  also  are  remarkably 
useful  books,  the  most  dog-eared  volumes  in  a 
gardener's  library.  The  group  includes  the  bibli¬ 
cal  Sunset  Western  Garden  Guide,  the  irreplaceable 
Native  Plants  for  Southwestern  Landscapes  by  Judy 
Mielke,  Bob  Perry's  Landscape  Plants  for  Western 
Regions,  and  a  dozen  others.  These,  too,  are  local 
in  scope.  The  best  not  only  answer  our  questions 
about  how  big  will  it  get  and  what  color  will  it 
bloom,  but  lead  us  to  look  for  plants  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar.  These  are  the  bedrock  of  a 


bookshelf. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  garden  writing, 
the  sort  which  captivates  and  touches  the  reader, 
irrespective  of  place.  Often  constructed  as  mem¬ 
oirs  of  a  particular  garden  or  locale  intimately 
known  by  the  author,  these  are  books  for  garden¬ 
ers  who  not  only  enjoy  plants  but  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  and  delighted  by  wonderful  writing,  an 
eye  for  detail,  an  ear  for  description,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  joys  and  rewards  of  gar¬ 
dening  itself.  Despite  their  very  local  origins — 
often  in  one  tiny  garden — such  books  know  no 
regional  boundaries;  they  are  packed  with  some¬ 
thing  to  hear,  something  to  learn,  and  something 
to  enjoy. 

The  delightful  A  Gentle  Plea  for  Chaos  by 
Mirabel  Ostler  opened  that  door  for  me  and  let 
me  see  that  garden  writing  could  be  more  than 
advice  on  planting  times  or  identification. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  garden  she  made  was  in 
England  and  not  one  of  the  plants  she  listed 
would  dream  of  growing  here,  I  found  her  expe¬ 
riences  and  good  humor  a  match  for  what  was 
happening  in  our  own  garden. 

That  book  also  introduced  me  to  the  value  of 
opinion  in  garden  writing,  in  her  case  a  strong 
one.  Opinions  in  writing  are  a  lot  like  spices  in 
cooking;  writing  without  them  might  be  .accurate 
and  nutritious,  but  never  much  fun  or  of  much 
long  lasting  appeal.  I  began  to  look  for  more. 

I  found  Michael  Pollan's  Second  Nature  and 
realized  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  writer,  a 
garden  could  be  a  powerful  metaphor  for  much 
more  important  issues.  This  book  takes  up  the 
argument  of  the  differences  and  nuances  of 
wilderness,  gardening,  open  space  and  man  on 
the  land  with  more  eloquence  and  power  than 
anything  I  have  ever  read.  It  also  introduced  me 
to  Eleanor  Pernyi  (Green  Thoughts),  a  highly  orig¬ 
inal  gardener  and  former  editor  of  Mademoiselle, 
whom  I  truly  would  like  to  meet. 

My  husband  Gary  found  Elizabeth  Lawrence. 
He  read  her  classic  The  Southern  Garden  long 
before  I.  She's  a  writer  whose  prose  is  graceful 
and  elegant,  the  very  picture  of  restraint  and 
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gentility,  yet  there  is  no  garden  writer  better  at 
description,  evidence  of  which  permeates  A 
Winter  Garden ,  The  Little  Bulbs,  and  Through  the 
Garden  Gate. 

Meticulous  and  clear,  she  used  a  Ridgeway 
color  chart  to  ascertain  the  precise  color  of  a 
flower.  I  still  marvel  at  her  technique  as  she 
moves  through  a  catalog  of  garden  plants,  one 
tiny  paragraph  at  a  time,  without  tedium  or 
redundancy.  This  kind  of  writing  is  the  envy  of 
any  serious  writer,  gardening  or  otherwise. 

From  her  it  was  an  easy  move  to  Allen  Lacy, 
still  living  and  writing  well.  For  an  introduction 
to  American  garden  writing  The  American  Garden: 
A  Sampler  blends  the  story  of  American  gardens 
and  its  best  reporters.  A  prolific  writer  and  avid 
gardener,  Lacy  continues  to  comment  on  plants 
and  gardening  through  his  newsletter 
Homeground.  He  is  attuned  to  the  historic,  and 
can  teach  any  of  us  more  than  we  could  ever 
remember  about  gardening  and  gardeners  in  our 
past. 

Henry  Mitchell,  beloved  columnist  at  The 
Washington  Post,  now  deceased,  wrote  the  most 
humorous,  outlandish  works  about  gardening  in 
modern  times.  You  can't  help  laughing  out  loud 
with  any  of  his  essays,  and  yet  they  are  able, 
shrewd  commentaries  on  gardening  and  its  prac¬ 
titioners.  Collected  in  the  irrepressible  The 
Essential  Earthman  and  One  Mans  Garden,  he 
makes  me  wonder  why  humor  is  so  uncommon 
in  garden  writing. 

For  a  more  Wodehousian  humor,  the  garden 
books  of  Beverley  Nichols  are  a  delight.  His  first 
garden  book  Down  the  Garden  Path,  has  been 
recently  reprinted.  A  prolific  writer  of  travel 
works,  fiction,  mysteries,  magazine  articles, 
Nichols  loved  to  garden — it  was  a  restorative 
hobby.  Because  he  was  a  writer,  he  had  to  write 
about  it,  and  the  characters,  scenes  and  events  of 
his  mishap-laden  gardens  are  hilarious  and  infor¬ 
mative. 

Robin  Chotzinoff  uses  the  character  and 
activities  of  gardeners  to  explore  gardening  in 
People  with  Dirty  Hands.  Each  essay  details  a  per¬ 


son  and  his/her  calling  with  regard  to  plants, 
none  of  them  ordinary.  The  story  of  the  women 
who  steal  old  roses  from  cemeteries  in  a  conser¬ 
vation  effort  is  by  itself  worth  the  book.  None  of 
these  people  created  great  gardens,  most  were 
humble  in  style,  but  each  is  a  rich  character/a 
reminder  that  often  the  uncommon  road  leads  to 
the  most  beautiful  of  places. 

If  you  have  a  trip  planned,  look  for  a  writer 
about  gardens  or  gardening  in  the  area.  It  enrich¬ 
es  the  trip  immeasurably  even  if  you  never  set 
foot  in  a  garden.  A  trip  to  New  England  last  sum¬ 
mer  made  Celia  Thaxter's  delicate  and  often 
poignant  Island  Garden  come  to  life,  and  the 
Vermont  hills  secured  in  my  imagination  the 
rough,  rocky  New  England  terrain  that  Joe  Eck 
and  Wayne  Winterrod  so  lovingly  describe  in  A 
Year  at  North  Hill. 

So,  on  long,  hot  summer  afternoons,  when 
the  shades  are  drawn  against  the  brutal  sun  and 
the  heat  traps  you  indoors,  let  the  gentle  voices 
of  garden  writers  welcome  you  into  their  gardens 
and  share  with  you  their  gardening  world.  <5r 

(Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  will  return  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  as  director  of  public  horticul¬ 
ture  on  June  9.  She  has  been  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.) 
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Toasting,  feasting, 
looking,  laughing 

We  opened  the  "new"  Garden 
with  March  events  for  donors , 
members,  volunteers, 
and  the  public 


It  was  a  grand  opening! 

Nearly  30,000  people  visited  the 
Garden  during  the  two-week  grand 
opening.  They  saw  new  walkways 
and  paths,  new  signs  and  exhibits, 
new  places  to  sit.  The  five-year, 
two-million  dollar  project  makes 
the  Garden  better  than  ever! 


•  H 


o 

s 


A  snapshot  collection  of  images  captures  only  a  few  of 
the  happy  moments.  From  above,  clockwise.  Director 
Carolyn  O'Malley  leads  a  stage  full  of  dignitaries  in  a 
toast;  donors  line  up  for  feasting;  a  visitor  checks  out  the 
new  "Saguaro  Smart"  sign;  Garden  volunteers  Ross 
Conner  and  Hermine  Shapiro  enjoy  a  laugh  among 
friends;  Saguaro  Society  members  include  (left  to  right) 
Diana  Smith,  Nancy  Swanson,  Nancy  MacBeth,  and  Cliff 
and  Marilyn  Douglas;  and  (below)  longtime 
volunteer/donors  Genevieve  Buckles  and  Lu  Gaetje  enjoy 
refreshments. 
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If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
for  more  information. 

slide  scanner,  IBM-compatible 
toaster  oven 
small  refrigerator 
bookcase 
laser  light  pointer 
heavy  duty  stapler 
leather  palm  gloves 
cutting  board 
bookends 

60  ft.  round  banquet  tables 
patio  table  umbrella 
36"  water  wand 
metal  soil  scoops 
plastic  dish  pans 
space  heater 

12"  or  smaller  bulletin  board 


Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  gener¬ 
ous  response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Julie  &  Brian  Beck  -  Packard  Bell  computer 
Barbara  &  Michael  Bornyasz  -  whiteboard 
&  stand 

Robert  B.  DeSantis  -  5  gallon  buckets 
Ron  Dinchak  -  file  folders  &  slide  holders 
Paul  K.  Dygert  -  35mm  camera 
Marilyn  Estrada  -  file  cabinet 
Mrs.  Edward  Gray  -  bond  paper 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  N.  Pesch  -  COMPAQ 
computer  &  software 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Smith  -  art  cabinets 
Karen  &  Robert  Wyndelts  -  computer 


WISH  LIST 


Dinner  on  Desert: 

big  WOW  for  party-goers 

The  11th  annual  Dinner  on  the  Desert  and 

specimen  plant  auction  at  the  Garden,  held 
on  April  19th,  was  themed  around  wild- 
flowers,  and  a  record  406  guests  showed  they  too 
are  "Wild  About  the  Garden"  by  attending  the 
event. 

Dinner  on  the  Desert  has  become  a  favorite  of 
benefit-party  goers  due  to  its  stunning  setting 
and  its  elegant  yet  casual  dress  code.  Coming  at 
the  end  of  the  black-tie  ball  season.  Dinner  on  the 
Desert  is  a  welcome  change.  Gone  is  the  ball¬ 
room,  too:  Dinner  on  the  Desert  was  held  under  a 
near-full  moon  on  a  perfect  April  evening. 

Another  reason  for  this  event's  popularity  is  the 
unique  silent  auction  which  offers  specimen 
plants  in  one-of-a-kind  containers  for  the  guests' 
bidding.  This  year  the  auction  featured  ten 
ceramists  affiliated  with  the  ceramics  department 
at  Arizona  State  University  and  two  signed  pho¬ 
tographs  donated  by  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  Garden  is  "wild  about  the  results,"  too. 
Dinner  on  the  Desert  raised  a  net  $107,000  (also  a 
Garden  record)  for  the  Garden,  to  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Garden's  horticulture  programs. tt 


1 1996-97  DBG  Board  of  Trustees  President  George 
Tyson  announces  that  a  bench  has  been  dedicated  in 
honor  of  DBG  Trustee  Nancy  Swanson.  Nancy  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  Dinner  on  the  Desert  for  her  extraordinary  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Garden. 
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The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges  the 
support  of  all  of  its  8,592 
members.  Recognized 
here  are  all  members 
of  the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are 
members  of  the  Ocotillo 
Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  and  Desert  Council, 
and  other  donations 
received  from  January  1, 
1997,  through  March  31, 
1997. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne&  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Amy  S.  Clague 
John  M.  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lawrence  L.  Cohn 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 
Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 
Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 


Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Janice  &  Rich  Sonntag 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Craig  Thorn 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Deborah  Faith  Hudak 
Doris  C.  Shamley 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Robert  P.  Bass  II 

Ruth  &  Kenneth  Berger 

Rita  &  Robert  W.  Bigony 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Shirley  &  A.  Kermit  Birth 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 

Sara  &  Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Terry  &  David  Bour-Beau 

Ted  Brown 

Edith  &  Laurence  Bruggers 
Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 
Savita  &  N.R.  Chandragiri 
Marjorie  &  R.F.  Chedester 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Elva  &  Lattie  F.  Coor 
Jennie  &  Jerry  R.  Cox 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
Scott  DeWald  &  Deborah 
Jamieson 
Brian  Dommer 
A1  Dunstan 

Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 
John  Ford,  Jr. 

Evelyn  &  Henry  Frey 
Barbara  Futoma 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Helen  G.  Gerdes 


Jane  &  E.H.  Gibson 
S.A.  Gorski 

Janet  &  Mark  L.  Grams 
Mary  &  Edwin  P.  Grobe 
Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 
Robert  &  Katherine  Kierland 
Herberger 

Louise  &  Larry  Horner 
Edward  Jacobson 
Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 
John  A.  Klepacki 
Linda  Knoblock 
Susan  Ledlow&  ChrisMcCrate 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Elizabeth  &  James  Lunseth 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard 
Creath 

Mary  P.  Main 

Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Marion  &  Donald  Matern 
Elizabeth  &  Robert  L  Matthews 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Robert  J.  McClure 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Mary  &  Larry  C.  Melcher 
Deborah  &  Duane  A.  Monroe 
Mary  Anne  &  Ralph  Mullen 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Margaret  &  E.H.  Neese 
Beverly  &  Richard  Northrop 
Arlene  &  Richard  S.  O'Day 
Marc  Olivieri 

Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 
Shirley  &  Thomas  R.  Ramaley 
Joyce  &  Doug  Rankin 
Jancy  &  Alfred  C.  Reid 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Mary  Rice  &  Michael  Lopez 
Jean  Robertson 
Nancy  &  Franklin  Sales 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Vicki  &  Paul  Shimp 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Ruth  Ann  Simmons 
Liz  Slauson 

Evelyn  &  Herbert  Smith 
Carolyn  &  Milton  R. 
Sommerfeld 

Judith  &  Neil  G.  Steinhoff 
R.C.  Taylor 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
Share  &  Ben  Thompson 
Wallace  Thorne 
Jane  &  William  Thurwachter 
Karen  &  Patrick  Tsutsumida 
Dick  Tucker  &  Cheryl  Kirk 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldman 
Renee  &  Bob  Walter 
Margaret  &  Paul  J. 

Wisniewski 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 


ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Cotton  Growers  Insurance, 
Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Arizona  Sun  Products,  Inc. 
Matthews,  Malone  &  Assoc. 
Ltd. 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates, 
P.C. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

Norwest  Bank  Arizona,  N.A. 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
Terravita 

Willis  Corroon  Corporation  of 
Arizona 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Miller  Wagner  &  Company, 
Ltd. 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Arizona  Public  Serice 
American  Express 
Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Motorola 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (7) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Mark  D.  Feldman 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw* 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 


William  Huizingh 
Melissa  Kemp 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Leontine  Sassell* . 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Gertrude  D.  Webster* 
Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts 
have  been  realized 


Have  you  provided  for 
the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information, 
call  Sherry  New, 
director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  at  941-1225. 


HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Karen  Bohan  and  John 
Cantelmo's  Marriage 

Catherine  Recker 

Jennifer  Johnston  and  Paul 
Dickey 

Norman  A.  Diedrich 

Billie  Karcher's  Birthday 

Laurie  &  George  Jackson 

Carolyn  O'Malley 

Robert  Gregoire 

Harry  Papp 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
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Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Frank  K.  Aurelius 
Dr.  Martin  T.  Farris 

Edward  "Ted"  Austin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dunlop 

Frank  Boyle 

Patsy  Staniszeski 

Warner  J.  Cummings 

Jan  Cummings 
Ruth  Hutchens 

Dick  Dymond 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Judy  Braun-Brody 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Dianne  &  Jeff  Kossnar 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Tom  Melis 

Jean  Besich 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Dee  Dee  Paterson 

Susan  &  A.J.  Tillinghast 

Molly  Povar 

Dr.  Ralph  Povar 

Square  Treguboff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Michael  R.  Trenam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Trenam 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Ann  G.  Holland 

Kirti  Mathura 

Garry  Moschet 
Judy  K.  Moschet 

Louan  K.  Patterson 

Maude  L.  Macken 
Robert  Patterson  &  family 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  F.  Albrecht 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Haas 
Brenda  Albrecht  &  Joel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Albrecht  & 
family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Sieckman  & 
family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Greene  & 
sons 

Ms.  Karen  Wimberly  & 
Derrick 

James  Peyton  &  Adrian 
Lois  Hibbert  &  Ken 


Justine  Newlon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mikal  Potter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louie  Pizzi 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Pizzi 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Hood  & 
sons 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Amigo  Mobility 
Arizona  Herb  &  Garlic 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Basha's  Inc. 

Brian  &  Julie  Beck 
Barbara  &  Michael  Bomyasz 
Jean  Bouchard 
Bowers  Worldwide  Travel 
Management 
Bulldog  Metals 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Robert  B.  DeSantis 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Ron  Dinchak 

Doubletree  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

Douglas  Architecture  and 
Planning 
Douglas  Dunn 
Paul  K.  Dygert 
Eddie's  Grill 

Embassy  Courier  Co.,  Inc. 
Marilyn  Estrada 
Fastsigns 
William  Ferrall 
Gil  Gifford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Gray 
John  B.  Hales 
Barbara  Homan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Hope 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neville  K.  Jantz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jones 
Gene  Joseph 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A. 
Kilbourne 

Dianne  &  Jeff  Kossnar 
Bob  Lane 

Matthews,  Malone  &  Assoc. 
Ltd. 

Membership  Consultants 
Millstone  Coffee,  Inc. 
Motorola  Food  Works 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Catherine  Mullan 
Noble  Studios,  Inc. 

Catherine  Otondo 
Owens  Broadcasting 
Company,  L.L.C. 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Paul's  Hardware,  Inc. 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  N.  Pesch 
Steve  Pilkington 
Reed/Kann  Commerical 
Printing 

Reed  Paper  Company 
Dave  Reiff  Printing 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 


Rolf's  Salon 
John  Schluckebier 
Nancy  Silver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Smith 

Janet  Smith 

Carolyn  Steinberg 

Jeff  Stinebiser 

Virginia  &  James  Walters 

WB61 

Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Diana  Wykes 
Karen  &  Robert  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

DONATIONS 

Clark  E.  Anderson 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 

Bonnie  J.  Barrett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Baumann 

Mrs.  Thelma  G.  Beall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.O.  Birkelbach 

Johnette  Braga 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Breunig 

Earl  E.  Brotherton 

Dr.  Laurence  Bruggers 

Kathleen  E.  Burns 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Barbara  Carpenter 

Drs.  Resa  &  Donald  Chase 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Christensen 

Joan  Cihak-Solvesky 

Cohn  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

R.  Ross  Conner 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Crawford 
Allerton  Cushman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  A. 
Denkers 
Pinney  Deupree 
Marquessia  DuBois 
Michelle  E.  Dunham 
John  Dunlop 
Agnes  L.  Edwards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  J.  Eisner 
Julie  Firestone 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 
Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Frey 
Vera  Garnet 
Karen  Goodyear 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Gordon 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Gully 
Pat  Guthrie 
Ruth  Hankins 
Terri  &  Rob  Hardy 
Hazel  Hare 
Jim  Harvey 
Judith  Hawksworth 
Barbara  Herber 
Nancy  Hillman 
Dana  Hines 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  Hise 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Horn 
D.M.  Horne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Howell 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Suzanne  Hurley 
Edward  Jacobson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Jaeger 
LuAnn  Jaramilo 
Steven  Kucharski 
LeKae  Galleries 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
H.  Gates  Lloyd 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel 
Luechtefeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.S.  Lundgren 

Macy's 

Gail  Martin 

Patricia  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Martin 

John  Marvin 

Vicki  A.  McCaleb 

Carolyn  &  Daniel  Meitzler 

Andrea  &  David  Michaels 

Jean  Millman 

Gail  Mohnk 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.H.  Neese 

Diane  Nourse 

Elizabeth  Ogden 

Helen  M.  Olson 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Ruth  Pegelow 

Kenneth  C.  Peterson 

Susan  &  Larry  Plosker 

John  H.  Plump 

John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Reid 
Patricia  Ryan 
Betty  Sadowsky 
Dr.  Michele  Scheiner-Raskin 
Lois  I.  Schneberger 
Scottsdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
J.  W.  Smith 
Althea  R.  Smith 
Margaret  L.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Smith 
Judith  &  Richard  Spiegel 
Michele  A.  Spiller 
Grace  Stanley 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Teets 
JoAnn  &  Eric  Turnquist 
Virginia  Ullman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 
Helen  Votichenko 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tim  Warfield 
Vivian  &  Jim  Wayland 
Dr.  William  Weese 
Virginia  Weise 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Russell  West 
Suzanne  L.  Wight 
Roberta  A.  Willingham 
Deborah  &  John  Wolfe 
Stephanie  N.  &  Roger  A. 
Young 

Rosella  &  Donald  Zerwer 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Cohn  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Mrs.  Lucille  Blessing  Earle 


Florence  B.  Hinshaw 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Citicorp  Foundation 
Exxon  Central  Services 
IBM  International  Foundation 
May  Department  Stores 
Company 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
Tandy  Corporation 
US  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 

RARE  PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Columbine  Garden  Club 
Houston  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardener 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Wilder 

Plant  Parents 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  Heitel 
Lauren  Beth  Gorman 
in  honor  of  Michelle  &  Richard 
Felker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Massie 
Mrs.  Florence  Nelson 
Betty  Radina 
Stevia  Slaughter 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Jennifer  Sands 
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Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  7-9  p.m. 

May  2  through  July  25 

Optional  dinners  by  Eddie's  Patio  Cafe  ($10.95) 
Optional  full  bar 

Advance  ticket  purchases  recommended 
Members,  $6;  non-members,  $6  plus  Garden 

admission 

Friday  Specials 

"A  Child  with  an  Adult"  activity 
8  -  9:30  a.m. 

June  6  through  August  15 
Each  "Special"  is  a  different  desert  adventure. 
These  include  a  trail  tour  with  hands-on  experi¬ 
ences  and  a  concluding  sensory  activity. 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Registration  for  Volunteer  Core  Course 

Interviewing  through  August  30 
for  admission  to  the  fall  course  in  desert  ecology. 
Volunteer  work  at  the  Garden 
starts  with  this  class. 

Class  limit:  50, 

meets  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays, 
September  23  through  November  6, 

8:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

$30  for  book  and  manual 
Call  941-1225  for  an  application 


Plan  to  attend 

the  Annual  Meeting 
for  members 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

May  22,  in  Webster  Auditorium 
5  to  6  p.m.,  program 
6  to  6:30  p.m.,  reception 


|  Echinopsis,  a  favorite  plant  in  the  Garden, 
bloomed  beautifully  this  year.  This  extra-large  blos¬ 
som  was  in  the  bed  of  South  American  cacti. 
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From  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  new  Desert  Discovery  Trail  Guide 
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SW  Desert 
Landscaping  A 


TwilightTour 
SW  Desert 
Landscaping  C 


Friday  Family  Special 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


Flashlight  Tour 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 
Designing  your  Herb 
Garden 


Members'  Heard 
Museum  Tour 
FlashlightTour 


TwilightTour 
SW  Desert 
Landscaping  E 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 
Evaporative  Cooling 


SW  Desert 
Landscaping  D 


Friday  Family  Special 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 
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Twined  Round  Basket 
TwilightTour 


Animals  in  the  Garden 
FlashlightTour 


Birds  in  the  Gardei 


Evening  Puppet  Show 


Friday  Family  Special 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 
Heat  Pumps 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


;  ■  TwilightTour 

?  YvJ  (.. 


Vegetable  Gardenini 
through  the  Seasons 
FlashlightTour 


Friday  Family  Special 
Pine  Needle  Basket 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 


Central  AZ  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


... 

FlashlightTour 


TwilightTour 


SunriseTour 


Jazz  in  the  Garden 


Summertime  Vase 
Basket 
TwilightTour 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


FlashlightTour 


Friday  Family  Special 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 


Childs'  Walking  Pack 
TwilightTour 
Fall  &  Winter 
Vegetable  Gardening 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Body  by  Herbs 


Evening  PuppUi  Show 


FlashlightTour 


Friday  Family  Special 
Potato  Basket 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 
Harvesting  an  Herbal 
Wreath 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


FlashlightTour 


TwilightTour 


Friday  Family  Special 
Jazz  in  the  Garden 


SunriseTour 


Central  AZ  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Meeting 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


FlashlightTour 


TwilightTour 


Friday  Family  Special 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Friday  Family  Special 


Garlic  Basket 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Wreaths,  Wreaths, 
Wreaths! 


Friday  Family  Special 


Pastels  on  Sandpaper 
Part  1 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Evening  Puppet  Sh< 


Pastels  on  Sandpaper 
Part  2 


Central  AZ  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Garden 

Hotlines 


Illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner,  Cardon  (Elephant  Cactus), 

From  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  new  Desert  Discovery  Trail  Guide 


Plant  Questions 
Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10-  11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225,  Free 
Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants?  Call  the  Garden's 
Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  help. 


Garden  Activities 
7  Days  a  Week,  24  hours 
(602)  481-8134,  Free 

Every  day  the  Garden  has  activities, 
workshops,  tours,  demonstrations, 
exhibits,  concerts,  or  puppet  shows. 

Call  the  Garden’s  Activities  Hotline  for  a 
weekly  update  of  the  current  activities. 


Ca/endar  of  Events  sponsored  by 


Delivering  More  Than  Power. 


Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


T rail  Activities  Desert 


Jazz  in  the  Garde 
Fridays 
June  &  July 
7-9  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 
All  Ages 

Call  the  Garden  (602 
of  performers  and  dinner  information. 
Call  (602)  941-1225  for  tickets 
Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6  (Concert 
ticket  price) 

Non-members  must  also  pay  Garden 
Admission 

Listen  to  the  best  in  jazz  entertainment 
while  enjoying  the  serene  beauty  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  at  night.  Dinner, 
catered  by  Eddie’s  Grill,  will  be  available 
for  an  additional  charge. 


Garden 


.TVs. 


The  Desert  in  Bloom:  Pastels  on 
Stained  Sandpaper  (2-parts) 

Nancy  Clauss 
Saturdays 
August  16  &  23 
7-11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  &  the  Garden 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $36,  Member:  $30 

The  soft  blending  of  pastel  chalks 
combined  with  dramatic  desert  subjects 
creates  beautiful  art.  Work  these  all 
together  onto  stained  sandpaper  and  the 
artist  creates  something  truly  unique. 
Participants  learn  the  basics  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  use  of  color  as  they  form  beautiful 
cactus  blooms  or  other  special  desert 
displays  from  the  Garden.  This  workshop 
is  good  for  beginners  and  encourages 
many  different  levels  of  artist  knowledge. 
What  a  relaxing  and  enjoyable  way  to 
experience  the  Garden! 


Central  Arizona  Ca 
Society 
Sundays 

June  29,  July  27,  i 
2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation, 
study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and  other 
succulents.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month  and  are  open  to 
anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  wonderful 
water-storing  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper 
(996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for 
more  information. 


Botanical 

f 


Sunrise  Tours  at 
Museum  a  the  Des 
Garden 
June  &  July 
Fridays  -  Pueblo  Grande  Museum 
(Call  495-0901  for  more  information) 
Saturdays  -  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
(See  “Trail  Activities ”  for  a  description) 

Hohokam  Experience  a  Friday 

Specials 

June  &  July 

Mon.  -  Thurs.:  Pueblo  Grande  Museum 
(Call  495-0901  for  more  information) 
Fridays:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  (See 
“Children  &  Family  Activities"  for  a 
description) 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  LECTURES  8c 

Flashlight  Twilight  Tours 
June  &  July 

Lectures:  Pueblo  Grande  (Call  495-0901 
for  dates  and  more  information) 

Flashlight  Twilight  Tours:  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  (See  “Trail  Activities”  for  a 
description) 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  7- 
Mondays 

June,  July  &  August 
7:15  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
All  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admissidr 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and 
bring  binoculars: 

“Taste  of  the  Desert”  Sunrise 
Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Saturdays 
June  &  July 
7  a.m. 

Tour  Waiting  Area  near  the  Amphitheater 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

A  sunrise  tour  in  the  tranquil  setting  of  the 
Garden  in  the  early  morning  draws  visitors 
to  explore.  They  hope  to  catch  a  quick 
glimpse  of  a  delicate  night-blooming 
flower  before  the  sun’s  rays  close  it 
forever.  Also  on  this  guided  tour,  visitors 
take  a  trip  to  an  authentic  saguaro  harvest¬ 
ing  ramada  on  the  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  see  a  demonstration  of  how 
the  saguaro’s  delicious  fruit  is  harvested. 
The  visitors  finish  the  tour  on  Archer 
House  Patio  with  refreshments  made  from 
the  desert’s  bounty,  a  pleasant  ending  for 
this  one-hour  tour. 

Flashlight  Desert  Discovery 
Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Wednesdays 

June  &  July 

7:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  the  Amphitheater 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

These  popular,  docent-guided  tours  have 
participants  exploring  the  many  adapta¬ 
tions  plants,  animals  and  insects  have 
made  to  summer.  Summer  nights  are  the 
most  active  time  in  the  desert.  Join  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  as 
they  explore  the  Garden.  Possible 
discoveries:  the  spectacular  beauty  of 
night-blooming  plants,  the  tracks  of  a 
small,  foraging  animal  or  the  evidence  of 
the  desert’s  diverse  insect  life.  Each 
evening  an  expert  is  on  the  trail  to  share 
their  knowledge  on  some  aspect  of  the 
night’s  desert  life.  Bring  a  flashlight  and 
wear  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

Twilight  Tours  with  "Cactus  Jack" 

“Cactus  Jack”  Blake 

Thursdays 

June  &  July 

7  p.m. 

Tour  Waiting  Area 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Walk  back  through  time  to  when  desert 
people  really  lived  off  the  land.  Learn 
about  their  foods,  medicines,  and  building 
materials.  After  the  walk,  join  “Cactus 
Jack”  for  refreshments  and  a  real  taste  of 
the  desert. 


“Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of 
the  Living  Desert” 

Self-guiding  Garden  game  for  children 
Everyday  During  Garden  hours 
Ask  for  copies  at  Admissions 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  how  plants  and  animals  are  able  to 
survive  in  the  desert  environment. 

(The  “Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the  Living 
Desert”  is  printed  through  the  generosity  of 
American  Express.) 


SOUTHWE 

A  Basic  and  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 
Ron  Dinchak 
Tuesdays  &  Thursdays 
(Begins  on  a  Thursday) 

May  29;  June  3,  5,10,12 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $1 2/session;  $50/series 
Member:  $1 0/session;  $40/series 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert’s  most 
valuable  resource  and  its  conservation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  arid  landscaping. 

These  lectures  are  a  basic  introduction  for 
a  homeowner  to  plan  and  plant  a  lush 
landscape  with  the  best  types  of  desert 
plants.  A  comprehensive  landscaping 
manual,  written  by  the  instructor,  is 
included  in  the  price.  This  workshop 
touches  on  many  areas.  (Due  to  class 
time  constraints,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  personal  landscape  designs.) 

SESSION  A  (Thursday,  May  29):  Land¬ 
scape  Planning  -  Planning  is  crucial  to  a 
successful  landscaping  project.  Whether 
starting  from  scratch  or  converting  an 
existing  landscape,  you'll  learn  basic  ideas 
on  how  to  begin. 

SESSION  B  (Tuesday,  June  3):  Land¬ 
scape  Design  -  This  session  discusses 
some  general  design  principles  and  talks 
about  special  features  such  as  a  pool, 
vegetable  garden,  wildflowers,  wildlife 
habitat  and  environmental  concerns. 

SESSION  C  (Thursday,  June  5):  Land¬ 
scaping  with  Desert  Trees  -  This  session 
is  .devoted  to  the  variety  of  desert  trees, 
how  to  select  nursery  stock,  planting 
techniques,  soil  preparation,  care  and 
maintenance. 

SESSION  D  (Tuesday,  June  10):  Land¬ 
scaping  with  Desert  Shrubs  -  Adding 
different  colors  and  textures  to  a  desert 
landscape  can  be  done  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  desert  shrubs.  This  session 
includes  selection  and  care. 

SESSION  E  (Thursday,  June  12):  Land¬ 
scaping  with  Succulents,  Vines  & 
Groundcovers-Succulents  (including  cacti), 
vines  and  groundcovers  add  interest  to  any 
desert  landscape.  Includes  selection, 
planting  techniques,  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Designing  Your  Herb  Garden 
Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
June  7 

8  a.m.  - 12  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $26,  Member:  $22 

This  workshop  gives  participants  an 
overview  of  the  many  herbs  that  grow  well 
here  in  the  desert.  Included  is  information 
on  herbs  that  are  good  for  culinary, 
medicinal,  or  craft  uses.  Participants  have 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  rough  draft 
design  of  an  herb  bed,  or  decide  where  to 
incorporate  herb  plants  into  an  overall 
landscape. 

Vegetable  Gardening  Through 

The  Seasons 

Kirti  Mathura 

Wednesday 

June  25 

7  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $14,  Member:  $12 

Your  soil  is  loaded  with  organic  matter,  the 
drip  system  is  working. ..but  you  just  didn’t 
plant  the  right  vegetable  at  the  right  time. 
This  workshop  helps  you  get  a  grasp  on 
what  to  plant,  when,  and  where,  through 
the  seasons. 


Fall  &  Winter  Vegetable 

Gardening 

Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday 

August  17 

8  - 10:30  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

It's  time  to  start  your  cool  season  veg¬ 
etable  garden!  Find  out  what  you  can  plant 
at  this  time  of  year,  how  to  plant  it,  tips  on 
getting  a  good  crop,  where  to  buy 
seed. ..you  might  even  meet  someone  to 
swap  seedlings  with! 


Member  Evt 


Private  Tour  of  The  Heard 
Museum 
Wednesday 
June  11 

6-7:30  p.m.  Cocktails  and  Tour 
7:30  p.m.  Optional  Dinner 
The  Heard  Museum 
Reservations  Required 

Come  for  a  private,  behind-the-scei 
look  at  one  of  the  Valley’s  premier 
tions.  Mingle  with  fellow  members 
a  cocktail  reception  and  take  a  unique 
Members  will  see  a  rare  look  at  the 
museum  through  the  eyes  of  the  director. 
Optional  dinner  to  follow.  For  Saguaro 
Society,  Director’s  Circle  &  President’s 
Club  Members. 
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Muffin  Basket 
Bonnie  "Bogie"  West 
Tuesday 
June  3 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m^^Vv 
Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration 
Non-Member:  $35,  Member :  $28 

This  useful,  medium-sized,  kitchen  basket 
is  specially  made  for  muffins,  rolls  or 
breads.  Adorned  with  handles  and  curls, 
this  basket  measures  approximately  14"  in 
diameter. 

Twined  Round  Basket 

Diane  Wilson 

June  19 

Thursday 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 

This  sturdy  little  basket  is  9"  in  diameter,  3 
1/2  “  deep  and  made  of  dyed  reed.  This 
basket  is  so  versatile,  being  the  perfect 
size  for  bread  and  rolls,  to  candy,  to  a 
loose  change  basket  for  a  dresser.  The 
participants’  imaginations  make  this 
basket’s  use  unlimited. 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 
Sharie  Monsam 
Friday 
June  27 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 

This  workshop  teaches  participants  how 
to  make  a  pine  needle  basket  using  this 
natural  plant  material.  Depending  on  the 
participant’s  taste,  the  finished  basket  can 
range  in  size  from  a  small  baseball  to  a 
very  large  grapefruit.  This  is  a  great 
introduction  to  the  coiling  method  of 
basketry.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
price. 

Summertime  Vase  Basket 

Diane  Wilson 

Thursday 

July  10 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $28,  Member:  $24 

Dress  up  your  dried  flower  arrangements 
in  a  basket  made  from  dyed  reed  -that  you 
made  yourself.  This  barrell-shaped 
basket  will  be  6”  in  diameter  and  7"  deep. 


Potato  Basket 
Sharie  Monsam 
Friday 
July  18 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 
This  basket  was  used  first  by  Europeans 
to  collected  their  potatoes.  This  sturdy 
basket  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  volley¬ 
ball  and  is  decorative  and  useful.  The  rim 
is  a  rattan  hoop  drilled  with  ribs  forming 
the  rounded  bottom.  Reed  and  vine  are 
woven  around  the  ribs  leaving  holes  near 
the  rim  for  hand-holds.  If  the  basket  is 
used  for  harvesting,  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  can  be  washed  right  in  the  basket. 

Harvesting  an  Herbal  Wreath 
Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
July  19 

9  a.m.  - 12  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $36,  Member:  $30 

These  “olfactory  delights”  awaken  your 
sense  of  smell  and  can  become  a 
seasonal  project  using  whatever  is 
blooming  and  growing  in  your  garden. 
While  making  the  wreaths,  participants 
even  learn  some  “how  to”  tips  for  growing 
a  beautiful  herb  garden.  Here’s  another 
way  to  use  and  enjoy  plants  from  your  herb 
garden!  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
price. 

Garlic  Basket 
Kirti  Mathura 
Sunday 
August  10 
12  noon  -  4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $26,  Member:  $22 

Create  your  own  hanging  basket  to  store 
garlic.  Learn  tips  to  grow  garlic  at  home, 
so  there  will  be  a  fresh  harvest  for  the 
basket  next  year!  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 

Wreaths,  Wreaths,  Wreaths!!! 
Diane  Wilson 
Wednesday 
August  13 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $44,  Member:  $36 

Everyone  in  this  class  gets  to  make  at 
least  three  different  kinds  of  wreaths  and,  if 
time  permits,  even  more!  Join  in  the  fun 
and  make  a  Date  Palm  Stem  Wreath,  a 
Pine  Cone  Wreath  and  a  Red  Pepper 
Wreath.  The  wreaths  have  unusual 
textures  and  visual  character. 


Evening  Garden  Puppet  Shows 
The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Tuesdays 

June  17,  July  15,  August  19 


7  -  8  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

These  evening  puppet  shows  offer  visitors 
a  special  chance  to  discover  some  very 
different  desert  characters.  These  plants, 
animals  &  people  are  puppets  in  specially 
created  shows  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater.  Garden  audiences 
actively  participate  in  the  shows  as  these 
lovable  puppets  show  how  real  plants, 
animals  and  people  live  in  the  desert. 
Children  of  all  ages  have  been  seen 
leaving  the  Garden  singing  the  shows’ 
songs! 

June  17:  “Hotel  Saguaro” 

July  15:  “Seasons  of  the  Desert” 

August  1 9:  “Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  & 
Woolly” 


Animals  in  the  Garden 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Wednesday 
June  18 
8  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  7-12  years 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 
Why  would  animals  be  in  a  garden?  Do 
they  help  the  plants?  How  are  they  able  to 
live  in  the  desert?  Learn  about  animals  in 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  through 
observation,  games,  art,  signs  and  stories. 
Come  join  the  fun!  Bring  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  clothing.  Activities  are  both 
outside  in  the  Garden  and  inside  Webster 
Auditorium.  Bring  a  sack  lunch.  Drinks 
are  provided. 

Friday  Specials:  A  Child  with  an 
Adult  Activity 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Fridays 

June,  July  &  August 
8  -  9:30  a.m. 

Meet  at  the  Garden  Amphitheater 
Children:  3-12  with  an  adult 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

Fridays  are  special  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Each  “Special”  is  a  different 
summer  desert  adventure.  Each  includes 
a  trail  tour  with  hands-on  experiences  and 
a  concluding  sensory  activity.  Wear 
comfortable  clothing  and  shoes,  a  hat  and 
bring  a  water  bottle. 

June  6:  Eyes,  Ears,  Fingers,  Nose  and 
Tongue 

June  13:  Flowers  or  ‘There  is  always 
something  blooming” 

June  20:  Trees,  Trees,  Trees! 

June  27:  Birds 
July  11:  Saguaro  Fruit  Harvest 
July  18:  Tortoise,  Snake  &  Lizard 
July  25:  Spines,  Thorns  and  other 
Stickers 

August  1 :  Hold  That  Water! 

August  8:  Colors  of  the  Summer  Desert 
August  15:  Prickly-Pear  Fruit  Harvest 


Children’s  Walking  Pack 
Bonnie  “Bogie”  West 
Thursday  * 

July  17 
9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Ages:  8-12  Years 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 
Weave  a  colorful  fun  pack  to  take  with  you 
on  gathering  walks.  This  unique  pack  is 
woven  with  reeds,  rope,  string  and  leather 
and  has  shoulder  straps  for  backpacking. 


Children’s  Art  Basket 
Bonnie  “Bogie”  West 
Thursday 
August? 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Ages:  8-12  Years 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 
Weave  a  large  basket  to  hold  all  of  your  art 
supplies.  If  time  permits,  children  weave 
smaller  baskets  to  hold  pencils,  brushes, 
crayons  and  other  supplies. 


Ethnobot 


Body  By 
Kirti  Mathura  & 


Sunday 
July  13 
1-3  p.m. 
Webster 


Adults 


Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $27,  Member:  $22 

Use  your  herbs  (ethnobotany  isn’t  just  for 
ancient  cultures)!  Explore  some  basic 
everyday  uses  of  herbs  that  grow  well  here 
in  the  desert.  Many  body  care  products  are 
easy  and  fun  to  make.  Discover  herbal 
soaps,  mouthwashes,  haircare  and  much 
more  (including  a  little  aromatherapy). 
You’ll  even  take  a  few  samples  home  to 
enjoy  later! 


Volunteer 

Overturn 


Volunteer  Core  C< 

DBG  Staff 

Interviewing  through  Augi 
trainings 

Call  Monday  through  Fricte 
8:30  a.m.-Noon  or  1 :00-4:  30 
Teens  to  Adults 
Advance  registration  require 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  a  very 
active  volunteer  organization.  In  1996,  the 
Volunteers  contributed  over  50,000  hours 
of  service.  There  are  volunteer  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  every  phase  of  Garden  work. 
Training  begins  with  the  50-hour  Volunteer 
Core  Course  in  desert  ecology  followed  by 
specialized  training  for  each  of  the 
Garden’s  volunteer  programs.  The 
Volunteer  Core  Course  is  September  23 
through  November  6,  Tuesdays  &  Thurs¬ 
days,  8:30  a.m.  to  Noon.  Course  Fee: 

$30  for  book  and  manual.  Class  Limit:  50 
(only  2  absences  allowed  during  the 
course).  Last  year  we  had  a  waiting  list,  so 
call  early.  Call  (602)  941-1225  to  find  out 
about  the  Garden  Volunteer  opportunities 
&  to  request  an  application. 
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Evaporative 
Cool  Without 
Budget 
Tom  Babcock 
Saturday 
June  14 


9-11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 

This  short  course  covers  topics  such  as: 
How  does  evaporative  cooling  work? 
When,  Where  and  How  to  use  evaporative 
cooling.  Coolers  and  Security  -  when  to 
close  the  windows.  What  size  and  type  of 
cooler  to  use  and  what  are  the  operating 
costs. 


Everything  you  ever  wanted  to 

KNOW  ABOUT  HEAT  PUMPS  BUT  WERE 
AFRAID  TO  ASK. 

John  Duncan 
Saturday 
June  21 
10  -  11am. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 

Can  heat  pumps  save  homeowners 
energy  and  money?  How  do  they  work? 
Find  out  during  this  lecture  which  covers 
how  heat  pumps  convert  warm  air  to  cool 
and  cool  air  to  warm,  how  to  evaluate 
various  commercially  available  heat 
pumps  and  which  is  the  best  for  your 
home.  Find  out  what  SEER  means  and 
how  to  conserve  power  and  money  with 
your  current  heat  pump.  Find  out  about  a 
heat  pump  as  a  water  heater. 


Illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner,  Saguaro  Stem  and  Flowers, 

From  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  new  Desert  Discovery  Trail  Guide 


Instructors 

summer  —  19  9  7 


Babcock,  Tom  -  A  Water  Resource  Specialist  for 
the  Phoenix  Water  Services  Department.  He  is 
responsible  for  conservation  programs  focused  on 
reducing  residential  water  use  and  wastewater 
flows.  Tom  has  over  28  years  of  diversified 
professional  experience  as  a  water  conservation 
specialist,  lobbyist,  public  information  officer, 
journalist  and  publications  editor  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  He  was  the  1995 
recipient  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  “Manager’s  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Public  Service." 

Blake,  “Cactus”  Jack  -  Landscape  Supervisor  of 
the  state  of  Arizona's  Department  of  Emergency  & 
Military  Affairs.  He  is  responsible  for  over  40,000 
acres  of  pristine  desert.  “Cactus  Jack”  has  been 
presenting  “A  Taste  of  the  Desert"  tours  and 
lectures  since  1980.  He  has  been  a  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Volunteer  since  1995. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group  founded 
in  1974.  Its  members  come  together  from  varying 
backgrounds  with  a  common  interest  in  deserts 
and  succulent  plants.  The  Society  was  principally 
founded  to  bring  together  people  who  want  to 
know  how  to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate  each 
other  about  succulent  plants.  The  Society’s 
meetings  bring  in  speakers  who  range  from  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  experts,  to  speakers  from  other 
states  and  countries,  along  with  university  experts. 
There  are  also  round  table  discussions  by 
members  sharing  how-to-grow  tips  from  their  own 
experiences. 

Clauss,  Nancy  -  A  juried  member  of  six  pastel 
societies,  including  Degas  Pastel  Society  and  the 
Northwest  Pastel  Society.  She  enjoys  using 
pastels  to  portray  her  favorite  subjects  including 
cacti  in  bloom,  pottery  still  lifes,  desert  land¬ 
scapes  and  people.  Nancy  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  her  “Prickly-Pear”  cactus  in  bloom.  She 
has  done  commissioned  work  for  companies  such 
as  the  Phoenix  Branch  of  American  Express. 
Nancy’s  work  is  also  included  in  many  private 
collections. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included 
experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Dinchak,  Ron  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environ¬ 
mental  biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  A 
popular  Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in  desert 
landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

Duncan,  John  -  Arizona  Public  Service  marketing 
engineer.  His  duties  include  research  on  heat 
pumps  and  indoor  air  quality.  John  was  an  air 
conditioning  contractor  for  many  years. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  touring 
theater  in  Arizona.  The  company’s  permanent 
downtown  theater  opened  in  1988  featuring 
weekend  performances  of  traditional  and  Arizona 
heritage  stories.  The  company  tours  and 
conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden’s  Naturalist.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a 
volunteer  in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and 
Sonoran  Adventure  Guide  for  Students.  She 
joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1994.  Barbara  has  a 
B.A.  degree  in  Biology  from  Knox  College  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for 
the  Garden’s  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  botany  and 
environmental  biology.  Kirti  has  helped  collect 
data  for  various  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies 
and  has  extensive  experience  in  all  types  of 
propagation. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to 
represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows,  in 
1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit’s  Church  in  Mesa, 
Arizona. 

Thayer,  Ann  -  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  Volunteer  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Ann  joined  the  Garden 
Volunteer  organization  in  1995.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Arizona  Herb  Association,  is  the 
current  First-Vice  President  and  chairs  the 
Cosmetics  sub-group  of  the  Association.  Ann  is 
also  a  Master  Gardener. 

Wilson,  Diane  -  A  basketry  instructor  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  since  1978.  She  has  taken 
many  basketry  classes  in  Calif.,  III.  and  AZ.  Diane 
is  a  current  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Arizona  Desert  Weavers  and  Spinners  Guild  and  a 
member  of  Basket  Artisans  of  Arizona. 

West,  Bonnie  “Bogie”  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and  designer 
of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that  is  now  being 
marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has  taught 
classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and  California.  Her 
work  is  in  galleries  in  all  those  areas. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1 201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 
(602)941-1217 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April  (Closed  Dec.  25)  8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

May  -  September  7  a.m.  - 1 0  p.m. 

Desert  House  Exhibits  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Gift  Shop  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Plant  Shop  (open  Oct.  -  May)  9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 
Eddie's  Patio  Cafe  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
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Concerts  Every  Friday  Evening  thru  July  25th,  7  -  9  p.m. 
Call  941-1225  for  Tickets 
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Admission: 

Adults  -  $7,  Seniors  -  $6,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free,  Members  -  free 


cd  the  Garden  for  Special  Group  Rates ! 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Become  a  Member  today!  If  you're  not  already  a  member  or  if  you  know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden 
membership  as  a  gift,  consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission  for  one  year;  guest  passes  for 
family  or  friends;  four  free  packets  of  desert-plant  seeds;  a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including  this 
Quarterly  Calendar,  invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts  on  classes  and  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 
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A  new  year: 

changes  to  look  for 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

October  1st  begins  the  Garden's  new  fiscal 
year,  and  it  will  certainly  seem  like  a  new 
season  as  the  pace  of  activity  picks  up. 
We  will  be  celebrating  many  changes.  Some 
are  small,  in  the  nature  of  fine-tuning  what  we 
have  to  offer.  For  example,  we  know  our  semi¬ 
annual  plant  sales  are  very  successful.  But  the 
biggest  complaint  we  receive  is  that  "it  is  too 
crowded."  Our  solution?  We  will  extend  the 
hours  by  opening  earlier  to  members  on  Friday. 
This  is  a  small  change,  but  it  will  help. 

A  new  opportunity  was  created  for  Mary 
Irish,  director  of  public  horticulture,  in  the  form 
of  a  radio  show.  On  Saturday  mornings,  you  can 
tune  to  KOY  am  radio  (55  on  the  dial)  to  hear  her 
answer  questions  about  desert  landscaping  on 
her  show  "The  Arizona  Gardener."  Gardening  is 
the  number  one  hobby  in  the  country,  so  this  is  a 
splendid  way  to  capture  the  ear  of  our  communi¬ 
ty.  Congratulations,  Mary! 

A  new  resource  we  will  offer  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  Desert  Fandscaper  Certification 
Program.  We're  frequently  asked,  "Would  you 
please  recommend  a  gardener  who  specializes  in 
desert  plants?"  often  followed  by  a  comment 
such  as  this:  "The  last  gardener  we  had  just 
pulled  up  all  my  young  wildflowers  thinking 
they  were  weeds."  Cesar  Mazier  and  John 
Schluckebier,  along  with  a  bevy  of  other  experts 
from  the  DBG  Horticulture  Department,  are 
teaching  a  hands-on  course.  By  next  spring  there 
will  be  several  DBG-certified  landscapers  who 
will  be  well  qualified  to  care  for  desert  plants. 
The  Garden  will  then  be  able  to  send  out  a  list  of 
graduates  to  all  of  those  people  who  call,  asking 
for  recommended  gardeners. 


A  long-awaited  improvement  is  the  new 
phone  system,  just  being  installed.  It  promises  no 
more  busy  lines,  crossed  wires,  or — worst  of  all — 
a  crashed  system  leaving  us  without  phones  for 
days.  After  much  study  and  evaluation  by  Bob 
Martin,  our  facilities  manager,  and  due  to  the 
generosity  of  Ross  Conner,  a  valued  volunteer 
and  donor,  and  Mike  Pestano,  president  of 
American  Telephone,  this  new  system  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  reality  and  will  make  communications 
much  easier. 

Two  events  should  go  on  your  October  calen¬ 
dar:  the  UK/AZ  Festival  and  Art  in  Bloom. 
Arizona  will  join  hands  with  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  month-long  program  of  unique 
offerings.  The  Garden,  one  of  the  many  partners 
in  this  venture,  will  feature  the  Scones,  A  Celtic 
Celebration,  and  Meadowlark,  musical  groups 
which  will  bring  the  sounds  of  the  United 
Kindgom  to  three  Music  in  the  Garden  concerts. 
Please  read  the  newspapers  for  the  schedule  of 
other  events  held  all  over  the  Valley. 

Art  in  Bloom,  on  October  12,  promises  to  be  a 
wonderful,  early  evening  where  you  can  stroll 
through  the  Garden  admiring  artwork  (and  per¬ 
haps  purchasing)  while  sampling  a  variety  of 
excellent  food  and  drink  and  enjoying  the  sounds 
of  an  internationally  known  Celtic  quartet. 

What  an  exciting  way  to  celebrate  the  "new 
year"!  ☆ 
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What  kind  of  cactus  is  that? 

—the  difficulties  in  putting  a  name  on  a  plant 


By  Edward  F.  “Ted"  Anderson 
Senior  Research  Botanist 

Cacti  are  difficult  to  classify.  They  lack  the 
features  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  cover 
most  landscapes.  They  often  grow  in  habi¬ 
tats  hard  to  reach  and  inhospitable.  They  are  a 
challenge  to  prepare  as  herbarium  material  or 
"vouchers,"  and  their  slow  growth  is  a  problem 
in  studying  their  life  cycles.  Most  cacti  are  leaf¬ 
less  in  the  normal  sense,  usually  having  highly 
modified  leaves  in  the  form  of  spines.  Like  leaves 
on  a  tree  or  shrub,  spines  vary  extensively  in 
color,  size,  shape,  and  number,  even  on  single 
individuals. 

Another  problem  in  classifying  cacti  is  the 
nature  of  their  reproduction.  Some  behave  like 
most  plants,  producing  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds 
in  the  typical  sexual  process.  But  other  cacti  have 
less  fidelity,  crossing  between  species  and  even 
genera  to  produce  hybrid  offspring. 

An  example  of  such  a  hybrid  is  a  group  of 
cacti  near  Lima,  Peru,  which  was  once  named 
Neobinghamia.  Actually,  this  population  consists 
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of  hybrids  between  Haageocereus  multangularis 
and  Espostoa  melanostele.  Because  it  is  of  hybrid 
origin  the  group  is  correctly  called  xHaagespostoa. 
Another  example  of  natural  hybridization  of 
cacti  is  xMyrtgerocactus  from  Baja  California,  a 
hybrid  between  Bergerocactus  emoryi  and 
Myrtillocactus  cochal. 

The  genus  Opuntia,  particularly  the  prickly- 
pears,  has  created  a  nightmare  of  taxonomic 
problems  through  a  combination  of  occasional 
"good"  crosses  with  other  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  occasional  hybrid  crosses  between 
individuals  of  different  species,  the  development 
of  polyploidy  (having  extra  sets  of  chromo¬ 
somes),  and  then  a  wild  spreading  of  the  variant 
forms  through  vegetative  or  asexual  propagation. 
This  has  led  to  swarms  of  prickly-pears  whose 
parentage  is  difficult  to  determine.  Even  the  well- 
known  Indian  fig  or  mission  cactus,  Opuntia 
ficus-indica,  is  believed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin. 

Few  specimens  and  'inept'  records 

The  problems  of  individual  variation,  tough 
geography,  and  uncertain  lineage  have  provided 
serious  difficulties  in  the  naming  of  cacti.  Making 
it  even  harder  is  that  poor  records  have  been  kept 
of  plants  which  have  been  described. 

While  it  is  a  challenge  to  make  a  good  herbar¬ 
ium  specimen  of  a  barrel  cactus  or  an  Ariocarpus, 
permanent  specimens  must  be  preserved,  as 
required  by  the  International  Code  of  Botanical 
Nomenclature,  which  provides  the  rules  by  which 
plants  are  named.  Unfortunately,  many  early 
botanists  and  amateurs  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  creating  type  specimens,  which  are 
the  actual  permanent  herbarium  sheets  or  speci¬ 
mens  preserved  in  alcohol  upon  which  new 
names  are  based.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  viola¬ 
tors  of  the  Code  was  the  German  plant  grower. 
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Curt  Backeberg,  who  simply  named  new  species 
based  on  living  plants  in  his  greenhouse.  No  per¬ 
manent  records  exist  for  many  of  Backeberg's 
names,  as  well  as  those  of  some  others  who 
described  new  species  of  cacti.  Today  we  do  not 
really  know  to  what  plants  those  names  refer, 
thus  making  them  essentially  worthless. 

Myron  Kimnach,  of  The  Huntington 
Botanical  Garden  in  San  Marino,  California,  com¬ 
mented  that  this  absence  of  actual  plant  material 
is  made  more  serious  by  "often  inept  taxonomic 
cactus  literature,"  thus  providing  almost  no  accu¬ 
rate  records  of  what  plant  was  actually  described. 
A  remarkable  case  in  point  is  Backeberg's 
description  in  1949  of  Oreocereus  crassineveus ,  a 
new  species  that  he  described  from  a  moving 
train  as  he  passed  through  the  mountains  of 
Bolivia!  Of  course,  he  did  not  collect  or  cite  a  type 
specimen,  nor  did  he  take  any  photographs. 

Some  new  species  have  been  described  from 


Opuntia  ficus-indica,  the  Indian  fig  cactus,  a  proba¬ 
ble  hybrid. 


one  or  only  a  few  plants  growing  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Variation  patterns  of  natural  populations 
could  not  be  studied  from  such  a  small  number 
of  individuals,  so  variant  forms  were  often 
described  as  different  species  or  varieties,  when 
in  fact  they  were  simply  a  few  of  many  slightly 
different  forms  of  a  single  population. 

Amateurs  often  tend  to  look  for  differences 
rather  than  for  similarities  because  new  species — 
and  hence,  new  names — are  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  regardless  of  whether  they  really  repre¬ 
sent  a  natural  group  of  plants  Although  others 
may  feel  that  cactus  classification  will  never 
recover  from  this  "stamp  collector"  mentality,  I 
disagree.  Most  non-botanists  who  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  cacti  also  have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  plants  with  which  they  associate. 
Their  thirst  for  knowledge,  coupled  with  the 
cooperation  of  researchers  who  are  willing  to 
explain  what  they  are  doing,  should  reduce  many 
of  the  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  of  the 
past. 

Cactus  names  are  boxes  within  boxes 

The  process  of  classification  involves  the 
grouping  of  plants  into  taxa  on  the  basis  of  their 
relationships;  these  groups  are  then  ranked  in 
certain  larger  categories,  which  are  units  of  classi¬ 
fication  that  can  be  thought  of  as  boxes  within 
larger  boxes.  Each  category  makes  a  convenient 
"folder"  or  "pigeon-hole"  into  which  the  taxa 
may  be  placed. 

A  common  misconception  is  that  plants  are 
classified  directly  into  categories.  Rather,  they  are 
classified  into  groups,  which  are  then  placed  into 
categories.  Groups  are  supposedly  objective  or 
non-arbitrary,  reflecting  some  characteristic  truly 
existing  in  nature,  whereas  categories  are  clearly 
human-created,  finite,  and  arbitrary,  having  been 
decided  upon  before  groups  are  assigned  to 
them.  Groups  of  organisms  are  not  always  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other  because  of  the 
blending  of  characters,  but  categories  are  fixed 
"boxes"  into  which  the  groups  are  placed.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  categories  are  easi- 
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ly  defined.  The  major  problem  in  cactus  classifi¬ 
cation  is  placing  a  group  in  the  appropriate  cate¬ 
gory.  This  is  a  judgment  call. 

Although  the  International  Code  of  Botanical 
Nomenclature  lists  twenty- four  categories  in  the 
nomenclatural  hierarchy,  it  does  not  define  them. 
Botanists  agree  about  which  plants  belong  in  the 
Family  Cactaceae  and  that  the  family  belongs  in 
the  larger  “box,"  or  Order  Caryophyllales.  The 
difficulties  arise  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  those  categories  below  it.  Entire  books 
have  been  written  attempting  to  define  and 
explain  species,  for  there  is  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  what  a  species  is.  Many  botanists 
believe  that  a  species  is  a  biological  entity,  like  an 
individual.  For  our  purposes  we  can  look  at  the 
species  as  a  biological  entity  that  normally  repro¬ 
duces  within  its  gene  pool.  Various  mechanisms 
exist  to  assure  purity  of  reproduction,  and  exper¬ 
imental  verification  of  this  sexual  reproduction  is 
possible. 

The  genus  is  a  higher  level  of  organization;  it 
is  a  "larger"  category  or  box  than  is  a  species. 
Some  biologists  argue  that  the  genus,  unlike  a 
species,  is  only  a  human  creation,  not  a  true  bio¬ 
logical  entity,  whereas  others  suggest  that  a 
genus  is  a  natural  group  of  plants  with  similar 
features;  that  is,  it  is  a  group  of  closely  related 
species.  A  genus  has  no  accepted  definition  other 
than  that  it  should  be  natural  and  show  disconti¬ 


nuities  from  other  genera.  By  "natural,"  one 
means  that  the  organisms  in  the  group  show  an 
overall  resemblance.  As  a  genus  is  a  creation  of 
humans,  it  must  therefore  be  practical;  it  must 
serve  a  purpose,  which  is  usually  to  contain  a 
group  of  species  that  have  several  characters  in 
common,  particularly  with  regard  to  morphology 
and  genetics. 

Carl  Linnaeus,  the  great  18th-century 
Swedish  botanist,  had  a  concept  of  the  genus  as 
that  of  a  broad,  inclusive  group,  but  the  tendency 
in  more  recent  times  has  been  to  narrow  the 
generic  concept,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  cacti. 
Whereas  Linnaeus  placed  all  cacti  in  the  single 
genus  Cactus,  taxonomists  both  before  and  after 
him  accepted  several  genera.  However,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  size  is  not  a  valid  criterion 
for  determining  the  boundaries  of  a  genus.  The 
most  important  factor  is  that  it  be  a  natural  enti¬ 
ty.  A  "good"  genus,  such  as  Obregonia,  may  have 
only  one  species,  but  another  genus,  such  as 
Mammillaria,  may  have  more  than  one  hundred 
species.  Both  are  believed  to  be  natural  entities 
meeting  the  criteria  of  what  a  genus  is. 

The  names  change ,  hut  not  just  on  whim 

Many  people  are  frustrated  and  at  times  even 
angry  when  a  "new"  classification  of  a  group  of 
cacti  appears  with  changes  in  the  names  of  well- 
known  plants.  Botanists  certainly  do  not  aim  to 
confuse  or  change  needlessly  the  classification  of 
cacti. 

Changes  result  from  new  evidence  or  new 
interpretations  of  data.  Research  in  the  past  few 
decades  leading  to  significant  reinterpretations  of 
cactus  classification  has  included  my  studies  of 
Neolloydia  and  Thelocactus,  as  well  as  the  work  on 
the  columnar  cacti  by  A.C.  Gibson  and  K.E. 

Horak  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  new  studies  of  Ferocactus  by  Hugo  Cota 
at  Iowa  State  University,  detailed  analyses  of 
Echinocereus  and  Melocactus  by  Nigel  Taylor  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  a  revision  of 
Pereskia  by  Beat  Leuenberger  in  Germany,  and 
the  study  of  Eriosyce  by  Fred  Kattermann,  a 
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research  associate  at  our  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

Exciting  new  work  is  being  done  in  analyzing 
the  DNA  sequences  of  cacti  by  Robert  Wallace  of 
Iowa  State  University,  using  plant  material  from 
the  DBG.  This  information  is  helping  taxono¬ 
mists  clarify  relationships  at  the  species  level — 
and  higher.  In  fact,  it  is  resulting  in  new  interpre¬ 
tations  of  entire  subfamilies  and  tribes,  to  say 
nothing  about  generic  boundaries. 

Similar  work  in  anatomy  and  critical  studies 
of  seeds  and  pollen  with  the  scanning  electron 
microscope  have  also  led  to  new  interpretations. 
Field  studies  continue  to  be  of  great  importance, 
for  observations  of  natural  populations  allow 
researchers  to  understand  the  ranges  and  scope 
of  variation  patterns.  Fieldwork,  for  example, 
was  essential  in  my  understanding  the  genera 
Ariocarpus  and  Lophophora  (peyote).  There  is  no 
way  by  which  one  can  compare  a  few  plants 
growing  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  with  many 
times  that  number  of  plants  on  a  hillside.  What 
may  appear  to  one  looking  at  few  widely  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  cultivation  as  distinct  "species"  may, 
in  fact,  be  only  certain  forms  in  a  continuum  of 
variations  in  a  single  population.  I  still  recall  my 
fascination  in  looking  at  one  clump  of  Lophophora 


williamsii  in  Mexico  and  seeing  heads  that  repre¬ 
sented  what  had  been  described  as  five  different 
species. 

Classifications  change  when  new  evidence 
indicates  that  rearrangement  of  a  group  seems  to 
"make  more  sense."  Naming  and  grouping  are 
strictly  judgment  calls  aimed  at  helping  us  better 
understand  the  plants  with  which  we  work.  The 
decision  of  where  to  place  a  group  of  organisms 
in  the  hierarchy  must  be  one  only  of  careful 
weighing  of  evidence  and  an  attempt  to  be  con¬ 
sistent. 

Disagreements  occur  among  taxonomists.  For 
example,  some  believe  that  Cochemiea  is  a 
bonafide  genus,  while  others  use  the  same  data 
to  argue  that  it  is  merely  a  subgenus  of 
Mammillaria.  Likewise,  the  International 
Organization  for  Succulent  Plant  Study  (IOS) 
Working  Group  decided  that  Echinomastus 
should  be  included  in  Sclerocactus,  though  some 
disagree.  Neither  side  is  right  or  wrong.  Each 
taxonomist  must  interpret  the  data  as  best  as  he 
or  she  can,  and  then  a  decision  is  made  into 
which  category  the  group  is  placed.  More 
research  and  new  data  may  lead  to  other  changes 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  family  and  the 
relationships  within  it.  it 


(Dr.  Anderson ,  a  cactus  taxonomist ,  has 
published  many  articles  on  cacti  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  book  on  the  family.) 


Lophophora  williamsii  (peyote)  from  Mexico. 
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Gardening  on 
the  edge 

where  wildlife — and 
challenges — roam 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

"For  the  garden  is  a  place  with  long  experience  of 
questions  having  to  do  with  man  in  nature." 

— Michael  Pollan 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  into  the  Sierra 
Ancha  Mountains,  east  of  Phoenix.  This  is  a 
beautiful  range  full  of  a  surprising  variety  of 
plants  and  coated  with  the  history  of  previous 
communities  from  the  Salado  Indians  to  19th- 
century  settlers.  At  the  rise  of  a  hill  with  the 
entire  Tonto  Creek  Valley  to  my  left,  I  was 
stunned  to  find  an  exquisite  garden  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  natural  beauty.  Iris  and  other  blooming 
plants  covered  a  small  hill  on  top  of  which  was 
an  unobtrusive  house.  Fruit  trees  framed  the 
area,  and  in  some  way  it  all  fit  together — the 
rocks,  the  plants,  the  fruit  and  the  mountains.  I 
didn't  know  it  then,  but  that  was  a  real  garden 
on  the  edge. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  believe  that 
they  live  on  the  edge  of  town — or  where  that  was 
last  week.  Certainly  increasing  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Valley  live  in  places  where  javelina 
reign  supreme,  where  native  plants  and  long 
desert  vistas  are  just  over  the  wall.  Although  it's 
pleasant  to  live  with  a  closer  connection  to  the 
wilder  part  of  life,  wildness  comes  with  a  price, 
just  as  gardens  do.  Each  is  a  singular  part  of  our 
landscape,  so  that  while  wildness  and  gardens 
can  be  brought  together  amicably,  they  will 
never  learn  to  be  each  other. 

Living  with  a  certain  degree  of  wildness  is 
not  restricted  to  being  far  away.  Neighborhoods 


which  border  the  parks  and  mountain  preserves, 
or  have  large  amounts  of  native  vegetation  are 
equally  in  touch  with  the  edge.  Gardening  in 
these  areas  offers  some  unique  challenges  to  a 
desert  gardener,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
destructive  force  of  the  animals  with  which  we 
share  the  area. 

Rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  javelina,  and  deer 
eat  everything,  but  especially  ravage  young 
plants  or  those  with  lots  of  new  growth.  As  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  become  increasingly  dry  in  the 
early  summer,  these  animals  turn  more  and  more 
often  to  the  lush  gardens  we  have  planted.  As 
our  homes  increase,  their  home  ranges  diminish; 
yet  our  gardens  provide  ever  more  food,  so  their 
numbers,  particularly  rabbits,  increase. 

Few  things  remedy  this  cycle  other  than  the 
indignity  of  chicken  wire  cages  and  sturdy  fenc¬ 
ing.  And  even  then  one  must  take  care  that  the 
fence  is  set  below  the  ground  level,  ideally  ten  to 
eighteen  inches,  and  that  it  is  sturdy  enough  to 
repel  the  pushing,  digging,  and  climbing  of  these 
desert  garden  pests.  Repellents,  sprays  and  other 
chemical  deterrents  have  limited  success  and 
limited  usefulness. 

Pest  plants  take  on  a  new  and  dangerous 
dimension  out  on  the  edge.  Some  plants,  such  as 
fountain  grass  (Pennisetum  setaceum),  buffel  grass 
(Cenchrus  ciliaris),  African  daisy  (Dimorpho theca 
sinuata),  red  brome  (Bromus  rubens),  tamarisk 
(Tamarix  pentandra)  and  Mexican  palo  verde 
(Parkinsonia  aculeata)  easily  naturalize  here  and 
should  never  be  planted  outside  the  urban  core. 
Careful  selection  is  the  key  to  keeping  potential 
plant  pests  in  control;  if  a  plant  is  reseeding  too 
successfully  outside  of  cultivated  and  irrigated 
areas  and  is  not  a  local  native,  edge  gardeners 
would  be  well  advised  to  get  it  out  of  their  gar¬ 
den. 

Besides  the  problems  of  taking  over  natural 
areas,  pest  plants — particularly  grasses — provide 
the  perfect  fuel  for  fire.  Controlling  the  amount 
of  grass  near  homes  and  buildings  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  danger  of  destructive  fires  low,  espe- 
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Listen  to  Mary  Irish  on  her  radio  show >,  " The  Arizona  Gardener, 
Saturday  mornings,  7  to  9,  KOY  am  (55  on  the  dial) 


dally  once  the  grasses  begin  to  dry. 

There  are  other  challenges  to  gardening  on 
the  edge,  chiefly  how  well  the  two — wildness 
and  the  cultivated  garden — fade  from  one  into 
another.  The  break  between  man-made  environs 
and  natural  ones  can  be  sudden,  like  a  wall,  or 
gentle,  such  as  a  gradual  change  of  plants.  Either 
way,  the  goal  is  to  keep  the  integrity  and  delights 
of  each,  the  wilder  area  and  the  garden,  in  bal¬ 
ance. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  everything 
you  put  in  is  native  or  planted  in  an  entirely  nat¬ 
uralized  manner,  but  it  will  be  more  successful  if 
one  considers  how  it  will  look  all  together.  I  have 
seen  lovely  edge  gardens  marred  significantly  by 
using  brilliant  blooming  vines  like  jasmine  and 
bougainvillea  on  the  wall  which  looks  out  to  the 
natural  scene.  Framing  the  view  with  softer  tones 
that  are  more  like  the  surrounding  vegetation 
creates  a  gentler,  more  pleasing  contrast. 

The  ultimate  height  of  trees  and  how  they 
affect  the  views  is  important.  Great,  tall,  dense 
trees  are  disruptive  to  a  long,  sweeping  view.  If, 
however,  the  view  is  limited  or  of  dubious  value, 
then  a  delicate  vegetative  cover  might  be  in 
order. 

Even  great  formality  such  as  the  hard  edges 
of  a  linear  patio  or  pool  can  unite  with  a  more 
natural  surrounding  by  using  a  background  of 
harmonious  shrubs  to  move  the  eye  gently  to  the 
natural  areas. 

While  walls  certainly  provide  privacy  and 
some  protection  from  the  marauding  critters, 
they  are  more  interesting  with  plants.  I  have  seen 
walls  with  breaks  to  allow  for  particularly  sensa¬ 
tional  views,  and  the  plants  in  those  areas  were 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  Such  a  simple 
trick  gives  the  illusion  that  the  wall  is  permeable, 
merely  an  imaginary  trick,  rather  than  a  visual 
stop  sign.  Letting  native  plants  rise  above  the 
wall,  or  fall  over  it,  further  diminishes  the 
abruptness  of  the  change  wildness  to  garden. 

It  is  often  a  shock  to  newcomers  to  realize 
that  although  they  have  a  large  lot  and  a  good 


deal  of  natural  area,  they  are  still  looking  at  their 
neighbor's  garage  from  the  patio  or  kitchen  win¬ 
dow.  A  native  screen  helps  keep  the  sense  of  the 
place  while  providing  privacy.  Large  native 
plants  such  as  palo  verde  (Cercidium  floridum  and 
C.  microphylla),  ironwood  (Olneya  tesota),  jojoba 
(Simmondsia  chinensis),  or  mesquite  (Prosopis 
velutina)  provide  privacy  boundaries  as  well  as 
strong  natural  character. 

The  creation  of  pleasing  gardens  which  blend 
comfortably  with  their  surroundings  is  the  goal 
of  all  gardeners,  whether  on  the  edge  of  a  forest, 
a  desert,  or  embedded  deep  within  the  urban 
core.  Whether  the  edge  is  a  piece  of  pristine 
desert,  an  adjacent  preserve  or  park,  or  a  small 
wild  drainage,  gardeners  who  can  accept  the 
challenge  of  a  partnership  between  their  gardens 
and  the  wildness  around  them  are  able  to  delight 
in  the  serenity  and  contentment  which  those  gar¬ 
dens  bestow,  it 

( Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 

is  is  it 

Members'  shopping  hours  have  been 
extended  for  the  Fall  Landscape  Sale. 

Members  may  shop  from  noon  to  6  p.m., 
Friday,  Oct.  24,  and  from  8  to  9  a.m., 
Saturday,  Oct.  25. 

is  is  it 


Books  needed  for  sale 

Used  books  are  needed  for  the  book  sale  at  the 
Fall  Landscape  Sale,  Oct.  24,  25,  and  26. 

Please  bring  book  donations  (no  magazines, 
please)  to  the  Garden  admissions  booth  anytime 
between  now  and  the  plant  sale.  Shelly  Alam, 
admissions  coordinator,  will  store  the  books, 
and  library  volunteers  will  sort,  price,  and  dis¬ 
play  them  in  the  tent  during  the  sale.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  the  library,  it 
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Art  in  Bloom 

set  for  October  12 

Arizona's  most  extraordinary  garden 

party,  Art  in  Bloom,  will  be  held  4  to  8 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  Oct.  12. 

The  event,  to  be  held  this  year  for  the  second 
time,  will  feature  the  works  of  up  to  thirty-two 
Arizona  artists  and  will  reflect  their  interest  in 

the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  The  artists 
will  be  present  to 
demonstrate  and 
talk  about  their 
work. 

Sculptures,  bird- 
houses,  pottery, 
photography,  and 
original  paintings 
will  be  among  the 
types  of  art  on  dis¬ 
play  and  for  pur¬ 
chase.  A  silent  auc¬ 
tion  of  special 
pieces  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  historic 
Webster 
Auditorium. 

Guests  will  enjoy  delicious  tastings  from 
local  restaurants  including  Eddie's  Grill,  the 
Havana  Cafe,  Hops!,  and  Cafe  Boa.  Sampling 
stations  along  the  paths  will  offer  tastes  of  beer, 
wine,  margaritas,  and  soft  drinks,  and  no-host 
bars  will  also  be  available. 

Entertainment  along  the  trail  will  include 
mimes,  jugglers,  clowns  as  well  as  the  interna¬ 
tionally  known  musical  group,  A  Celtic 
Celebration,  which  includes  Irish  fiddler  Bonnie 
Rideout  accompanied  by  bagpipe,  guitar  and 
hammer  dulcimer  musicians. 

Proceeds  from  this  fundraiser  will  support 
the  Garden  and  will  be  used  to  enhance  the 
Garden's  ability  to  provide  special  events  on 


Ullman  Terrace.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  is 
underwriting  the  event. 

Admission  to  the  event  is  $40  per  person  and 
reservations  may  be  made  by  returning  the  insert 
in  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  or  by  tele¬ 
phoning  the  Garden,  941-1225.  Only  one  thou¬ 
sand  tickets  will  be  sold.  Special  invitations  will 
be  mailed  to  Garden  members  in  early 
September,  it 

'Calendar' 

takes  a  new  shape 

The  Garden's  Calendar  of  Activities  has 
been  steadily  growing  over  the  last  few 
years  and  has  outgrown  its  old  format.  In 
this  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  you  will 
find  the  Calendar  in  a  new,  booklet  format. 

Chuck  Smith  and  Jim  Sudal  of  the  com¬ 
munity  relations  department  worked  with 
designer  Doreen  Lah  of  Reed  Kann 
Commerical  Printing  to  create  the  new  for¬ 
mat  for  our  growing  Calendar.  We  are 
excited  about  the  new  format  and  are 
delighted  that  it  makes  more  efficient  use  of 
the  paper  which  the  old,  fold-out  calendar 
used. 

We'd  like  you,  our  Garden  members,  to 
help  us  evaluate  this  new  calendar  design. 
Please  take  a  moment  to  let  us  know: 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Garden  Calendar's 
new  look? 

What  do  you  like  about  the  Calendar's  for¬ 
mat  and  content? 

What  do  you  think  should  be  changed  or 
added  to  the  Calendar? 

Please  return  your  comments  to  Jim 
Sudal  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201 
N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008.  * 
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Luminarias  '97: 

ticket  order  forms 
will  be  mailed 


Garden  members  will  find  ticket  order 

forms  for  Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  in 
their  mail  in  early  September. 

The  event — a  festive  tradition  in  many  family 
calendars — held  this  year  for  the  20th  time,  will 
be  from  5:30  to  9:30  p.m.  December  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  first  night,  Thursday,  is  reserved  for 
members  and  their  guests,  although  members 
may  choose  to  attend  any  of  the  three  nights. 
Event-goers  experience  the  magical  glow  of  over 
seven  thousand  luminarias  (paper  bags  glowing 
with  lighted  candles)  as  they  stroll  the  Garden 
pathways,  enjoying  a  variety  of  musical  groups 

as  well  as  complimentary 
hot  cider  and  gourmet 
cookies. 

Only  10,000  tickets  will 
be  sold  for  the  three  nights 
of  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias ,  which  will 
most  likely  be  sold  out  by 
mid-November.  No  tickets 
will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

Tickets  for  members  are 
available  at  discounted 
prices  only  through 

October  15th.  They  will  cost  $7  for  adults  and  $2 
for  children  aged  5  to  12.  Order  forms  may  be 
returned  to  the  Garden  with  a  check  or  charge 
card  number.  Tickets  may  be  ordered  by  tele¬ 
phone  (941-1225)  starting  October  1st.  After 
October  15th  members  will  be  charged  full  price 
for  tickets.  Members  pay  full  price  for  guest  tick¬ 
ets. 


Lae  NTochea 

Pi 


Luminarias 


Tickets  will  be  sold  to  the  general  public 
starting  October  1st  at  full  price,  $10  for  adults 
and  $4  for  children  aged  5  to  12. 


Members  and  their  guests  will  enjoy  shop¬ 
ping  at  the  event  Gift  Mercado  and  the  Garden 
Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 

Food  may  be  purchased  in  a  food  tent  with 
cash  or  check.  A  menu  of  southwestern  food  will 
be  offered  as  well  as  beer  and  wine  and  other 
beverages. 

Parking  will  be  at  Phoenix  Municipal 
Stadium  at  the  intersection  of  Van  Buren  Street 
and  Galvin  Parkway /Priest  Road.  A  free  shuttle 
service  will  operate  to  and  from  the  Garden. 
Parking  on  the  Garden's  north  parking  lot  will  be 
available  to  persons  with  disability  license  plates 
or  parking  passes,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle,  and 
President's  Club. 

In  the  case  that  rain  cancels  the  event,  tickets 
may  be  used  for  admission  to  the  Garden  in  1998 
excluding  Luminaria  '98  and  other  special  events. 
Tickets  are  not  tax-deductible  if  they  are  used. 

Cochairing  the  event  are  Carla  Lingerfelt, 
Don  Brickley,  and  Ann  Turpin  Thayer,  it 


Can  you  help? 

The  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  ask  if  members 
can  help  find  some  supplies  needed  for  Las  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias. 

A  few  of  their  needs: 

•  ten  Santa  Claus  hats 

•  four  flashlights 

•  fifty  butane  fireplace  lighters 

•  six  one-quart  hot/ cold  beverage  bottles 

•  four  half-gallon  hot/ cold  beverage 
bottles 

•  ten  50-foot  exterior  extension  cords 

•  thirty-five  sets  of  100-light  strands  of 
white  twinkle  lights  with  connecting 
ends 

•  one  hundred  "C"  sized  batteries 
Please  call  Jean  Besich,  967-1085,  for  more 

information  on  how  to  contribute  funds  for  these 
items.  Or  you  may  drop  any  of  these  items  at 
Kayla  Kolar's  office  in  Webster  Auditorium,  it 
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Childhood: 

when  books  plant 
the  love  of  nature 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 

In  the  recent  movie  "Ulee's  Gold,"  the  book  which 
Peter  Fonda  reads  aloud  to  his  granddaughter  is 
Paddle  to  the  Sea  by  Holling  Clancy  Holling.  This 
classic  natural  history  story  tells  of  snow  melting  in 
springtime,  water  flowing  into  rivers,  and  the  changes 
in  the  natural  world  that  take  place  over  time.  It  gives 
readers  (or  listeners)  an  inspired  feeling  for  the 
sources  of  water,  passage  of  time,  and  beauty  of  the 
out-of-doors. 

''Ulee's  Gold"  is  good  entertainment  as  a  movie. 
Perhaps  the  director  was  inspired  by  reading  stories 
about  natural  history  subjects  as  a  child.  When  I  saw 
the  reading-aloud  sequence  in  the  movie,  it  reminded 
me  of  how  much  my  own,  my  children's,  and  my 
grandchildren's  knowledge  has  been  shaped  by  the 
stories  we  read  (or  heard)  as  young  people. 

Paddle  to  the  Sea  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  books  of  out-of-doors  stories. 

In  The  Dark  Canoe  Scott  O'Dell  takes  us  to 
Magdalena  Bay  in  Baja  California.  Mr.  O'Dell  says  he 
was  inspired  to  write  this  story  by  his  own  reading  as 
a  young  man  of  Moby  Dick. 

Stuart  Little  by  E.B.  White,  illustrated  by  Garth 
Williams,  is  a  wise  and  authoritative  mouse  hero  who 
has  adventures  in  the  parks  and  parklands  of  New 
York  state. 

In  One  Morning  in  Maine  by  Robert  McCloskey, 
illustrated  by  the  author,  a  human  family  spends  the 
day  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  observing 
loons  and  other  shoreside  wonders  as  they  go  about 
their  errands. 

Both  A  Cricket  in  Time's  Square  by  George  Selden 
and  White  Bird  by  Clyde  Robert  Bulla  are  illustrated  by 
Leonard  Weisgard.  The  first  is  a  fanciful  story  of  a 
cricket  who  wisely  counsels  humans  on  the  values  of 
nature  while  the  second  is  based  on  a  true  wilderness 
story. 

Jean  Craighead  George  has  a  whole  list  of  outdoor 
books  to  her  credit.  One  of  them,  Julie  of  the  Wolves,  is 
illustrated  by  John  Schoenherr,  and  takes  place  in 


northern  Alaska.  A  Trophy  Chapter  Book  from 
Harper  Trophy,  this  is  one  example  of  a  book  avail¬ 
able  (in  this  case  at  our  Garden  Gift  Shop)  in  small 
format  at  small  price  ($3.95).  A  much  shorter  book. 
One  Day  in  the  Desert,  tells  about  a  flash  flood  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

I  first  read  Life  on  the  Mississippi  by  Mark  Twain  in 
1945.  It  is  about  a  natural  river — the  Mississippi — that 
is  now  channeled  and  leveed.  This  massive  river  that 
we  take  so  much  for  granted  has  a  fascinating  natural 
and  industrial  history. 

The  title  story  in  The  Ghost  Boat  by  Jacqueline 
Jackson  involves  the  events  surrounding  an  eclipse.  It 
is  described  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  group  of  young 
people  staying  in  summer  cottages  around  a  lake. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH) 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  of  psychological  training  of 
white  rats.  The  story,  however,  of  how  Mrs.  Prisby  and 
the  Rats  of  NIMH,  by  Robert  C.  O'Brien,  conspire 
together  to  free  themselves  from  the  system  is  all  the 
author's  wild  imagination. 

When  Rachel  Carson  wrote  Silent  Spring,  she  had 
already  gained  many  young  admirers  through  publi¬ 
cation  of  stores  about  the  ocean.  The  Sea  Around  Us, 
Under  the  Sea  Wind,  and  The  Edge  of  the  Sea  are  some  of 
her  earlier  books  that  are  still  in  print. 

Jon  Krakauer,  author  of  Eiger  Dreams,  portrays  the 
thrill  of  climbing  rocks  and  mountains  such  as  Denali 
(Mount  McKinley)  and  others.  Adventure  and  the 
out-of-doors  are  combined  in  his  collection  of  exciting 
tales. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  choosing  the  books  I  have 
mentioned  is  that  these  authors  have  written  many 
books,  so  if  you  can't  find  the  one  cited  above,  per¬ 
haps  another  by  the  same  author  will  be  easier  to 
locate.  These  authors  are  not  to  be  missed. 

Books  are,  of  course,  just  a  few  of  the  don't-miss 
possibilities  for  inspiring  young  people  to  go  on  to 
careers  as  biologists,  botanists,  geologists,  or  other 
studies  in  the  natural  sciences.  Some  of  these  same 
young  people  may  even  be  inspired  to  write  books  or 
direct  movies  with  bees  or  plants  as  important  refer¬ 
ences. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  young  people  may 
decide  just  to  enjoy  reading  stories  aloud  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren. 

(Jane  B.  Cole  has  recently  retired  as  research  librarian 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 
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New  faces 

in  new  places  at  the  DBG 


Tracy  Omar ;  assistant  curator 
of  the  living  collection 

A  native  and  escapee  from  the  cold  of  New 
Hampshire,  Tracy  Omar  is  the  new  assistant 
curator  of  the  living  collection  at  the  Desert 
Botanical 
Garden. 

Tracy  and 
his  wife 
Heather  came 
to  Arizona  in 
1986  when  he 
went  to  work 
as  a  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum  in  Superior.  After 
six  years  there,  the  couple  moved  to  Seattle 
where  Tracy  was  the  plant  registrar  at  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum.  "We  missed  the 
desert  almost  from  the  time  we  left,"  Tracy  said, 
and  so  when  an  opportunity  came  to  work  at  the 
DBG — "a  garden  which  I  have  always 
admired" — they  returned  to  the  Southwest. 

Tracy  replaces  Starr  Urbatsch,  who  has 
retired  into  motherhood.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  mapping,  inventory,  and  documenting  of  the 
plants  in  the  Garden's  Living  Collection.  He 
joined  the  Garden  staff  on  June  16.  He  has  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  core  garden  area  has  been  mapped,  Tracy 
said;  outlying  areas  such  as  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail  are  undergoing  the  process. 


Thom  Hulen,  Desert  House  coordinator 

Thom  Hulen,  a  native  of  Phoenix,  has  spent 
the  summer  looking  for  new  residents  for  Desert 
House,  the  Garden's  experimental  residential 
project  in  water  and  energy  conservation. 


"It  was  not  hard  to  find  the  applicants.  It  has 
been  hard  to  weed  them  out,"  said  Thom,  who 
has  been  Desert  House  coordinator  since 
February  18. 

Thom  has 
spent  much  of 
the  rest  of  his 
time  preparing 
a  technical  bul¬ 
letin  for  Desert 
House,  the 
important  doc¬ 
ument  which  provides  all  the  technical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  conservation  systems  of  Desert 
House.  The  document  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
builders  and  homeowners  interested  in  reducing 
energy  consumption  in  their  desert  dwellings. 

Thom  grew  up  in  the  rural  area  around 
Central  Avenue  and  Baseline  Road  and  visited 
the  Garden  first  on  school  field  trips.  After  col¬ 
lege  (Arizona  State  University)  he  served  for 
twelve  years  as  director  of  education  at  Pueblo 
Grande  Archaelogical  Museum. 

He  and  his  wife,  Anne  Marie,  have  an  11- 
year-old  daughter,  Liz. 

Lee  Cohn ,  president ,  Board  of  Trustees 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn,  vice  president  of  the 
Cohn  Financial  Group, 
was  elected  president 
of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  Garden 
membership's  annual 
meeting  in  May.  She 
follows  George  Tyson, 
who  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  during  1996-97, 
and  who  continues  on 
the  board. 

Serving  with  her  are  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson, 
president-elect;  John  Sullivan,  secretary;  and 
Rose  Papp,  treasurer. 

William  Wilder,  Carol  Schatt  and  Bennett 
Dorrance  were  elected  to  the  board. 
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Photo  by  Steve  Ehre 


Jean  Besich, 

volunteer  no.  1 

Jean  Besich,  a  Garden  pillar,  has  begun  her 
term  as  president  of  Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
with  a  hope  from  her  heart: 

"I  want  to  get  all  the  volunteers  to  enjoy  the 
Garden  more,  not  just  come  and  do  their  job  and 
go  home,  but  to  come  early  and  stroll  through 
the  Garden.  Or  come  in  on  a  weekend  or  evening 
and  enjoy  the  programs  we  offer  then  such  as 
concerts  or  the  night  lighting." 

She  knows  that  one  way  to  keep  a  volunteer 
group  strong  is  to  make  sure  the  volunteers 
enjoy  the  institution  for  which  they  work. 

The  DBG's  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  volunteer  programs 
in  the  area,  with  between  400  to  450  participants. 
Jean  feels  acquainted  with  every  one  of  them 
since  she  recently  completed  a  survey  of  volun¬ 
teer  records  and  the  directory,  classifying  volun¬ 
teers  into  one  of  four  categories:  emeritus 
(retired),  regular,  special  events,  and  Luminarias. 

"Our  volunteer  group  is  large  compared  to 
others  because  there  are  so  many  places  for  vol¬ 
unteers  here.  They  can  work 
inside  or  out,  year  'round,  with 
people  and/or  with  plants,  and 
using  all  kinds  of  skills,"  Jean 
said. 

She  has  two  projects  she 
wants  to  explore  as  president  of 
the  Volunteers.  One  is  to  appoint 
a  task  force  to  study  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  adding  a  fourth  night  to  the 
Volunteers'  major  fund-raiser 
event.  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias. 

"I  want  us  to  put  down  in 
columns  all  the  pros  and  cons,  all 
the  suggestions  about  a  fourth 
night,"  she  said,  "such  as  all  the 


different  programs  involved,  how  many  volun¬ 
teers  would  actually  be  needed,  and  the  like.  We 
may  even  get  someone  outside  the  Garden  to 
head  up  the  study  in  order  to  get  a  totally  objec¬ 
tive  viewpoint." 

Jean,  who  chaired  the  event  when  it  went 
from  two  nights  to  three,  expects  the  study  to  be 
completed  before  Luminarias  ‘97 — scheduled  for 
three  nights — is  held  this  December. 

A  second  project  is  to  rebuild  the  old  crafts 
guild,  "or  something  like  that." 

"We  used  to  have  a  crafts  guild  which  even¬ 
tually  dispersed.  I  think  that  we  have  so  many 
extremely  talented  people,  and  we  have  the 
materials — like  beans  and  pods  and  agave 
stalks — that  shouldn't  be  wasted.  We  want  to  go 
slowly  on  this  project,  making  it  a  two-year  goal 
so  that  it  will  be  a  group  that's  really  professional 
with  nice  pieces  to  offer,"  Jean  said. 

She  envisions  the  crafts  creations  being  sold 
through  the  Garden's  gift  shop,  at  plant  sales, 
and  at  other  special  events. 

Jean,  who  was  born,  raised,  and  educated  in 
this  area,  taught  school  for  thirty-one  and  a  half 
years,  mostly  at  Balsz  School  and  mostly  fifth- 
graders.  Her  first  visit  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  was  with  a  Balsz  School  field  trip. 

"My  parents  came  to  Phoenix  in  1924  from 
Illinois.  Dad  loved  the  outdoors 
and  had  met  a  man  in  the  Army 
who  told  him  about  this  place. 
They  came  with  the  intention  of 
staying. 

"We  lived  two  blocks  west  of 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  I  went 
to  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
and  Emerson  Grade  School. 

"We  picnicked  out  here. 
Canyon  Lake  was  my  father's 
favorite  fishing  hole,  and  our 
summer  hangout  was  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  and  the  general  store  at 
Sedona." 

Jean  has  been  friends  since 
high  school  with  Carla  Lingerfelt, 


Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 
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a  fellow  Volunteer  who  is  co-chair  of  this  year's 
Luminarias  event.  "Carla  and  I  went  to  high 
school  together,  roomed  together  at  Arizona 
State  University,  and  taught  together  in  Casa 
Grande.  We  moved  back  to  Tempe  in  1954,  and 
she  got  married  shortly  after."  A  few  years  later, 
Jean  married  Tom,  a  native  of  Superior. 

Jean  and  Carla  also  signed  up — at  a  plant 
sale — to  be  members  of  the  Garden,  intending  to 
be  volunteers  after  they  retired  from  teaching. 
Jean  completed  the  first  class  in  docent  training 
taught  by  Kathleen  Socolofsky  (director  of  edu¬ 
cation)  in  January  1986. 

"My  intention  was  to  be  a  docent  but  from 
the  beginning  I  have  also  worked  as  a  hort  aide. 
And  then  I  got  involved  in  the  SAGE  program  so 
I  do  docenting  and  SAGEing  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ings."  SAGEs  guide  tours  for  school  groups. 

A  part  of  the  original  Wednesday  group  of 
hort  aides — now  noted  for  its  "gourmet"  refresh¬ 
ment  breaks  which  started  out  as  simple  snacks 
and  mushroomed  from  there — Jean  works  with 
Sydney  Allen,  Barbara  Layton,  and  Estelle 
Lorah  from  the  original  hort  aide  class,  among 
others.  "It's  a  real  solid  group,  loyal  and  hard¬ 
working.  And  the  newer  hort  sides  just  fit  right 
in.  All  the  hort-aide  groups  are  compatible,  get 
along  and  make  good  teams." 

Jean  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
Volunteers  during  the  two  years  prior  to  taking 
office  as  president  in  May.  She  had  served  as  an 
at-large  representative  to  the  Volunteers  board  in 
its  first  years.  She  also  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Garden  Board  of  Trustees. 

She  is  delighted  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Volunteers  because  of  how  she  feels  about  the 
Garden.  "I  love  the  plants.  I  love  the  people.  The 
people  I  have  met  here  are  ones  I  have  a  lot  in 
common  with.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  I 
would  have  picked  as  friends. 

"I  also  use  the  Garden  as  a  place  of  solace," 
Jean  adds.  "And  I  love  all  the  pods  and  beans, 
too.  Elowever,  I  don't  collect  them  to  take 
home — I  have  to  say  that  before  Cesar  gets  me." 
— Carol  Schatt  Hr 


Music  &  poetry 

lyrics  and  lilts 
with  a  UK  accent 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  host  three 
events  during  the  four-week  United 
Kingdom /Arizona  Festival,  which  officially 
begins  Tuesday,  September  30  with  a  performance  of 
Othello  and  closes  November  1st  with  ceremonies  at 
Heritage  Square  in  downtown  Phoenix. 

Garden  events  include  several  Music  in  the 
Garden  concerts  in  October.  On  Sunday,  October  5, 
the  Scones  will  perform  Beatles-era  music  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  (This  group  performed  to  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  audience  at  a  Garden  concert  in  the  fall  of  1996.) 
That  same  afternoon  four  British  poets  will  read  from 
their  published  works  during  an  afternoon  tea  from 
1:30  to  3:00  p.m.  on  Ullman  Terrace.  The  poets  are 
Anthony  Thwaite,  Ian  Duhig,  Julia  Darling,  and 
George  Szirtes. 

A  Celtic  Celebration,  winner  of  the  Irish  national 
fiddle  competition  three  years  in  a  row,  will  perform 
Sunday,  October  12,  with  Bonnie  Rideout,  fiddler;  A1 
Petteway,  guitarist;  and  a  bagpipe  player  along  with 
Maggie  Sansong,  hammer  dulcimer  player  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Maggie's  Music  from  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
They  are  scheduled  to  perform  later  that  afternoon 
during  the  Garden's  annual  fundraiser.  Art  in  Bloom. 

Meadowlark,  a  contemporary  Celtic  group  well- 
known  to  guests  at  Music  in  the  Garden  as  well  as  Las 
Luminarias  de  las  Noches,  will  perform  during  the 
Sunday,  October  19,  concert  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  UK/ AZ  Festival  is  dedicated  to  creating  new 
and  strengthening  old  relationships  between  Arizona 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  Arizona's  largest 
trading  partners,  through  the  arts,  business  and  trade, 
education,  and  sports. 

For  more  information  about  UK/AZ  events,  call 
the  Festival  office  at  534-2995.  Call  Chuck  Smith  with 
questions  about  the  Garden's  UK/ AZ  events  at  941- 
1225. 

Music  in  the  Garden  concerts  are  sponsored  by 
KYOT-FM  radio,  McDowell  Mountain  Ranch,  United 
Airlines  and  the  United  Shuttle,  Scottsdale  Villa 
Mirage,  and  AirTouch  Cellular 
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Saguaro  Society 

for  the  fun  of  it 

Are  you  looking  for  a  way  to  support  the 
Garden  and  have  a  good  time  doing  it? 
Consider  the  Saguaro  Society,  the 
Garden's  $l,000-level  membership  group.  From 
on-site  Luminarias  parking  passes  to  parties  in 
private  homes  and  gardens,  the  Saguaro  Society 
offers  special  benefits — and  an  inside  glimpse  of 
the  Garden. 

"Our  committee  seeks  opportunities  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  together  in  unusual  venues,"  said 
Nancy  Swanson,  garden  trustee  and  chair  of  the 
committee  building  this  support  group.  "Events 
reflect  a  variety  of  interests  in  art,  landscape 
architecture  and  design,  participatory  and  spec¬ 
tator  sports,  music  and  drama.  We  enjoy  the 
activities  and  each  other!" 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley,  Garden  executive 
director,  is  delighted  to  see  this  group's  growth. 
"The  more  annual  support  we  have  at  this  level, 
the  more  stable  and  outstanding  our  Garden  will 
be.  I'm  personally  excited  about  the  committee's 
plans  for  next  year's  events.  I  hope  the  Saguaro 
Society  doubles  in  size,"  she  said. 

These  events  are  planned  exclusively  for  the 
Saguaro  Society: 

September  23:  Recruitment  dinner. 

November  2:  Tour  two  unique  homes  with  natur¬ 
al  desert  gardens. 

November  11:  Recruitment  dinner. 

December  4:  Luminarias  Open  House  in  Desert 
House  on  Members'  Night. 

February  1:  "Peeking  at  Propagation,"  behind  the 
scene  at  the  Garden  with  progressive 
brunch.  (Joint  event  with  Zoo  donors.) 
March  24:  Preview  Arizona  Opera  production  of 
Tosca.  Optional  dinner.  (Joint  event  with 
the  Arizona  Opera  Guild.)  it 


Members  of  the  Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle, 
and  President's  Club  visited  the  Heard  Museum  in  June 
for  a  champagne  reception  and  a  behind-the-scenes  tour 
with  Executive  Director  Marty  Sullivan  and  Director  of 
Research  Ann  Marshall.  A  delectible  dinner  followed  at 
Alexi's. 


Sonoran  Circle 
members  dined  with 
representatives  of 
the  Garden's 
Planned  Giving 
Committee  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual 
membership  meet¬ 
ing  in  May.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  held  to 
thank  individuals 
who  have  named 
the  Garden  as  bene¬ 
ficiary  in  their  estate 
plans.  Attendees 
received  a  lapel  pin 
to  commemorate 
the  60X60  cam¬ 
paign. 


Edith  &  Bill  Huizingh 
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If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  use¬ 
ful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more 
information. 

60"  round  banquet  tables 
Album  for  4"x6"  photos 
Bookcases  with  two  or  three  shelves 
Bulletin  board 
Clothes  washer 
Computer  desk 
Computer  printer 
Dish  pans 
Flatbed  electric  cart 
Flexogen  garden  hose 
Large  pressure  cooker 
Metal  book  ends 
Office  side  chair 
Paper  cutter 
Plain  paper  fax  machine 
Rolling  office  or  desk  chair 
Small  desk  or  table 
Small  printer  stand 
Terry  cloth  rags  and  towels 
Waterwands 
Work  gloves 


Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous 
response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List!" 

Bank  One  Arizona  -  desk,  chairs,  file  cabinets 
Stella  M.  Bryan  -  typewriter  table,  cutting 
board 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burns  -  toaster  oven 
Marilyn  Estrada  -  space  heaters 
Michael  Hills  -  file  folders,  file  hangers,  photo 
sleeves 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Mountz  -  dish  pans 
Joyce  &  Stephen  L.  Smith  -  desk  &  credenza 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny  -  space  heaters,  bookends, 
garden  tools 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ken  Wolfe  -  plastic  buckets 


60X60  Campaign 

A  campaign  was  launched  in  June  1996 
to  encourage  individuals  to  join  the 
Sonoran  Circle  by  the  Garden's  60th 
anniversary  in  January  1999. 

Here's  our  progress  so  far: 


WISH  LIST 
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adapted  from  original  agave  illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  all  of  its 
8,754  members. 
Recognized  here  are  all 
members  of  the 
President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are 
members  of  the  Ocotillo 
Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  Desert  Council,  and 
other  donations  received 
from  April  1,  1997, 
through  June  30,  1997. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Lucille  &  John  Eisenbeiss 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Amy  S.  Clague 
John  M.  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lawrence  L.  Cohn 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 
Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 
Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Jewell  &  Del  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 


Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Janice  &  Rich  Sonntag 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Craig  Thom 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welbom 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

David  Aboud 

Susan  &  William  C.  Ahearn 

Susanne  &  John  Alcock 

Diane  Anderson 

Troy  Bankord 

Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 

Fred  M.  Beimly 

Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 

Bonnie  J.  &  Vaemond  Crane 

Jane  M.  &  Alfred  Crane 

Paul  Cruikshank  &  Catherine 

L.  Mullan 

Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Judy  &  Dave  Emme 
Jeanette  Erb 
Mary  E.  Ervin 
Josephine  B.  &  William  S. 
Griswold 

Jean  &  Harold  Grossman 
Murray  Lloyd  Hammock 
Jean  A.  &  Stephen  Hogg 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Alice  &  Fred  Jensen 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 


Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian 
Schneider 

Suzanne  &  Richard  M. 

Krueger 
Mrs.  J.  Kupoor 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Leonetti 
Jon  Midgley 
Philip  J.  Mihok 
Jacqueline  &  Howard  Miller 
Susan  Noack 
Shirley  Passell 
Emily  &  Charles  V.  Pollack 
Sheryl  &  Thomas  Porter 
Mary  Martha  Prince 
Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 
R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Donald  C.  Schultz 
Michael  B.  Seip 
Sharon  L.  &  Dennis  R.  Smith 
Wilella  V.  Stimmell 
Dorothy  &  Wayne  Stingley 
Helen  &  Ernest  Stortz 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay 
Bloehs 

Nancy  &  Gilbert  B.  Waldman 
Rupert  B.  Watson 
Sally  &  William  Woodward 
Mary  &  Harry  J.  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites 
Resort 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Davison  Benefits  Group 
Gust  Rosenfeld 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals 
Company 
AlliedSignal  Inc. 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Del  Webb  Corporation 
Intel  Corporation 
Salt  River  Project 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Wells  Fargo 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (8) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 


Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
James  L.  &  Dorothy  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

"Those  whose  gifts  have  been 
realized 

Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 
in  your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you 
may  qualify  for 
membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  941-1225. 

HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Jane  Cole 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene 
Almendinger 


Jean  Besich 
Paul  K.  Dygert 
Anne  &  Tony  Gully 
Ellen  &  Nelson  W.  Hope 
The  Klaseks 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  Layton 
Mary  Adele  Melis 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Marjorie  &  George  L.  Roberts 
Carol  Schatt 

Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Jane  Truitt 
Edgar  L.  Turcotte 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Darlene  Watson 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

Judi  Flett's  birthday 

Cherie  Flett 

Helen  Gansert's  100th 
Birthday 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Hirsch's 
50th  Anniversary 

Elaine  &  Everett  Warner 

Volunteerism  of  Carolyn  & 
Terry  Johnson 

Motorola  Foundation 

Volunteerism  of  Howard  M. 
Miller 

Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 

Wedding  of  Marsha  Nachbar 
and  Leonard  Block 

Dorothy  &  Charles  Schlang 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have 
been  received  in  memory  of: 

Edward  "Ted"  Austin 

Elaine  Austin 
Sally  Paxson  Davis 

Dean  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Frank  Boyle 

Susan  Shipka 

Florence  Breen 

Don  Charles  Blom 

Mildred  Douglas 

Betty  &  Bryan  Nixon 

John  David  Fry 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Jan  Hoffman 

Michelle  &  Gary  Bach 
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Lois  &  H.  Maurice  Beaver 
Mary  C.  Blyth 
Tony  Craig 
Joanne  B.  Henderson 
John  Jensen 
Tracy  Lanese 
Elizabeth  M.  Lull 
Jo  &  Bob  Maynard 
Donna  McCarthy 
Bertha  D.  Medina 
Betty  &  Bob  Meier 
Santhe  &  Butch  Niedner 
Loretta  Noyes 
Mary  E.  Pickering 
Lorraine  D.  Porter 
Dave  Quadlin 
Joyce  Reuschell 
Sue  &  Tom  Rothery 
Charlene  S.  &  Larry  Schmich 
Scottsdale  Holistic  Medical 
Group,  P.A. 

Marcene  &  James  Shore 
Mary  E.  Stoner 
Margaret  C.  Tamplin 
Kathleen  M.  &  Thomas  L. 
Thieken 

Linda  &  Jerry  Thieken 
Louis  J.  &  Marjorie  F. 

Thieken 

Michele  &  Johnny  Thieken 

Jean  T.  Timm 

Peg  Van  Patten 

Billee  C.  Williams 

Mary  Jean  &  Larry  Wilson 

Catherine  Yunt 

Zella  Zanis 

Ann  Shelstad 

Catherine  R.  Roney 

Sno  Waters 

Barbara  J.  Webb 

Lenore  Wilks 

Faoen  D.  &  J.  Raymond 
Borgeson 

Roberta  M.  Colgan 
Evelyn  Heinrich 
Rita  &  Kenneth  Jensen 
Lois  &  Harold  Jones 
Audrey  Lambert 
Grace  N.  Paulson 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Edward  "Ted"  Austin 

Elaine  Austin 
Julie  &  Tim  Bauer 
Kris  &  Peter  Bauer 
Kristine  Bauer 
Marion  Bauer 
Dorthy  &  Jerry  Bergquist 
Gloria  &  Anton  Betlem 
Helen  &  Vern  Bys 
Sally  &  Bob  Davis 


Til  &  John  Dunlop 
Betty  Elm 
Connie  Forrester 
Betty  &  Bill  Grant 
Arlene  Grover 
Essie  &  Elden  Haugen 
Judy  &  Gary  Janousek 
Alice  &  Jack  Lincer 
Lois  &  Ed  Lorts 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Magnus  Lutness 
Karleen  &  Paul  Maeurer 
Anna  Marie  &  Ramon  Martin 
Betty  Lou  O'Keefe 
Evelyn  &  Harlan  Overson 
A.  W.  Paxson 
Mrs.  Henry  Paxson 
Janet  Roeder 
Emily  Scudder 
Marion  &  Peter  Sivanich 
Sunland  Village  East  Tennis 
Club 

Pat  &  Bruce  Taft 
Ruth  &  Arville  Walstrom 
Coralie  &  Bob  Wetmore 
Jean  &  Jim  Ziebol 

Bernice  Brewer 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Eunice  &  Lyle  Beal 
Sandy  &  Scott  Bowsher 
Francis  Brais 
Carol  &  Mike  Briggs 
Lola  &  Bruce  Buck 
Mary  P.  Catellier 
Virginia  DeFries 
Marta  &  Scott  Dent 
F  lood  Control  District 
Employees 

Mr.  &  Mrs.GeorgeGudenrath 
Lora  &  Tony  Gudenrath 
Marilyn  &  Dale  Gudenrath 
Nellie  Gudenrath 
Winnie  &  Earl  Gudenrath 
Vicki  Haller 
Myrtle  Hasenauer 
Barb  &  Ty  Hofflander 
Gerry  &  Chuck  Keyser 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Violet  M.  Lacy 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Dorothy  J.  &  Ron  Lyons 
Joan  Marshall 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Lorraine  E.  &  Jerome 
Papineau 

Joyce  &  Tom  Parlin 
Patti  Peters 
James  M.  Phipps 
Michelle  Rauscher 
Joan  Salinas 
Gwen  &  Dale  Scott 
Barbara  &  Tom  Selvaggio 
Susan  Shipka 
Rena  &  Frank  Staniszeski 
Lydia  &  Michael  Staniszeski 
Francis  Staniszeski 
Nikki  &  Greg  Telfer 
Linda  &  Larry  Tompkins 
Delmar  Wiegel 


IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 

Alexi's 

Jack  Allen 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

As  You  Wish 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  Baker 
Baker  Nursery 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Barry  &  Drew  Barnes 
Sally  Bartlett 
Basha's  Markets,  Inc. 

Wendy  Berry 
Connie  &  Jim  Binns 
Kelly  Lifgren 
Boojum  Tree 
Shannon  Bray 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Brickley 
Stella  M.  Bryan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burns 
C.  D.  Sales 
Carpenter  Graphics 
Chancellor  Broadcasting 
Geri  Collins 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Creative  Plants 
John  Cremer 
Culver  Consulting,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Davis 
De  Santana  Handcarved  Stone 
Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery 
Desert  Tree  Nursery 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Downs  Wholesale  Nursery 
Marilyn  Estrada 
Ethereal  Blooms  and  Verandas 
Fastsigns 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Goldwater 
Grand  Fountains  &  Pottery 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Gray 
The  Green  Goddess 
Mrs.  George  Hawkins 
Michael  Hills 

Halldor  &  Gail  Hjalmarson 
Holler  &  Saunders,  Ltd. 
Barbara  Homan 
Indus  Design  Imports 
Debbie  &  Scott  Jarson 
B.  Charles  Jenkins,  Ph.D. 

A1  Karg 
Lois  Kelley 
Steve  Klinsky 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kusmit 
Sandra  Luehrsen 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Fern  &  Russ  Marohnic 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Esther  Middleton 
Keisuke  Mizuno 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Mountz 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

Oest  Metalworks 
Catherine  Otondo 


Owens  Broadcasting 
Company,  L.L.C. 

Pearson  &  Company 
Jacquie  Personne 
Phoenix  College 
Cris  &  George  Pingitore 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries 
Reed-Kann  Commercial 
Printing  Services 
Resource  Net  International 
Betsy  Rosenmiller 
San  Diego  Natural  History 
Museum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald 
Schaumburg 
Randall  Schmidt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Shay 
Richard  Shrewsbury 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Maire  Simington 
Joyce  &  Stephen  L.  Smith 
Stafos  Cactus 
Star  Nursery 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Stan  Szarek,  Ph.D 
R.  C.  Taylor 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Sally  J.  Tilden 
United  Beverage  Co. 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  VanBuren 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Elijah  Walker 
KTVK  3-TV  &  WB61 
Christy  &  Kurt  Weiser 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ken  Wolfe 
Woudenberg  Enterprises 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  A. 
Wyatt 

DONATIONS 

Lois  &  Calvin  Aurand 
Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Connie  &  Jim  Binns 
Judith  &  Peter  Brandeis 
Barbara  Brown 
Frank  P.  Broz 

Celebration  Arts  Funds  Inc. 
Chancellor  Broadcasting 
Culver  Consulting,  Inc. 

Joan  P.  Chrisman 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Lucille  &  John  Eisenbeiss 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Mark  D.  Feldman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Gray 
Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Sally  &  Terry  Hothem 
Inside/ Out 
Ann  &  John  Kadon 
Betty  &  Sam  Kitchell 
Lucille  D.  Kosters 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Sandra  J.  &  David  A.  Long 


Lynne  &  Pat  McClure 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Employees  Comm.  Fund 
Suzanne  Miller 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Wilma  Morgan 
F.  W.  Mowery 
Freda  Pongetti 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Robinson 

Scottsdale  Artists  League 

James  Seamans 

Pat  Smith 

Bemita  Steffi 

Laurie  &  Tom  Thompson 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Welcome  Wagon  of  Scottsdale 

Nancy  Wolfe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Yeater 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Leontine  Sassell 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
Globe  Foundation 
Lucent  Technologies 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Prudential  Foundation 
Schein  Pharmaceutical,  Inc. 
Southern  California  Gas 
Company 

GRANTS 

The  Cohn  Financial  Group, 
Inc. 

RARE  PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Chevron  Corporation 
Phyllis  &  Dick  McEuen 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardener 

Dr.  Beth  Jarman 

Plant  Parents 

Valeta  V.  Carsey 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cummings 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Louise  L.  Gibbs 
in  memory  of  her  sister,  Janie 
Parks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C. 
Thornton 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Caleb  Brewer 
Cameron  Brewer 
Michael  Staniszeski 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Luminarias  '97  tickets  by  mail  begin  September  1 
Members'  discounts  through  Oct.  15 

Call  941-1225.  Sale  to  public  begins  Oct.  1 

O 

Art  in  Bloom 

Art,  entertainment  and  samplings  of  food  &  drink 
along  Garden  trails, 

plus  a  silent  auction  in  Webster  Auditorium 
Sunday,  Oct.  12, 4  to  8  pm.,  $40  per  person 

* 

Fall  Landscape  Sale  &  Used-Book  Tent 

Members:  Friday,  Oct.  24: 12-6  pm;  Oct.  25:  8-9  am 
Open  to  the  public  Saturday  &  Sunday, 

Oct.  24-25,  9  am  -  5  pm 

* 

Music  in  the  Garden  Sunday  Concerts 

Sponsors:  KYOT-FM,  McDowell  Mountain  Ranch, 
United  Airlines  &  Shuttle  by  United 
Sept.  28-Nov.  16, 11:30  am  - 1  pm. 

Members:  $6;  Non-members:  $13 

Optional  brunch  from  9:30  am  - 12:30  pm:  $14.95 
UK/AZ  Festival  Concerts:  Oct.  5,  the  Scones; 
Oct.  12,  A  Celtic  Celebration;  Oct.  19,  Meadowlark 

ft 

Poetry  &  Tea:  A  UK/AZ  Festival  Event 

Sponsors:  Scottsdale/Paradise  Valley  YMCA 
Writers  Voice,  Scottsdale  Public  Libraries 
Four  British  poets  reading  from  their  works. 
Sunday,  Oct.  5, 1:30-3  pm. 

Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Optional  tea  and  pastries:  $5 

* 

"Design  Trail  Series"  at  McDowell  Mountain  Ranch 
Month-long  southwestern  desert  lifestyle  celebration 

featuring 

weekend  presentations  open  to  the  public  Oct.  4-25. 
Oct.  18  DBG  presents  seminars  on  herbs  and 
xeriscaping:  10  am  &  12  noon 
Bell  Rd.,  1.5  miles  north  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Blvd. 
Call  585-7600  for  more  information 


Landscape  help 
just  a  call  away 

If  you've  been  putting  off  that  big  landscaping 
project  in  your  yard,  help  may  be  on  the  way. 
The  Garden's  new  Desert  Landscaper 
Certification  Program  is  looking  for  hands-on 
landscaping  projects  for  groups  of  up  to  fifteen 
students.  They  will  offer  the  homeowner  free 
labor  in  exchange  for  the  training  they  receive 
during  a  class.  All  the  homeowner  must  pay  for 
is  the  non-labor  expenses  such  as  irrigation 
parts,  plants,  and  other  materials. 

The  only  catch,  according  to  John 
Schluckebier,  program  coordinator,  is  that  the 
project  must  fit  the  criteria  necessary  for  training 
a  group  of  up  to  fifteen  students.  Homeowners 
must  realize  it  is  a  training  experience,  he  adds, 
carefully  supervised  by  a  qualified  Garden  hor¬ 
ticulturist.  The  project  must  be  within  fifteen 
minutes  away  from  the  Garden. 

Examples  of  projects  are: 

•  Complete  landscape  installation  including 
a  conversion  from  turf  to  desertscape. 

•  Pruning  trees  and  shrubs. 

•  Irrigation  installation  only. 

•  Landscape  troubleshooting  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  pests,  design,  watering  efficiency, 
maintenance  check-up,  irrigation  repair. 

•  Groundskeeping. 

To  sign  up,  please  contact  John  at  941- 
1225.* 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Making  a  move? 
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EDDIE’S  PATIO  CAFE 


Open  Daily 


V 

8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace 


Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  offers  Garden  visitors  an 
array  of  foods  for  a  quick  snack  or  full  meal. 
Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  follows  the  same  motto  as 
its  famous  parent  restaurant,  Eddie’s  Grill: 

“Food  with  a  Passion!” 

■1 


GARDEN  GIFT  SHOP 

Open  Daily 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
No  Admission  Fee  required 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  carries  a  wonderful  variety 
of  gifts  perfect  for  everyone!  From  toys  for 
children,  home  decor  items,  seasonal  decora¬ 
tions,  tasty  desert  foods,  books,  videos  to 
gardening  paraphernalia,  and  much  more. 

We’ll  even  ship  for  you! 


Illustration  by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 


Table  of  Contents 


Garden  Hotlines 


September  Activities 


October  Activities 


November  Activities 


Fall  Calendar  at  a  Glance 


Instructor  Profiles 


Garden  MembershipApplication 


Registration  Information 


PLANT  QUESTIONS 


WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10  - 11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 

No  Charge 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert  landscape  or  plants?  Please  call  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help. 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


24  Hours 
Updated  Monthly 
(602)  481-8134 
No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  beautiful  and  unique  plants  from  the  world’s 
deserts  draw  visitors  from  all  over  the  globe.  Everyday  the  Garden  has  a  special 
activity,  workshop,  tour,  demonstration,  exhibit,  concert,  puppet  show. 


HM j 


DESERT  LIVING  SATURDAYS 


Planting  Desert  Wildflowers  Demo 
Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 


Saturday  /  Sept.  27/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /All  ages 

Fall  is  the  time  to  plant  wildflowers  for 
Spring.  This  ongoing  demonstration  offers 
tips  and  techniques  for  proper  planting  and 
wildflower  care  to  ensure  a  colorful  Spring 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Weekend 
at  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater 

Weds.  -  Suns.  /  Sept.  24  -  28 
Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
302  W.  Latham,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Call  262-2050  for  show  times 
-  $1  off  Theater  Admission  if  you  mention 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Come  to  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
for  special  desert  weekends  of  “Seasons  of 
the  Desert”  performances.  Each  “mini¬ 
workshop”  includes  sing-alongs,  puppet 
making  and  audience  participation.  Children 
attending  receive  discount  coupons  to  the 
spectacular  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  its 
variety  of  Family  Saturdays  activities. 


Nature  Lecture 

Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 

Thursday / Sept.  18/7-9  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /  All  ages 

Join  the  Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 
and  Wild  Birds  Unlimited  as  they  discuss  the 
interesting  and  surprising  relationships 
between  plants,  animals  and  humans. 


Landscaping  with  Arizona  Natives 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 


Saturday / Sept.  6/8-  10a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

Few  of  us  can  call  ourselves  Arizona  natives, 
but  we  can  "go  native"  with  a  great  selection 
of  plants.  The  use  of  native  plants  creates  a 
low  maintenance,  low  water  use  landscape. 


Class  includes  a  slide  presentation  and 
Garden  stroll  to  view  examples  of  the  beauty 
&  diversity  of  Arizona  native  plants. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING 
&  HORTICULTURE 


CHILDREN  &  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 


Fall  Blooms:  Pastels  on  Stained 
Sandpaper  (2-parts) 

Instr:  Nancy  Clauss 

Saturdays / Sept.  13  &  20/7 -  11  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $36,  Members:  $30 

Using  stained  sandpaper  as  canvas  creates 
a  unique  artistic  effect.  Learn  basics  of 
composition  and  use  of  color  in  a  great 
pastels  workshop  for  beginners.  All  artist 
levels  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  this  relaxing 
Garden  experience. 


CENTER  FOR  DESERT  LIVING 


Introduction  to  Plant  Propagation 
&  Seed  Saving 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Sept.  13/8-  10:30  a.m. 
Archer  House  Patio  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

Enjoy  being  self-sufficient  in  your  yard! 

Learn  how  to  harvest  and  store  wildflower 
and  other  seed  from  landscape  and  garden 
plants  for  next  season.  Discover  techniques 
for  starting  landscape  plants  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  You'll  take  extra  pride  in  your  yard 
when  you've  grown  the  plants  yourself! 

Introduction  to  Home  Composting 
Instr:  Paul  Dickey 

Sunday /Sept.  14/8a.m  -  noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $22,  Members:  $18 

Reduce,  recycle,  and  reuse  through  several 
home  composting  options.  Workshop 
shows,  through  lecture,  video  &  demo  with 
composter  and  composting  materials,  how  to 
help  the  environment  &  nurture  your  own 
yard. 

Landscaping  for  Wildlife 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  / Sept.  20/2-4  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

Learn  which  plants  cater  to  birds,  bees, 
butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide  shelter 
and  even  a  new  “residence”  for  your  critter 
friends  in  your  landscape.  This  workshop 
includes  a  lecture/slide  presentation  and  a 
Garden  walk  to  view  some  ideas. 


Culture  &  Landscape  Use  of 
Agaves 

Instr:  Diane  Barker 

Sunday  /  Sept.  21/9  a.m.-  noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

Explore  the  world  of  agaves  (century  plants) 
including  propagation,  requirements  such  as 
sun,  shade,  water  and  fertilizer.  Container 
culture  and  possible  problems  from  insects 
and  diseases  are  included.  Learn  uses  of 
agaves  and  yuccas  in  landscaping.  The  last 
30  minutes  focuses  on  homeowner  pesticide 
use  and  handling. 


Drip  Irrigation:  A  Water 
Conservation  Strategy 
Instr:  Andrew  Terrey 

Tues.  /  Sept.  30  &  Oct.  7/7-9  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $28,  Members:  $22 

Thinking  about  installing  a  drip  irrigation 
system?  This  workshop  helps  the 
homeowner  learn  the  basics  of  drip  irrigation 
and  how  to  effectively  and  economically 
install  their  own  irrigation  system. 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 


Melon  Basket 
Instr:  Diane  Wilson 

Tuesday  / Sept.  2/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 
-  Advance  registration  required 
--  Non-Members:  $36,  Members:  $30 

Reed,  raffia,  and  date  palm  stems  provide 
wonderful  textures  for  this  melon-shaped 
“Fanny”  Basket.  Participants  incorporate  a 
variety  of  different  basket-making  techniques 
to  make  each  basket  unique.  All  materials 
are  included  in  the  price. 
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Thursday  /  Sept.  11  /  9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $58,  Members:  $48 

Leather  gives  strength  and  artistic  accent  to 
this  tightly  woven  pack  basket.  Leather 
fringe,  tinkers,  and  colorful  beads  hang  from 
a  small  base  that  flares  out  slowly  into  a  wide 
open  top.  Leather  straps  are  attached  to  the 
sides  for  strength  and  top  for  hanging.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 
Instr:  Sharie  Monsam 

Saturday  /  Sept.  27/9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

--  Non-Members:  $28,  Members:  $24 

Take  in  the  wonderful  scent  of  pine  needles 
while  learning  the  coiling  method  of  basketry. 
Depending  on  your  preference,  the  finished 
basket  can  range  in  size  from  an  apple  to  a 
cantelope.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
price. 


RADIO  PROGRAM 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 
Speaker:  Mary  Irish 


Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday  /All  Ages 
December  4*,  5,  6/5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden.  Garden  closes 
early  for  this  event.  ( *Members ’  Night) 

-  Adults:  $10,  Child  (5-12):  $4,  Non¬ 
member  tickets  on  sale  Oct.  1 

-  Advance  ticket  purchase  required  by 
mail  or  phone,  (602)  941-1225 

-  Member  discount  tickets  available 
only  until  Oct.  15th. 

-  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

This  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  Noche  de  Las 
Luminarias,  the  Garden’s  major  fund  raiser. 
One  of  the  community’s  premiere  winter 
events,  it  signals  the  beginning  of  the  holiday 
season  for  many  Valley  residents.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  “Volunteers  in  the  Garden,”  this 
dedicated  organization  of  over  500  volun¬ 
teers  works  a  full  year  to  plan  this  traditional 
event.  All  proceeds  are  returned  to  the 
Garden.  Stroll  the  paths  aglow  with  7,000 
candle-lit  bags,  and  enjoy  a  variety  of 
musical  entertainment  from  handbell  choirs 
to  mariachis,  to  cowboy  blues.  A  food  tent 
presents  an  optional  Southwestern  a  la  carte 
menu.  The  annual  Raffle  features  many 
wonderful  prizes.  PARKING  IS  AT  PHOENIX 
MUNICIPAL  STADIUM  WITH  FREE 
SHUTTLE  SERVICE. 


Benefit  For  The  Garden 


Saturdays  /  Sept.  6,  13,  20,  27 
7-9  a.m. 

Radio  Station  KOY  (AM55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
information  on  successful  Desert  Gardening. 


Thursday  /  Sept.  18/5- 10  p.m. 

Old  Town  Tortilla  Factory 

6910  East  Main  St.,  Scottsdale 

Old  Town  Tortilla  Factory  celebrates  the 
Agave  and  Tequila.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  recently  installed  an  Agave  exhibit  for 
the  restaurant  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  tequila  making  process.  In  appreciation  , 
the  restaurant  is  hosting  an  evening  featuring 
fine  food,  tequila  tasting  and  entertainment. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Garden.  Come  join  in  the  fun  and  help  the 
Garden.  Open  to  the  public. 
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Fall  Music  in  the  Garden  Concert 
Series 

Sundays  /  Sept.  28  /  Oct.  5,  12,  19,  26 
Nov.  2,  9,  16/11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace /All  Ages 
~  Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6 

-  Concert  ticket  price  does  not  include 
Garden  Admission 

-  Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone,  (602)  941-1225 

-  Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

-  Call  the  Garden  for  a  list  of  performers 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world  reknowned 
garden,  what  a  way  to  take  a  well-deserved 
break  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  or  entertain 
out-of-town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  local  music  groups,  and 
the  incredible  food  of  Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe. 
Concert  tickets  do  not  include  price  of  food. 
Sponsors:  KYOT-FM,  McDowell  Mountain 
Ranch  and  United  Airlines. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  / Sept.  8 /  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  Welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 

The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  these  well-adapted  plants.  Call  Kent 
Newland  (595-0807)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435)  for  more  information. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Sept.  28/2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  Welcome 

The  Society  encourages  the  appreciation, 
study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and  other 
succulents.  Monthly  meetings  are  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  these  wonderful  water¬ 
storing  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718) 
or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  information. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Sept.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 
7  a.m.  /  Admissions  Area/ All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring 
binoculars. 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  Hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /  All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  how  plants  and  animals  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  desert  environment. 
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ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 


Nature  Sketching  Class: 

A  4-part  Series 
Instr:  Catherine  Sawner 

Saturdays  /  Oct.  18,  25,  Nov.  1,  8 
8  a.m.  -  noon  /  Eliot  Patio  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $70,  Members:  $60 

This  sketching  series  offers  the  excitement  of 
producing  what  you  see.  Outdoor,  on- 
location  sketching  includes  instruction  in 
simple,  fun  techniques  using  various 
mediums  including:  pencil,  pen/ink, 
watercolor  pencils.  This  series  is  appropriate 
for  all  levels. 


CENTER  FOR  DESERT  LIVING 


DESERT  LIVING  LECTURES 


Future  of  Water  Resources  in 
Arizona 

Instr:  Dennis  Sundie 

Tuesday / Oct.  21/7-9 p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center/ 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults  &  Jr./Sr.  High  School  Students 
~  Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Learn  about  the  future  of  water  resources  in 
the  state  and  how  the  state  plans  to  deal  with 
changes  in  future  water  demand.  Mr.  Sundie 
also  elaborates  on  the  state’s  current  water 
conservation  policy. 


Electric  Utility  Deregulation  in 
Arizona:  What  it  means  to 
residential  customers 
Instr:  Greg  Patterson 

Tuesday / Oct.  28/7-9 p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center  / 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults  &  Jr./Sr.  High  School  Students 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Learn  what  deregulation  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  will  mean  to  energy  conservation  in 
this  state. 

DESERT  LIVING  SATURDAYS 

Homes  Powered  By  The  Sun 
Instr:  Tom  Lepley,  PE. 

Saturday  /  Oct.  4/10  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  a  scale 
model  of  a  typical  family  home  powered  by 
the  sun.  Learn  about  solar  energy  and  how  it 
can  be  made  available  to  everyone. 

Herb  Gardening  In  The  Desert 
Demo 

Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Oct.  11  / 10  a.m.  -  noon 
Edible  Gardens  /  All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Herbs  are  easy  to  grow  in  the  desert  with 
some  helpful  hints.  Join  this  demonstration 
any  time  between  10  a.m.  and  noon  to  learn 
how  to  grow  your  own  herb  garden. 

Vegetable  Gardening  In  The 
Desert  Demo 

Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 

Saturday  /  Oct.  18/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Edible  Gardens  /  All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  demonstration  any  time  between  10 
a.m.  and  Noon  to  discover  the  best  ways  to 
successfully  grow  vegetables  in  our  desert. 


Establishing  Desert  Shrubs  and 
Trees 

Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 

Saturday  /  Oct.  25  / 10  a.m.  -  noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

Desert  trees  and  shrubs  need  a  few  special 
requirements  to  give  them  a  good  start 
during  and  after  planting.  Garden  staff  offer 
some  helpful  ways  to  establish  these  plants 
during  this  demonstration. 


CHILDREN  &  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS 


Homes  Powered  By  the  Sun 
Instr:  Tom  Lepley,  P.E. 

Saturday  /  Oct.  4/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  Families 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

A  fun  hands-on  demonstration  exploring  the 
many  ways  solar  energy  can  be  used  in  the 
home.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  interact  with 
a  scale  model  of  a  typical  family  home 
powered  by  the  sun.  The  demonstrator 
answers  questions  about  solar  energy  and 
how  solar  power  can  be  made  available  to 
everyone. 

"Hotel  Saguaro"  Puppet  Show 
Instr:  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 

Saturday  /  Oct.  11  / 11  a.m.  -  noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

Little  Sammy  Saguaro  learns  his  importance 


Arizona  Corn  Husking  Bee 
Instr:  Barbara  Gronemann 

Saturday  /  Oct.  18/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Pima  House  Ramada  /  Plants  & 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
--  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Have  fun  husking,  shelling,  winnowing  and 
grinding  various  colors  of  corn.  Learn  about 
Hopi  and  Pima  corn  foods  and  string  a 
colored  corn  bracelet  to  take  home. 


Super  Saguaros 
Instr:  Ruth  Copeman 

Saturday  /  Oct.  25/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Saguaro  Ramada  /  Plants  &  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
--  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

Saguaros  are  sources  of  food  and  shelter  not 
only  for  animals  but  also  people.  Join  this 
hands-on  exploration  of  this  wonderful  plant. 

Nature  Lecture 

Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 

Thursday  /  Oct.  23  /  7  -  9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /All  ages 

join  the  Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 
and  Wild  Birds  Unlimited  as  they  discuss  the 
interesting  and  surprising  relationships 
between  plants,  animals  and  humans. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING 
&  HORTICULTURE 


Introduction  to  Home  Composting 
Instr:  Paul  Dickey ' 

Sunday  /  Oct.  12  /  8  a.m.  -  noon 
Meet  at  Admissions  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $22,  Members:  $18 

Reduce,  recycle,  and  reuse  through  several 
home  composting  options.  This  workshop 
shows,  through  lecture,  video  &  demo  with 
composter  and  composting  materials,  how  to 
help  the  environment  &  nurture  your  yard. 
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DESERT  LANDSCAPING 
&  HORTICULTURE  (Con't.) 


'The  Herbal  Experience" 

Instr:  Arizona  Herb  Association 

Wednesday  /  Oct.  15/  6:30  -  9  p.m.  & 
Saturday  /  Oct.  18/8:30-  11  a.  m. 
Webster  Auditorium  -  Oct.  15 
Maricopa  County  Coop.  Ext.  -  Oct.  18 

-  Advance  registration  required  /  Adults 

-  Non-Members:  $26,  Members:  $22 
Learn  how  to  grow  herbs  in  the  desert,  and 
how  you  can  use  them.  Session  One  - 
(Overview)  Basic  growing  techniques, 
varieties,  planting  times,  soil  preparation, 
watering  requirements,  and  cooking  and 
crafting  with  herbs.  Session  Two  -  Tour  of 
Arizona  Herb  Assn’s  Demonstration  Garden 
and  questions  and  answers  for  ideas  on 
growing  herbs.  Herb  samples,  seeds  and 
refreshments  included. 


Landscape  Container  Gardening 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday  /  Oct.  19/2-4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

Learn  the  basics  of  landscape  container 
gardening  for  patios  or  yard  accents. 
Consider  plant  size,  shape  and  color  to 
create  interesting  arrangements.  This  is  the 
perfect  time  to  plant  wildflower  seed  for 
springtime  color.  You  can  even  plant  to 
attract  hummingbirds! 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 


Southwestern  Wall  Pouches 
Instr:  Bonnie  "Bogie"  West 

Wednesday  / Oct.  8/9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $42,  Members:  $35 

Colors  and  textures  such  as  leather,  rope 
and  clay  beads  bring  life  and  authencity  to 
this  quiver-shaped  basket.  The  continuous 
weave  method  is  used  to  create  baskets  of 
varying  sizes  and  designs  to  hang  and  hold 
tools,  herbs  or  flowers  or  for  great  gifts!  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


Succulent  Wreaths 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Oct.  11/1-4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $89,  Members:  $74 

Create  a  living  succulent  wreath  to  enjoy  for 
years.  Use  it  to  decorate  for  the  holidays,  or 
as  a  special  gift.  Succulent  cuttings  are 
planted  in  a  moss-covered  frame,  and  filled 
in  to  form  a  beautiful  tapestry  of  color  and 
texture.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
price. 


Twined  Fruit  Basket 
Instr:  Sharie  Monsam 

Saturday  /  Oct.  18/9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $28,  Members:  $24 

A  small  to  medium  sized  “bowl”  sits  atop  an 
attached  pedestal  or  “foot”  lending  an  hour 
glass  silhouette  to  the  twined  basket.  Create 
a  starter  basket  in  this  workshop  to  learn  the 
basketry  techniques,  then  easily  adapt  them 
to  create  larger  baskets.  Baskets  are  made 
from  vine,  date  palm  stems  and  reed.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


Tall  Cylinder  Floor  Basket 
Instr:  Diane  Wilson 

Wednesday  /  Oct  22/9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $40,  Members:  $32 

Learn  the  tabby  weave  technique  to  create  a 
14"  tall  and  6"  diameter  basket  —  the  perfect 
size  to  hold  an  unusual  dried  flower 
arrangement  OR  use  as  a  floor  storage 
basket.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
price. 


Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday /All  Ages 
December  4*,  5,  6/5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden.  Garden  closes 
early  for  this  event.  (*Members’  Night) 

-  Adults:  $10,  Child  (5-12):  $4 

—  Advance  ticket  purchase  required  by 
mail  or  phone,  (602)  941-1225 

-  Member  discount  tickets  available 
only  until  Oct.  15th. 

—  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

This  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  Noche  de  Las 
Luminarias,  the  Garden’s  major  fund  raiser. 
One  of  the  community’s  premiere  winter 
events,  it  signals  the  beginning  of  the  holiday 
season  for  many  Valley  residents.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  “Volunteers  in  the  Garden,”  this 
dedicated  organization  of  over  500  volun¬ 
teers  works  a  full  year  to  plan  this  traditional 
event.  All  proceeds  are  returned  to  the 
Garden.  Stroll  the  paths  aglow  with  7,000 
candle-lit  bags,  and  enjoy  a  variety  of 
musical  entertainment  from  handbell  choirs 
to  mariachis,  to  cowboy  blues.  A  food  tent 
presents  an  optional  Southwestern  a  la  carte 
menu.  The  annual  Raffle  features  many 
wonderful  prizes.  PARKING  IS  AT  PHOENIX 
MUNICIPAL  STADIUM  WITH  FREE 
SHUTTLE  SERVICE. 


Fall  Photography  Series 
Instr:  Micheal  Gardner 

October  22,  25,  29  /  Nov.  1,  5,  8,  12 
Wed/ 7  -9  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
Sat/ 8  a.m.  -  noon /  The  Garden 

-  Advance  registration  required  /  Adults 

-  Non-Members:  $70,  Members:  $60 
With  cameras  in  hand,  we  attempt  to  capture 
Fall  in  the  Garden  on  film.  The  workshop 
consists  of  three  Saturday  photographic 
sessions  and  four  evening  discussion/critique 
meetings.  The  main  emphasis  of  the 
workshop  is  to  improve  the  ability  to  see  and 
produce  good  photographs.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome. 


Tea  and  Poetry 

Sunday  /  Oct.  5/3-6  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace /All  Ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Guests  presenting  a  YMCA  Membership 
card,  a  Writers  Voice  Membership  card,  or  a 
Scottsdale  Public  Library  card  will  receive  $1 
off  Garden  admission.  As  a  part  of  the 
UKAZ  Festival,  four  British  poets,  Anthony 
Thwaite,  Ian  Duhig,  Julia  Darling  and  George 
Szirtes  will  be  giving  a  reading  on  Ullman 
Terrace  following  our  Music  in  the  Garden 
concert.  Tea  and  scones  will  be  served  by 
Eddie's  Patio  Cafe  while  listening  to  the 
words  of  our  friends  from  across  the  pond. 
Immediately  after  the  reading  the  poets  will 
be  available  to  sign  their  books. 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 
Speaker:  Mary  Irish 

Sat.  /  Oct.  4,  11,  18,25/7-9  a.m. 
Radio  Station  KOY  (AM55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
information  on  successful  Desert  Gardening. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


PHOTGRAPHY 


RADIO  PROGRAM 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  (Con't) 


Art  in  Bloom 

Sunday  /  October  12/4-8  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden.  Garden  closes 
early  for  this  event. 

-Adults:  $40 person  (Includes  food,  beer, 
wine,  margarita  and  soft  drink 
sampling,  no-host  bar  available) 

--  Reservations  required  in  advance  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card 
at  (602)  941-1225 

Join  Arizona's  most  extraordinary  garden 
party.  Guests  experience  desert-inspired  art 
as  they  stroll  through  the  Garden  watching 
artisans  demonstrate  their  craft.  A  silent 
auction  in  the  beautiful  Webster  Auditorium 
excites  the  art  collector  in  all  of  us.  Enjoy 
tastes  from  many  local  cafes  and  restaurants 
including  Eddie's  Grill,  Havana  Cafe,  Hops!, 
Cafe  Boa  and  others.  Beer,  wine,  margarita 
and  soft  drink  sampling  stations  quench  your 
thirst  along  with  no-host  bars  for  additional 
libations!  Mimes,  jugglers,  clowns  and  the 
internationally  renowned  music  of  A  Celtic 
Celebration,  well  known  as  songwriters  for 
the  film  Braveheart,  entertain  you  throughout 
the  evening.  This  Garden  fundraiser  helps  to 
enhance  the  Garden's  ability  to  provide 
special  events  on  Ullman  Terrace. 


Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 

October  24,  25,  26 

Friday*  (Garden  Members'  Preview) 

Noon  -6  p.m  and  Saturday,  8-9  a.m. 
Saturday  &  Sunday,  9  a.m.  •  5  p.m. 

Plant  Sale  Area 
—  No  Admission  Charge 
The  Garden’s  annual  Fall  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  features  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 
Whether  adding  that  special  plant  or  doing  a 
whole  landscape,  Garden  volunteers  and 
horticulturists  are  available  to  answer 
questions  and  assist  in  plant  selections. 


Fall  Music  in  the  Garden  Concert 
Series 

Sun.  /Oct.  5,  12,  19,  26 / Nov.  2,  9,  16 
11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

-  Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6 

-  Concert  ticket  price  does  not  include 
Garden  Admission 

-  Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone,  (602)  941-1225 

-  Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

-  Call  the  Garden  for  a  list  of  performers 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world  reknowned 
garden,  what  a  way  to  take  a  well-deserved 
break  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  or  entertain 
out-of-town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  local  music  groups,  and 
the  incredible  food  of  Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe. 
Concert  tickets  do  not  include  price  of  food. 
Sponsors:  KYOT-FM,  McDowell  Mountain 
Ranch  and  United  Airlines. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  /  Oct.  13/  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  Welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 

The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  these  plants. 
Call  Kent  Newland  (595-0807)  or  Marcia 
Francis  (992-5435)  for  more  information. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Oct.  26/2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  Welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  these  wonderful  water-storing 
plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or  Ken 
Jantz  (860-2427)  for  more  information. 
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TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Sundays  /  Oct.  5,  12,  19,  26/1  -  3  p.m 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money  too! 

The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  land¬ 
scape  Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Oct.  6,  13,  20,  27/8  a.m. 
Admissions  Area  /All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Be  sure  to  bring  your  binoculars. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily /Begins  Oct.  13  / All  Ages 
11  a.m.  &  1  p.m./  Tour  Waiting  Area 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Wear 
a  hat  and  comfortable  walking  shoes. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  -  Sundays  /  Begins  Oct.  14 
9  a.m.  -  noon  /Along  the  Trails 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops 
at  investigation  stations.  These  demonstra¬ 
tion  activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch 
and  experience  adaptations  of  plants, 
animals  and  people  to  their  environment. 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  Hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

This  activity/game  sheet  encourages  children 
and  adults  to  use  their  observation  skills  to 
discover  the  mysteries  of  how  plants  and 
animals  are  able  to  survive  in  the  desert. 
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CENTER  FOR  DESERT  LIVING 


DESERT  LIVING  SATURDAYS 


DESERT  LIVING  LECTURES 


Pruning  Desert  Trees 
Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 


The  Desert  House:  Energy  &  Water 
Conservation  for  the  21st  Century 
Instr:  Thomas  Hulen 

Tuesday / Nov.  4/7-9 p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center/ 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults  &  Jr./Sr.  High  School  Students 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Discover  what  has  been  happening  during 
the  first  4  years  of  the  10-year  Desert  House 
Project.  Many  of  the  water  and  energy 
conserving  features  of  the  Project  are 
spotlighted  in  this  informative  talk. 


The  City  of  Phoenix  Recycling 
Program 

Instr:  Terry  Gellenbeck 

Friday / Nov.  14/6  -  7:30 p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center  / 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults  &  Jr./Sr.  High  School  Students 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 
How  do  as  we  responsible  citizens  keep  from 
using  up  our  limited  resources  and  landfill 
space?  Here’s  a  chance  to  learn  about  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  recycling.  Participants  also 
learn  how  to  increase  their  own  effectiveness 
at  recycling. 


Saturday  /  Nov.  1/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

How  do  you  prune  a  tree  to  create  a 
beautiful,  shady  canopy  and  still  keep  your 
tree  healthy.  This  demonstration  offers  the 
best  clues  for  safe  and  healthly  pruning. 


Water  Conservation  Can  Be  Fun 
Instr:  Thomas  Hulen 

Saturday  /  Nov.  8/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Here’s  some  hands-on  fun  with  a  variety  of 
table  top  experiments  which  illustrate 
principles  of  water  conservation.  Join  any 
time  between  10  a.m  and  Noon. 


Agaves  In  A  Landscape  Demo 
Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 

Saturday  / Nov.  15/ 10  a.m.  -  noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /  All  Ages 

Agaves  are  dramatic  plants  which  add 
special  character  to  any  landscape.  This 
demonstration  points  out  how  to  plant  and 
care  for  these  very  special  plants. 


Container  Gardening  Demo 
Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 

Saturday  /  Nov.  22/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /All  Ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Container  gardening  offers  an  easily 
accessible  way  to  grow  plants  for  beauty, 
decor  and  even  edible  gardens  in  a  small 
space.  Find  out  the  wide  variety  of  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  containers  at  this 
informative  demonstration. 
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Harvesting  &  Using  Herbs  Demo 
Instr:  Garden  Horticulture  Staff 

Saturday  /  Nov.  29/10  a.m.  -  noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Edible  Gardens  /All  Ages 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Even  if  you  do  not  have  an  herb  garden,  this 
demonstration  will  convince  you  of  the 
usefulness  of  herbs  including  aromatic  crafts 
and  tasty  ways  to  use  them  in  cooking. 


What's  Bugging  You?! 

Instr:  Roberta  Gibson 

Saturday  /  Nov.  15/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Archer  House  Patio  /All  Ages 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  insects  might  you  find  in  your  yard? 
What  do  they  do,  how  do  they  grow,  what  do 
they  eat?  Do  you  know  which  bugs  you  can 
get  close  to,  and  which  ones  you  should 
admire  from  a  distance?  Join  the  fun  and 
find  out  "What’s  Bugging  You". 


From  Product  to  Plant: 

A  Backwards  Tour 
Instr:  Barbara  Hofflander 

Saturday  /  Nov.  22/ 11  a.m. 

Tour  Waiting  Area /All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Desert  dwellers  past  &  present  use  plants  in 
surprising  ways.  This  1-hour  tour  shows 
plants  used  for  rope,  medicine,  weaving, 
candles  and  more. 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS 


Native  Arizona  &  Migratory 
Wildlife 

Instr:  Liberty  Wildlife  Foundation 

Saturday  /  Nov.  1/11  a.m.  -  noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /  All  Ages 

Meet  up  close  some  of  the  beautiful  wildlife 
being  saved  by  Liberty  Wildlife.  This 
organization  strives  to  create  awareness 
about  these  animals,  their  habits,  habitats 
and  needs. 


Marvelous  Mesquites 
Instr:  Ruth  Copeman 

Saturday  /  Nov.  29/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Plants  &  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail  /  Mesquite  Bosque 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /All  Ages 

What  has  tiny  flowers,  makes  a  sweet  flour, 
is  used  for  paint,  cooking,  building  and  even 
conserves  water?  Have  fun  learning  all 
about  the  mesquite,  the  “Tree  of  Life.” 


"Seasons  of  the  Desert"  Puppet 
Show 

Instr:  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

Saturday  / Nov.  8/11  a.m.  -  noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
--  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

A  mysterious  gift  has  young  Alex  time 
traveling  to  discover  why  mesquite  trees  have 
been  an  important  desert  plant  for  thousands 
of  years  in  this  exciting  puppet  show 


Nature  Lecture 

Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 

Thursday  /  Nov.20  17  -  9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission  /  All  ages 

join  the  Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Department 
and  Wild  Birds  Unlimited  as  they  discuss  the 
interesting  and  surprising  relationships 
between  plants,  animals  and  humans. 


CHILDREN  &  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


'I 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 


November 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING 
&  HORTICULTURE 


Landscaping  With  &  Care  of 
Succulent  Plants 
Instr:  Cathy  Babcock 

Saturday  /  Nov.  1/2-4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $24,  Members:  $20 

The  “other”  succulents  are  great  alternatives 
to  the  ubiquitous  cactus  and  agaves  found  in 
most  desert  landscape  situations.  Learn 
which  succulent  plants  adapt  well  to 
landscapes  and  which  are  best  left  in  a 
container.  How  to  care  for  the  plants  once 
they  are  planted  and  keep  them  looking 
attractive  is  included. 


Introduction  to  Home  Composting 
Instr:  Paul  Dickey 

Sunday  / Nov.  9/8  a.m.  -  noon 
Archer  House  Patio /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $22,  Members:  $18 

Reduce,  recycle,  and  reuse  through  several 
home  composting  options.  Workshop  shows, 
through  lecture,  video  &  demo  with 
composter  and  composting  materials,  how 
to  help  the  environment  &  nurture  your  own 
yard. 


ETHNOBOTANY 


Herbal  Vinegars  &  Oils 
Instr:  Ann  Thayer  &  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Nov.  8/2  -  4  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Members:  $30,  Members:  $25 

Just  in  time  for  the  holidays!  Learn  how  to 
make  these  gourmet  herbal  delights  that  you 
can  use  in  your  holiday  dishes  or  wrap  up 
and  give  as  unique  gifts.  All  materials  are 
included. 


Paper  Making 

Instr:  Deanne  Furr  Kleiner  & 

Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Nov.  1  /  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions  Booth  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Members:  $64,  Members:  $54 

Learn  the  art  of  paper  making,  with  a 
landscape  twist  (new  uses  for  your  land¬ 
scape  plants)!  Each  participant  builds  a 
frame  needed  for  the  process,  and  learns  all 
the  fun  (and  messy!)  steps  involved.  Your 
paper  art  is  accented  with  desert  plant  parts. 
All  materials  are  included,  and  participants 
take  their  frames  home,  ready  to  make  more 
paper. 

Abundant,  Colorful  Floral  & 

Herbal  Garlands 

Instr:  Bonnie  "Bogie"  West 

Thursday  /  Nov.  13/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

--  Non-Members:  $58,  Members:  $48 

These  beautiful,  fragrant  and  colorful 
garlands  use  a  variety  of  flowers,  twigs,  corn 
husks,  herbs  and  everlastings.  Uniquely 
styled,  these  garlands  can  be  set  on  a 
mantel,  hung  over  doorways,  windows  or 
mirrors  or  laid  on  a  table  to  create  a  festive, 
fragrant  look.  All  materials  are  included. 


Pine  Needle  Wreaths 
Instr:  Sharie  Monsam 

Saturday  /  Nov.  15  /  9  a.m  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 
--  Advance  registration  required 
--  Non-Members:  $28,  Members:  $24 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been  used  to 
welcome  guests  to  our  homes  and  decorate 
the  hearth.  Learn  the  secrets  of  creating  this 
unique  wreath  made  from  pine  needles.  All 
materials  for  each  participant’s  wreath  are 
included  in  the  price. 
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Comb  Basket 
Instr:  Diane  Wilson 

Saturday  /  Nov.  22/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 
-  Advance  registration  required 
--  Non-Members:  $28,  Members:  $24 

Made  from  flat  reed,  this  useful  rectangular 
basket  has  a  higher  back  to  be  wall  mounted. 
A  perfect  size  to  lay  your  combs  for  storage 
or  other  things,  even  a  small  floral  display!  A 
dyeing  techniques  discussion  for  materials 
used  in  the  basket  along  with  all  materials  is 
included  in  the  price. 


RADIO  PROGRAM 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 
Speaker:  Mary  Irish 

Sat.  / Nov.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29  /  7  -  9  a.m. 
Radio  Station  KOY (AM55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
information  on  successful  Desert  Gardening. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday /All  Ages 
December  4*,  5,  6/5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden.  Garden  closes 
early  for  this  event.  (*Members’  Night) 

-  Adults:  $10,  Child  (5-12):  $4, 

--  Advance  ticket  purchase  required  by 
mail  or  phone,  (602)  941-1225 
~  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

(see  September  listings  for  description) 


Fall  Music  in  the  Garden  Concert 
Series 

Sundays  /  November  2,  9,  16 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 
--  Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6 
~  Concert  ticket  price  does  not  include 
Garden  Admission 

-  Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone  order,  (602)  941-1225 

-  Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

-  Call  the  Garden  for  a  list  of  performers 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world  reknowned 
garden,  what  a  way  to  take  a  well-deserved 
break  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  or  entertain 
out-of-town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  local  music  groups,  and 
the  incredible  food  of  Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe. 
Concert  tickets  do  not  include  price  of  food. 
Sponsors:  KYOT-FM,  McDowell  Mountain 
Ranch  and  United  Airlines. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  /Nov.  10/  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  Welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 

The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  these  well-adapted  plants.  Call  Kent 
Newland  (595-0807)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435)  for  more  information. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Nov.  23/2  p. m. 

Webster  Auditorium  / All  Welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Meetings  are  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
these  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or 
Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  more  information. 
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SPECIAL  MEMBER  EVENT 


Tour  and  Lunch  -  Two  Homes  with 
Natural  Desert  Gardens 

Sunday  /  Nov.  2/11:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

--  For  Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle 
and  President's  Club  Members. 

Visit  two  unique  private  residences.  Begin 
with  mjmosas  at  the  spectacular  Melton 
home,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  last  construction 
nestled  into  the  hills  near  the  Phoenix 
Mountain  Preserve.  Move  on  to  the  Dann 
residence,  former  home  of  Lucille  and 
Herbert  Earle  (Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Director  1957-1976).  This  old  adobe  home 
has  been  restored  by  John  Douglas. 
Landscape  designer  Nancy  Wagner  has 
worked  with  the  Danns  to  update,  yet  keep 
the  unusual  touches  Lucille  added  to  the 
garden.  Enjoy  lunch  in  the  garden  following 
the  tour.  Both  homes  will  be  featured  in 
magazine  articles  this  autumn. 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Sundays  /  Nov.  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 
1  -  3  p.m  /  Desert  House  Courtyard 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money  too! 

The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  land¬ 
scape  Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Nov.  3,  10,  17,  24/8  a.m. 
Admissions  Area  /All  Ages 
-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Bring  comfortable  shoes  and  binoculars. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily  / 11  a.m.  &  1  p.m.  /  All  Ages 
Tour  Waiting  Area  (Except  Nov.  27) 

--  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring 
your  questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  -  Sundays  /  9  a.m.  -  noon 
Along  the  Trails  /  (Except:  Nov.  27) 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission/  All  Ages 

These  demonstration  activities  give  visitors  a 
chance  to  touch  and  experience  the 
remarkable  adaptations  of  plants,  animals 
and  people  to  their  environment. 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  Hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children  and  adults  to  use  their  observation 
skills  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  plants  and 
animals  survival  in  the  desert  environment. 


IP 
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21 
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19 
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16 
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30 

26 
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29 

30 

31 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1  Birdwalk 

Luminaria  Member  Tickets 
On  Sale 

2  Melon  Basket 

6  Radio  Show 

Landscape/AZ  Natives 
8  Birdwalk 

AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg. 
11  SW  Burden  Basket 

13  Radio  Show 
Propagation/Seed  Saving 
Pastel  Classes  (Begin) 

14  Composting 

15  Birdwalk 

18  Garden  Benefit 
Nature  Lecture 

20  Radio  Show 
Landscape  for  Wildlife 

21  Landscape  w/  Agaves 

22  Birdwalk 

24  (9/24  -  9/28)  DBG 
Weekend  at  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

27  Radio  Show 

Pine  Needle  Basket 
Wildflowers  Demo 

28  Music  in  the  Garden 
Cactus/Succulent  Mtg 

29  Birdwalk 

30  Drip  Irrigation  Classes 
(Begin) 


Luminaria  Tickets  On  Sale 

4  Radio  Show 
Solar  Demo 

5  Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tour 
Tea  &  Poetry 
Birdwalk 

SW  Wall  Pouches 

11  Radio  Show 
Herb  Demo 
Puppet  Show 
Succulent  Wreaths 

12  Composting 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tour 
Art  in  Bloom 

13  Birdwalk 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg. 

14  “Touch  of  the  Garden" 

15  “  Herbal  Experience” 

18  Radio  Show 

Vegie  Garden  Demo 
AZ  Corn  Husking  Bee 
Twined  Fruit  Basket 
Sketching  Class  Series 

19  Music  in  the  Garden 
Container  Garden  Class 
Desert  House  Tour 

20  Birdwalk 

21  Water  Resources  Lecture 

22  Floor  Basket 
Photo  Class  Series 

24  Members'  Plant  Sale 

25  Radio  Show 
Plant  Sale 

Shrubs  &  Trees  Demo 
Super  Saguaros  Demo 

26  Plant  Sale 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tout 
Cactus/Succ.  Soc.  Mtg 

27  Birdwalk 

28  Electric  Utility  Lecture 


1  Radio  Show 
Paper-Making  Class 
Pruning  Demo 
Liberty  Wildlife  Demo 
Succulents  Class 

2  Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tour 
Home  Tours  for  Members 

3  Birdwalk 

4  Desert  House  Lecture 

8  Radio  Show 

Water  Conservation  Demo 

Puppet  Show 

Herb  Vinegars/Oils  Class 

9  Composting 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tour 

10  Birdwalk 

AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg 

13  Garland  Class 

14  Phoenix  Recycling  Prgm. 

15  Radio  Show 

Pine  Needle  Wreaths 
Agaves  Demo 
What’s  Bugging  You?! 

16  Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  House  Tour 

17  Birdwalk 

20  Nature  Lecture 

22  Radio  Show 
Comb  Basket 
Container  Garden  Demo 
A  Backwards  Tour 

23  Desert  House  Tour 
Cactus/Succ.  Soc.  Mtg 

24  Birdwalk 

29  Radio  Show 
Herbs  Demo 
Marvelous  Mesquites 

30  Desert  House  Tour 


Arizona  Herb  Association  -  Established  in 
1988  to  provide  information  on  the  uses, 
culture,  history  and  lore  of  herbs.  The 
Association  produces  a  monthly  newsletter, 
holds  monthly  meetings  and  has  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  garden. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix 
Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980  to  encourage 
studies  of  AZ’s  native  plants,  conservation, 
urban  landscape  and  the  study  of  Arizona 
botany.  The  Society  conducts  meetings  from 
October  through  May. 

Babcock,  Cathy  -  DBG  horticulturist  of  Old 
World  succulents  since  1990.  Cathy  returned 
to  ASU  after  a  15-year  career  as  an  accounting 
assistant.  In  1989,  she  earned  her  BS  degree 
in  urban  horticulture.  She  did  an  internship  at 
the  Garden  and  was  hired  as  a  part-time 
assistant  in  collections. 

Barker,  Diane  -  An  Agave  Horticulturist  at  the 
DBG  since  1993.  She  received  her  Associate 
in  applied  Science  degree  in  Landscape 
Horticulture  from  Mesa  Community  College. 
Diane  joined  the  Garden  in  1986  as  a 
Propogation  Dept. Volunteer.  t 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group 
founded  in  1974.  The  Society  was  principally 
founded  to  bring  together  people  who  want  to 
know  how  to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate 
each  other  about  succulent  plants. 

Clauss,  Nancy  -  A  juried  member  of  six  pastel 
societies,  including  Degas  Pastel  Society  and 
the  Northwest  Pastel  Society.  She  enjoys 
using  pastels  to  portray  her  favorite  subjects 
including  cacti  in  bloom,  pottery  still  lifes, 
desert  landscapes  and  people. 

Copeman,  Ruth  -  Outdoor  Education 
Coordinator  at  the  DBG.  She  has  a  MS  degree 
in  botany  and  a  Bachelors  degree  in  biology. 
Before  joining  the  Garden  in  1995,  Ruth  taught 
science  to  students  from  4th  grade  to  adults. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Horticulture  Staff  - 

The  Garden  Horticulture  staff  is  responsible  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Garden  Plant 
Collection,  where  each  is  a  specialist  in  a 
particular  area  the  collection. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology,  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Dickey,  Paul  -  DBG  vessel  composting 
program  manager  since  1997.  Paul  is  a 
member  of  the  U  of  A  Cooperative  Extension 
Master  Composter  program.  Long  term,  low 
desert  composter/gardener,  Paul  brings  his 
unique  arid  land  composting  experience  to  the 
Valley’s  gardeners. 

Furr  Kleiner,  Deanne  -  Past  manager  and 
instructor  for  Catherine’s  Rare  Papers. 

Deanne  has  a  Masters  degree  in  print  making/ 
paper  making  from  ASU.  She  taught  screen 
printing  at  ASU  and  teaches  at  the  AZ  Museum 
for  Youth. 


Gardner,  Michael  -  A  Special  Projects 
Volunteer  for  photography  at  the  DBG.  Michael 
joined  the  Garden  volunteer  program  in  1994 
and  has  completed  photographic  projects  in 
many  areas  of  the  Garden.  He  has  also 
assisted  in  the  photography  used  at  the  DBG 
and  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum.  Michael  is  a 
working  professional  photographer. 

Gellenbeck,  Terry  -  A  Recycling  Specialist 
from  the  Solid  Waste  Education  Office  for  the 
City  of  Phoenix. 


Gibson,  Roberta  -  A  Research  Specialist  at 
the  U  of  A  Maricopa  Agricultural  Center.  She 
has  a  Masters  degree  in  Entomology  from 
Cornell  Univ.,  taught  at  Glendale  and  Chandler- 
Gilbert  Community  Colleges  and  teaches 
classes  for  the  Maricopa  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 


Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded 
by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and 
Ken  Bonar  in  1983  as  a  touring  theater.  The 
company’s  permanent  theater  opened  in  1988 
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Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  Barbara  has  a 
Masters  degree  in  education  from  Columbia 
Univ.  and  is  a  certified  teacher.  A  former 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande,  she  is  director  of 
SW  Learning  Sources. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  DBG’s  Naturalist 
since  1994.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a 
volunteer  in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and 
Sonoran  Adventure  Guide.  Barbara  has  a  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  from  Knox  College  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Hulen,  Thomas  -  Desert  House  Coordinator  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1997.  He 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Phoenix  area, 
exploring  and  learning  about  the  rich  natural 
and  cultural  history  of  the  southwestern  U.S. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  DBG.  She  manages  the  Garden’s  Public 
Horticulture  and  Plant  Introduction  Programs, 
supervises  the  propagation  of  plants  to  be  sold 
in  the  Plant  Shop  and  the  Landscape  Plant 
Sales.  Mary  coordinates  the  Garden’s  Center 
for  Desert  Living  trail. 


Patterson,  Greg  Director  of  the  Residential 
Utility  Consumer  Office  (RUCO)  for  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

Sawner,  Catherine  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she 
has  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  botanical  illustration 
from  the  Univ.  of  III.  Catherine  produced 
illustrations  for  many  publications  and 
institutions,  and  incorporates  desert  flora  into 
her  work.  She  is  the  illustrator  for  the  Garden's 
Desert  Discovery  Trail  Guide. 

Sundie,  Dennis  -  Statewide  Planning 
Specialist  for  the  Arizona  Department  of  Water 
Resources. 

Terrey,  Andrew  -  A  water  resource  specialist  in 
the  water  Conservation  and  Resources 
Division  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  Water  Depart¬ 
ment.  Andrew  holds  a  BS  degree  in  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  from  the  U  of  A. 

Thayer,  Ann  -  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  Volunteer  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  since  1995.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  AZ  Herb  Assn  and  a  Master 
Gardener. 


Lepley,  Tom  -  Professional  Engineer  and 
President  of  the  Phasor  Energy  Company 
specializing  in  solar  energy. 

Liberty  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  Foundation  - 

A  non-profit  volunteer  organization  founded  in 
1981,  dedicated  to  the  care  of  native  Arizona 
and  migratory  wildlife.  Their  clinic  has  worked 
with  thousands  of  injured  wild  animals. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator 
for  the  Garden’s  Plant  Introduction  Program. 
She  has  a  BS  degree  in  botany  and  environ¬ 
mental  biology. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber 
art  classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 


Wilson,  Diane  A  basketry  instructor  at  the 
DBG  since  1978.  She  has  taken  basketry 
classes  in  Calif.,  III.  and  AZ.  Diane  is  a  current 
member  of  the  AZ  Desert  Weavers  and 
Spinners  Guild  and  a  member  of  Basket 
Aritisans  of  AZ. 

West,  Bonnie  “Bogie”  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert 
Art  Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that  is 
now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country. 
She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  AZ  and 
Calif. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Become  a  Member  today!  If  you're  not  already  a  member  or  if  you 
know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden  membership  as  a  gift, 
consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission  for  one 
year;  guest  passes  for  family  or  friends;  a  packet  of  wildflower  seeds; 
a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including  this  Quarterly  Calendar, 
invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts  on  classes  and  at  the  Garden 
Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 


□  Yes!  I  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Garden  Membership. 
Category  of  Membership  I  have  selected: 


□  $35  -  Individual  - 

□  $45-  family  - 

□  $75  -  Contributing  - 

□  $150-  Agave  Century  Club  - 


All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 
All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 
All  benefits  PLUS  8  guest  passes 


All  benefits  PLUS  10  guest  passes, 
invitation  to  special  Agave  Century  Club 
event,  recognition  in  Garden  publications 


□  $500  -  Ocotillo  Club  -  All  benefits  PLUS  12  guest  passes, 

special  recognition  in  Garden  publications, 
invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society  events. 


□  $1 ,000  -  Saguaro  Society  1 

□  $5,000  -  Director's  Circle  r 

□  $10,000  -  President's  Club  * 


All  benefits  PLUS  unlimited  guest  privileges, 
invitation  to  Saguaro  Society  events  & 
recognition  in  Garden  publications. 


□  Check  enclosed;  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Please  bill  my: 

□  Visa 

□  MasterCard  □  AMEX 

□  Discover 

Card  Number 

Expiration 

□  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

□  Mr. 

□  Ms. 

□  Other 

Name 

Address 


Phone 


□  Check  here  for  your  wildflower  seed  packet 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

Activity 


Fee 


$_ 

$_ 

$_ 

$_ 


Garden  Member:  □  Yes  □  No 
□  Check  enclosed;  Please  bill  my:  □  Visa 

Card  Number _ 

Name _ 


Total  $ _ 

D  MasterCard  □  AMEX  O  Discover 
_  Expiration _ 


Address, 
Phone _ 


& 

PT-' 

m 


m 

m 


M 


B 


j 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  mail  to: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490. 

You  may  also  register  in  person  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  by  calling  (602)  941-1225,  Mon.-Fri., 
8  am  -  5  pm.  Class  sizes  are  limited  and  we  regret  that  receipt  of  your  check  does  not  guarantee 
enrollment.  Your  enrollment  will  be  confirmed  by  mail  and  if  the  class  is  not  available,  your  check 
will  be  returned  to  you. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  A Z  85008-3490 
(602)  941-1217 


E vifoy  art/  eve^aingp  of  art,  flavor,  arid/ (desert  becucty 

Ar  ironed  y  vnoyt  e^rcaorddnary  grcrden/party 


2  nds  arwuuzl/ 


otanlocd/  Cj  order/ 


Showcased  along  the  Garden's  majestic  trails  will  be  talented  Arizona  artisans  demonstrating  their  craft 
and  displaying  their  desert- inspired  art  -  while  some  of  our  most  acclaimed  local  cafes  and  restaurants  present  savory 
and  delectably  creative  hors  d'  oeuvres  and  desserts.  Beer,  wine,  margarita  and  soft  drink  sampling  stations  with 
no-host  bars  (for  added  libations)  will  quench  your  thirst  while  mimes,  jugglers,  clowns  and  the  internationally  renowned 

music  of  Celtic  Celebration  will  provide  entertainment  throughout  the  evening. 

A  silent  auction  -  featuring  original  works  of  art  and  gift  certificates  from  participating  cafes 
and  restaurants  -  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  Webster  Auditorium. 


Jovv\/  iMr  to  help  encore/  that  the /  garden/  keepy  growOn#  ytronty. 


Sunday,  October  12, 1997 
4:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  ,1201  North  Galvin  Parkway 
In  Papago  Park,  Fhoenix 
Reservations  available  at  $40.00  per  person 


Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


Proceeds  will  be  used  to  enhance  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  ability  to  provide  special  events  on  Ullman  Terrace, 
while  protecting  the  fragile  ecosystem  in  this  area  of  the  Garden.  Event  price  represents  full  market  value,  $0  tax  deductible. 

All  artwork  on  display  will  be  available  for  sale  in  the  range  of  $10  -  $2,000. 


□  Check  enclosed;  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Please  bill  my:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard  D  AMEX  □  Discover 

Card  Number _  Expiration _ 

Name _ 

Address__ _ 

Phone _ _ 


Please  return  to: 


Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85008 
Attn:  Art  in  Bloom 
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Giving  back: 

we  walk  the  talk 
in  the  community 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

During  our  strategic  long-range  planning 
process  it  was  mentioned  over  and  over 
again  that  while  the  Garden  is  a  valuable 
resource  to  our  community,  few  people  realize  all 
that  we  have  to  offer. 

The  resources  are  many.  Certainly  we  do  just 
as  our  mission  statement  dictates:  We  "exhibit, 
conserve,  study  and  disseminate  knowledge  of 
arid-land  plants."  And  certainly  we  study  rare 
plants,  graywater,  soils,  and  many  other  subjects. 

There  are  other,  subtle  ways  by  which  the 
Garden  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  We  employ  sixty-four  people  who  pay 
taxes.  This  year  forty-two  percent  of  them  donat¬ 
ed  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  United  Way  campaign. 
In  September,  the  staff  gave  forty-two  new  back¬ 
packs  to  the  children  of  La  Mesita,  a  residence  for 
homeless  families.  During  the  December  holidays 
we  traditionally  collect  canned  goods  for  a  food- 
bank  or  home  for  low-income  senior  citizens. 
Leftover  cookies  from  Luminaria  go  to  nonprofit 
daycare  centers.  We  share  no-longer-needed 
equipment  with  other  charities. 

Yearly  we  answer  about  four  thousand 
inquiries  on  our  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  Our 
research  library  is  open  to  the  public  every  week¬ 
day.  Mary  Irish  does  a  weekly  radio  show  on 
KOY-AM(55).  The  staff  has  given  hundreds  of 
speeches  to  community  groups.  Last  year  we 
offered  free  or  discounted  facility  rentals  to  a 
select  few  nonprofit  agencies  in  the  Valley. 

We  help  educate  thirty-three  thousand  school 
children  who  visit  each  year.  We  provide  interest¬ 
ing,  effective  resource  materials  to  their  teachers 


so  the  classes  can  be  well  prepared  prior  to  their 
arrival. 

Naturally,  we  teach  classes  about  our  desert 
environment,  but  our  CFO,  Tom  Avery,  teaches  a 
class  in  nonprofit  management  at  Arizona  State 
University — and  donates  his  fee  back  to  the 
Garden.  Our  School  for  Desert  Landscaping  is  so 
successful  that  we  have  now  also  contracted  to 
teach  this  new  skill  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  with  the  Department  of  Economic 
Security.  Our  employees  volunteer  their  time  by 
serving  on  boards,  committees,  and  commissions 
of  sixty-two  different  organizations. 

So,  you  see  we  are  not  only  a  botanical 
resource  but  a  people  one.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  does  give  back  to  the  community. 

cKq 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  Susan  Kuhlman,  Jim 
Sudal,  and  Linda  Raish,  who  chaired  the  Art  in 
Bloom  event  in  October,  the  proceeds  of  which 
helped  pay  for  permanently  lighting  the  Butte.  It 
was  a  glorious  evening. 

Please  plan  to  visit  the  Garden  soon  to  see  the 
newly  enlarged  and  renovated  Douglas  Display 
Case.  Because  of  the  generosity  of  Denison  and 
Naomi  Douglas  Kitchel,  you  can  walk  right  into 
this  spectacular,  jungly  display  of  epiphytes  in 
the  Cactus  House,  it 
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Did  you  recognize  this  Agave  colorata,  located 
near  the  Succulent  House?  It  caught  the  eye  of 
photographer  Steve  Ehre,  who  got  in  close  for 
this  portrait  of  the  pattern  of  imprints  on  the 
plant's  unfolding  leaves. 
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New  phone 
system 

it's  soooo  much  better 


In  the  old  days,  callers  to  the  Plant  Questions 
Hotline  could  hardly  hear  the  answers  to 
their  gardening  questions. 

In  the  old  days,  only  eleven  calls  could  go 
out  or  come  in  to  the  Garden  at  one  time. 

And  when  it  rained  really  hard  in  the  old 
days,  the  Garden's  telephone  system  would  sim¬ 
ply  quit  working  for  hours,  or  days  even. 

The  old  telephone  system,  which  had  been 
state-of-the-art  in  the  1970s,  was  seriously  out¬ 
dated,  worn-out,  and  just  not  up  to  the  techno¬ 
logical  demands — and  capabilities — of  the  1990s. 


Now,  however,  thanks  to  generous  gifts — 
including  one  from  Ross  Conner,  a  Garden  vol¬ 
unteer — the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  a  tele- 


|  Ross  Conner  and  Hermine  Shapiro  try  out  the  new 
phone  at  the  receptionist's  desk.  Ross  and  Hermine  have 
spent  many  hours  as  volunteers  on  the  switchboard.  A 
plaque  commemorates  the  dedication  of  the  "Conner 
Communications  Center,"  honoring  Ross  for  giving  the 
Garden  its  new  telephone  system.  He  has  received  the 
Garden's  "Spirit  of  Philanthropy"  award. 


phone  system  which  can  handle  all  the  calls 
Garden  staffers  want  to  make.  It  offers  a  direct 
line  to  each  Garden  staff  member  and  voice  mail 
for  each  person  if  they  are  not  able  to  answer  the 
call  immediately;  and,  they  can  retrieve  their 
messages  at  any  time  day  or  night.  It  has  call-for- 
warding  capabilities  for  each  person,  and  any¬ 
body  can  transfer  a  call  from  their  phone  to 
someone  else's. 

The  system  is  so  smart  that  it  can  tell  instant¬ 
ly  if  something  goes  wrong,  diagnose  it,  and  fix 
it — or  get  repair  help  from  a  human,  if  necessary. 

The  system  has  great  future  capabilities,  "so 
many  things  that  we  don't  yet  know  what  all  we 
can  do,"  said  Bob  Martin,  facilities  manager.  "It 
is  fully  upgradeable  so  we'll  be  on  top  of  things 
for  a  long  time."  He  will  eventually  be  able  to 
program  each  telephone  from  a  computer  at  his 
own  desk. 

The  old  numbers  still  work 

"We  have  moved  from  an  old-style  analog 
phone  system  to  a  state-of-the-art,  digital,  PBX 
(private  business  exchange)  system,"  Bob  said, 
explaining  the  brain-numbing  techology  of  the 
new  system.  "It's  like  the  difference  between  the 
newest,  fastest  Pentium  and  that  old  Tandy 
TRS80  computer  that  could  only  run  one  disk." 

The  old  system  was  incapable  of  providing 
voice  mail  for  each  telephone.  In  addition,  spe¬ 
cial  dedicated  lines  such  as  the  Activity /Wild- 
flower  Hotline — which  elicited  such  heavy  use 
by  the  public  that  the  Garden's  lines  were  crip- 
plingly  inundated — were  remote-forwarded  to 
be  handled  off  the  Garden's  own  telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  at  extra  cost  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  new  prefix  for  the  Garden  is  754,  and  the 
numbers  8100  through  8199  provide  one  hun¬ 
dred  direct  lines  into  the  Garden.  The  system 
will  accept  calls  using  the  old  numbers,  however, 
and  the  Garden's  main  number  will  continue  to 
be  941-1225. 

Bob  directed  the  months-long  process  of 
dealing  with  vendors  and  staff  members  to 
determine  what  the  Garden's  needs  were.  A  com- 
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mon  question  was,  What  would  you  want  your 
telephone  to  do  if  it  could  do  anything  you  could 
imagine? 

Near  the  end  of  the  process,  Diana  Smith,  a 
DBG  Trustee  at  that  time,  introduced  Bob  to 
Mike  Pestano,  president  of  American  Telephone. 
"Mike  came  in  with  an  I-can-do-it  attitude,"  Bob 
said,  "and  we  figured  out  how  we  could  do  what 
we  needed." 

Contributions  from  Pestano  as  well  as  Board 
President  Lee  Cohn's  Cohn  Financial  Group,  in 
addition  to  the  Conner  gift,  made  the  long-await¬ 
ed  system  possible.  Wiring  and  switches  were 
installed  in  late  August  and  functioned  for  a 
"burn-in"  period;  and  on  a  rainy  Thursday, 
September  11,  all  the  new  telephones  were  put 
on  the  desks  and  the  Garden  went  (relatively) 
seamlessly  into  the  new  system. 

Communicating  without  interrupting 

"This  telephone  system  means  that  finally  we 
can  communicate  with  each  other  without  much 
interference  or  disruption,"  said  Carolyn  Poison 
O'Malley,  executive  director  of  the  Garden."  It  is 
much  more  efficient.  I  can  now  leave  voice  mail 
for  anyone  on  the  staff  without  interrupting 
them.  I  can  access  my  own  voice  mail  24  hours  a 
day.  This  is  a  piece  of  equipment  that  every  sin¬ 
gle  employee  of  the  Garden  uses  practically 
every  working  hour." 

Giving  back  to  the  community 

What  led  Ross  Conner  to  give  the  Garden  a 
phone  system?  "In  the  Core  Course  (for  docents) 
they  asked  for  people  to  fill  in  and  operate  the 
telephone.  Hermine  (Shapiro)  and  I  thought 
we'd  give  it  a  try,"  he  said. 

"As  we  went  along  and  saw  the  difficulties 
they  were  having  in  the  old  system,  I  talked  to 
Bob  Martin  and  asked  him  what  could  be  done. 
Fie  said,  'A  large  sum  of  money  would  do  it.' 

"I  thought  about  that  a  while  and  decided  to 
give  something  to  get  the  ball  rolling.  I  wanted  it 
to  be  anonymous;  not  even  Hermine  knew  at 
first. 


|  The  sleek  vertical 
panel  at  left  replaces 
the  big,  old  box  which  is 
partially  visible  at  the 
right.  The  NEC  2000  IVS 
panel  is  a  modular  sys¬ 
tem  with  various  com¬ 
ponents  and  contains 
the  chips  and  circuit 
boards  which  make  up 
the  brains  of  the  system. 
It's  basically  a  computer. 

"I'm  happy  when  the  people  who  use  the 
phones  come  up  to  me  and  say  they  like  them. 

"I  felt  the  Garden  filled  a  need  in  my  life,  and 
I  wanted  to  give  back  to  the  community. 

"Now  I'd  like  to  learn  how  to  work  the 
switchboard  and  help  out  again  when  needed," 
Ross  said.  &  —  Carol  Schatt 


Walking  club  at  the  Garden 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  along  with 
the  Walking  Connection  and  CIGNA  Health 
Care,  is  starting  a  year-round  walking  club 
at  the  Garden.  A  kick-off  event  will  be  held 
on  Saturday  morning,  January  31,  and  will 
include  a  self-paced,  non-competitive  walk, 
continental  breakfast,  and  other  health- 
related  activities. 

Walks  are  scheduled  twice  a  week 
beginning  in  February — Saturdays  at  8  a.m. 
and  Wednesdays  at  7  a.m.  Special  "walks 
with  experts"  such  as  horticulturists,  natu¬ 
ralists,  walking,  and  fitness  specialists,  will 
also  be  scheduled. 

Come  walk  with  us,  meet  new  friends, 
enjoy  coffee  on  Ullman  Terrace — what  a 
wonderful  way  to  start  your  day!  tt 
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Desert  fire 

how  does  it  affect 
bats  and  agaves? 


i  Liz  Slauson  (on  the  ladder),  with  the 
help  of  staff  and  volunteers  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  bags  flowers  of  Agave 
palmeri  to  prevent  bats  from  feeding  on  the 
nectar  and  pollen.The  research  team  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  effects  of  fire  on  the  agaves,  an 
important  bat  food  source. 

By  Liz  Slauson,  Ph.D. 

Photographs  by  Susan  &  Bill  Ahearn 


A  century  ago  the  San  Bernadino  Valley  in 
southeastern  Arizona  was  a  lush  and 
open  desert  grassland  with  scattered 
patches  of  woody  vegetation.  Today  this  valley, 
located  east  of  Douglas  and  west  of  the 
Peloncillo  Mountains  on  the  Arizona-New 
Mexico  border,  has  been  invaded  by  woody 
shrubs  such  as  mesquite  ( Prosopis  sp.),  catclaw 
( Acacia  greggii),  snakeweed  (Gutierrezia) ,  turpen¬ 
tine  bush  ( Ericameria  laricifolia),  and  white-thorn 
acacia  ( Acacia  constricta). 

This  "invasion" — actually,  a  conversion  of 
desert  grasslands  to  shrublands — has  resulted 
from  overgrazing  and  fire  suppression  practices 
in  grassland  communities  over  the  past  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Researchers  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  are  part  of  a  team  who  are 
studying  and  attempting  to  restore  the  desert 
grasslands  and  adjacent  communities  of  south¬ 
eastern  Arizona  to  a  previous  and  more  natural 
state.  Members  of  the  DBG  staff  who  assisted  me 
in  this  research  included  Kathy  Rice,  Kevin 
Smith,  Niki  Grant,  Tracy  Omar,  and  longtime 
faithful  volunteers  Susan  and  Bill  Ahearn  and 
Donna  Hansen,  as  well  as  students  from 
Scottsdale  Community  College. 

Wildfires  are  commonly  viewed  as  destruc¬ 
tive  forces.  Historical  and  ecological  research, 
however,  has  shown  that  fire  is  important  in 
shaping  the  composition  of  desert  grasslands 
and  adjacent  woodlands  and  forests  in  the 
Southwest.  In  fact,  most  plant  and  animal  species 
native  to  these  areas  have  evolved  adaptations 
which  make  them  resistant  to  the  effects  of  fire, 
or  they  require  fire  to  maintain  healthy  popula¬ 
tions. 

Historically,  surface  fires  of  low  to  moderate 
intensity  have  frequently  burned  over  large  areas 
in  grasslands  and  woodlands  of  the  southwest¬ 
ern.  Research  conducted  by  the  Tree-Ring 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  oth¬ 
ers  has  shown  that,  in  the  past,  desert  grassland 
fires  have  occurred  every  seven  to  ten  years. 
These  fires  prevented  the  increase  of  woody 
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I  Agave  palmeri  as  it  grows  in  the  Peloncillo 
Mountains  on  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  border. 


shrubs  in  grasslands  in  several  ways.  Mesquite 
were  prevented  from  growing  stems  larger  than 
one  centimeter  in  diameter,  the  size  at  which  they 
are  able  to  resprout  after  fire.  Since  most  woody 
species  do  not  produce  seeds  until  they  are  at 
least  ten  years  old,  seed  sources  of  those  species 
were  largely  eliminated  by  frequent  fires,  and 
seeds  on  the  soil  surface  were  easily  killed.  Fire 
has  thus  been  a  critical  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  grassland  communities  over  the  eons. 

Despite  the  importance  of  fire  in  grassland 
communities,  human  activities  have  nearly  elimi¬ 
nated  fire  from  the  southwestern  grasslands  over 
the  past  century.  Widespread  grazing  by  livestock 
which  began  in  the  1880s  radically  decreased  the 
amount  of  fine  fuels  (such  as  grasses)  needed  to 
carry  lightning-sparked  fires,  dramatically  reduc¬ 
ing  the  frequency  of  fires.  Land  management 
agencies  practiced  active  fire  suppression  during 
the  early  1900s.  This  practice  greatly  exacerbated 
the  situation  by  eliminating  any  fires  which  did 
manage  to  start. 

Without  fire,  woody  plants  take  over  the  for¬ 
mer  grassland,  and  the  woody  overstories  that 
were  produced  further  inhibited  herbaceous 
plant  growth. 

And  there  is  more  bad  news:  Once  grasslands 
have  been  transformed  into  shrubland,  fire  alone 
cannot  turn  the  shrublands  back  into  grasslands. 


Fine  fuels  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  shrublands  to  burn  intensely  enough  to  kill  the 
invading  woody  plants:  The  shrublands  are  their 
own  protection  against  fire. 

Fire  suppression  in  woodland  communities 
can  have  serious  effects  as  well.  Lack  of  episodic 
fires  due  to  an  absence  of  fine  fuels  promotes  the 
accumulation  of  woody  fuels.  These  fuels  can 
cause  explosive  wildfires  probably  much  larger 
and  more  intense  than  these  communities  have 
experienced  or  to  which  they  are  adapted.  For 
example,  the  Rattlesnake  fire  of  1994  in  the 
Chiricahua  Mountains  of  southeastern  Arizona 
burned  so  hot  in  some  areas  that  the  soil  was  lit¬ 
erally  sterilized;  little  vegetative  regrowth  has 
since  occurred. 

How  can  land  managers  handle  the  "Catch 
22"  of  fire  management  within  the  conditions 
that  exist  today?  Fire  is  needed  to  kill  shrubs 
which  have  converted  grasslands  to  shrublands, 
but  in  many  areas  there  are  not  enough  fine  fuels 
to  sustain  lightning-sparked  fires.  Forests  and 
woodlands  also  require  fire  to  eliminate  accumu¬ 
lated  woody  fuels,  yet  fires  there  threaten  to  be 
too  hot  and  devastating  to  those  altered  ecosys¬ 
tems. 

One  method  being  tested  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  is  the  setting  of  prescribed  fires.  By  set¬ 
ting  and  controlling  smaller  fires  and  then  study¬ 
ing  their  effects  on  the  ecosystem,  the  Forest 
Service  hopes  to  restore  fire  to  a  more  natural 
role. 

The  Maverick  burn  was  the  site  of  one  such 
prescribed  burn,  located  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Peloncillo  Mountains  and  San  Bernadino 
Valley.  A  unique  cooperative  effort  among  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  land  managers,  the  Maverick 
burn  involved  a  diverse  group  who  are  working 
together  to  restore  the  area  to  a  more  natural 
state.  Participants  included:  the  Malpai 
Borderlands  Group,  the  Arizona  Audubon 
Society,  the  Animas  Foundation,  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  Arizona  and 
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New  Mexico  state  land  departments  as  well  as 
state  game  and  fish  departments,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Coronado  National  Forest,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Research  Station. 

After  three  years  in  planning,  the  burn  was 
conducted  on  June  24  and  25, 1997.  Ping-pong 
balls  filled  with  an  oxidant  and  an  igniting  agent 
were  dropped  from  a  helicopter  over  several 
locations  in  the  Peloncillo  Mountains.  About 
eight  thousand  acres  actually  burned  within  the 
seventeen-thousand-acre  primary  burn  site,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mosaic  of  burned  and  unburned 
patches. 

Research  is  a  top  priority  and  no  fewer  than 
seven  research  projects  are  underway  in  the  burn 
area,  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Southwestern 
Borderlands  Ecosystem  Research  Program  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Research  Station. 

For  our  part,  researchers  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  are  evaluating  the  effects  of 
this  prescribed  burn  on  the  Palmer  agave  (Agave 
palmeri )  and  its  mutualistic  partner,  the  endan¬ 
gered  lesser  long-nosed  bat  ( Leptonycteris  cura- 
soae).  Not  only  is  the  Palmer  agave  an  important 
vegetative  component  of  desert  gramma  grass¬ 
lands  and  oak  woodlands,  it  has  been  shown  to 
provide  food  and  shelter  for  over  two  hundred 


different  species  of  animals  during 
the  course  of  its  lifetime.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  the  migratory 
lesser  long-nosed  bat  which  depends 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Palmer 
agave  as  a  food  source  while  it  is  in 
Arizona  from  late  July  to  October. 
How  would  fire  damage  the  agaves? 
Would  it  impact  the  pollen  and  nec¬ 
tar  resources  normally  produced  by 
the  Palmer  agave  and  used  by  bats 
as  well  as  other  animals?  Would  fire 
change  the  foraging  behaviors  of 
bats;  would  they,  for  instance,  avoid 
burned  areas?  Would  there  be 
enough  food  for  bats  and  other  ani¬ 
mals?  Working  in  collaboration  with 
bat  biologists  Ginny  and  Dave 
Dalton,  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  Garden  set 
out  to  answer  these  questions. 

Although  the  burn  areas  were  charred  and 
blackened  shortly  after  the  July  burn,  a  flush  of 
green  growth  had  already  appeared  by  August. 
The  ample  monsoon  rains  and  increased  cycling 
rates  of  nutrients  (created  by  burned  vegetation) 
had  encouraged  vigorous  regrowth  of  many 
herbaceous  species. 

Most  agaves  in  the  grassland  sites  suffered 
little  damage  as  the  fire  swept  relatively  quickly 
through  the  low-to-moderate  fuel  load  areas; 
small  plants  or  those  located  amid  large  fuel 
loads  sustained  greater  damage  or  were  killed. 
Damage  to  agaves  appeared  to  be  greater  in  the 
woodland  habitat  than  the  grasslands,  largely 
due  to  increased  fuel  loads.  Although  some 
entire  plants  and  inflorescences  (flowers)  were 
killed  in  "hot  spots"  with  high  fuel  loads  in  oak 
woodland  sites,  most  other  inflorescences  in  the 
burn  area  continued  to  develop  and  flower  nor¬ 
mally  despite  severe  to  moderate  damage  to  the 
plant  leaves.  A  likely  explanation  for  this  is  that 
water  and  carbohydrates  stored  in  the  leaves  had 
already  been  shunted  to  the  developing  inflores¬ 
cences  by  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  inflorescences 
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were  also  above  the  fire  zone  in  the  less  intense¬ 
ly-burning  fires. 

In  August  we  looked  at  nectar  and  pollen 
production  in  burned  and  unburned  sites  to  see 
if  significant  differences  existed  in  the  food  avail¬ 
able  for  various  pollinators.  In  order  to  measure 
nectar  and  pollen  production,  we  got  up  at  three 
o'clock  a.m.,  carried  ladders  in  the  dark  through 
patches  of  thorny  plants,  and  had  to  complete 
our  measurements  before  sunrise  when  bees 
would  quickly  take  the  pollen  and  nectar. 
Preliminary  analyses  of  the  data  suggest  that  no 
significant  differences  in  nectar  and  pollen  pro¬ 
duction  occurred  in  low-to-moderately  burned 
plants,  again  probably  due  to  the  pre-fire  shunt¬ 
ing  of  stored  resources. 

To  determine  whether  animals  would  avoid 
plants  in  burned  areas,  we  observed  pollinator 
visitation  to  burned  and  unburned  areas  in  both 
grassland  and  woodland  communities.  The  lim¬ 
ited  data  from  this  first  year  of  study  suggest 
that  animals  were  not  particular  about  where 
they  ate.  They  visited  both  burned  and  unburned 
areas  at  about  the  same  rates. 

We  also  attempted  to  determine  how  much 
pollen  and  nectar  the  bats  were  using.  In  one 
method,  we  compared  the  amount  of  nectar 
available  at  dawn  in  flowers  left  open  for  bat  vis¬ 
itation  to  that  of  flowers  which  had  been  bagged 
to  prevent  bat  visitation  (we  describe  these  flow¬ 
ers  as  being  "exclosed.") 

We  also  observed  bat  visitation  rates  and 
behavior  directly  through  night-vision  goggles 
and  recorded  their  behavior  with  state-of-the-art 
video  equipment  which  had  been  designed  and 
created  by  Dave  Dalton. 

The  video  tapes  of  bat  behavior  in  the 
Peloncillos  are  some  of  the  first  videos  of  bat 
behavior  which  use  infrared  technology  where 
bats  are  not  disturbed.  In  earlier  films  of  bat 
behavior  the  presence  of  humans  and  external 
light  sources  may  have  affected  bat  behavior.  We, 
however,  set  up  the  video  camera  beside  a  flow¬ 
ering  stalk  before  dusk  and  let  it  record  bat  visi¬ 


tation  and  behavior  all  night  long  while  we  slept! 

Although  we  expected  to  find  at  least  some 
flowers  drained  of  nectar  and  stripped  of  pollen, 
our  initial  results  showed  almost  no  difference 
between  the  amount  of  pollen  and  nectar  avail¬ 
able  in  the  morning  in  bat-visited  flowers  vs.  "no 
bats  allowed"  flowers.  The  small  population 
number  of  bats  and  the  large  number  of  agaves 
that  bloomed  this  year  in  this  particular  area 
probably  contributed  to  these  results.  Because 
ample  resources  were  available  amid  little  com¬ 
petition,  bats  "hit"  flowers  for  only  one  or  two 
sips  of  nectar  before  flying  off  to  visit  another 
inflorescence.  Consequently,  large  amounts  of 
pollen  and  nectar  were  available  for  the  daytime 
pollinators  at  dawn.  Further  analysis  of  the  video 
data  is  underway.  Based  on  our  data  from  this 
year,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prescribed  burn 
had  been  detrimental  to  the  food  sources  for  bats 
in  the  Pelocillos. 

Fruits  and  seeds  were  collected  in  October  to 
determine  if  significant  differences  exist  in  fruit 
and  seed  set  in  burned  and  unburned  areas  and 
if  adequate  fruit  set  occurred.  We  are  currently 
analyzing  this  data,  and  if  you  would  like  to  vol¬ 
unteer  to  help  count  seeds  and  fruits,  call  Liz 
Slauson  or  Kathy  Rice  at  941-1225. 

Next  year  we  will  be  looking  at  bat  foraging 
behavior  in  agaves  more  closely,  and  expanding 
our  reproductive  biology  studies  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  where  lesser  long-nosed  bat  roosts 
also  occur. 

Stay  tuned  for  an  update  on  our  work  next 
year:  same  bat  time,  same  bat  channel,  tit 

Liz  Slauson,  a  research  botanist,  is  curator  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  collection. 
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The  natives 

aren't  restless , 
but  the  talk  is 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

When  I  think  of  gardening  with  native 

plants,  two  conflicting  images  spring  to 
mind.  One  is  an  imaginary  preacher, 
descending  from  a  crude  podium — full  of  vim 
and  righteousness,  pointing  and  waving  his 
arms — to  extol  a  tearful  audience  to  do  the  right 
thing:  use  only  native  plants.  (Actually  this 
image  did  come  to  life  once  at  a  native  plant  con¬ 
ference  when  a  speaker  delivered  her  talk  at  the 
piano,  to  the  run  of  hymns,  praising  the  use  of 
native  plants.) 

The  other  image  is  a  scene  from  the  Sierra 
Ancha  Mountains  of  a  rocky  slide  scattered  with 
Dudleya,  Agave  tourney  ana ,  hedgehog  cactus,  flow¬ 
ers  and  some  grass — a  scene  so  lovely  and  perfect 
I  could  think  I  had  invented  it  if  I  hadn't  been 
there  so  many  times,  a  scene  I  have  imagined  as  a 
model  for  a  desert  rock  garden  countless  times. 

The  preacher  is  too  common,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  public  discussion  of  using  native  plants. 
Ardent  enthusiasts  are  rarely  content  to  dwell  on 
the  merits  of  the  plants  or  the  type  and  style  of 
garden  they  define,  but  seek  to  elevate  the  con¬ 
cept  of  indigenous  plants  to  the  sublime  without 
further  qualification  or  understanding.  I  am 
always  repelled  by  such  zeal;  it  has  continued  too 
many  misunderstandings  and  too  many  holy 
wars  (truly  the  ultimate  oxymoron). 

But  the  mountain  scene  reminds  me  that 
native  plants,  like  no  other  single  group,  can 
establish  a  vivid  and  extraordinary  sense  of 
place.  Wise  gardeners  remember  the  maxim 
"Garden  where  you  live";  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  native  plants  fit  into  that  context.  In  an  area 
so  difficult  for  new  gardeners  to  understand  and 
adjust  to  fit  its  requirements,  native  plants  offer 


success  and  beauty  with  considerably  less  effort. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  using  native 
plants  is  the  strong  regional  flavor  which  they 
bring  to  a  garden.  Repeating  the  plants  which  are 
seen  wild  around  us  offers  a  visual  tie  to  the 
desert  landscape  in  which  we  live.  It  allows  us  to 
share  our  gardens  with  a  host  of  birds,  reptiles, 
insects,  and  other  life,  making  the  garden  richer 
and  ultimately  healthier.  It  is  a  way  to  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  needs  and  demands  of  urban  living, 
and  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  natural 
world. 

The  first  house  I  had  in  Phoenix  was  in  a 
neighborhood  with  few  native — or  even  desert — 
plants.  When  a  palo  verde  and  a  couple  of  other 
shrubs  were  planted,  verdins,  thrashers,  and  cac¬ 
tus  wrens  immediately  began  to  visit.  Wildlife 
quickly  becomes  a  fixture  in  yards  with  plenty  of 
desert  plants,  many  of  them  native. 

Plants  which  have  evolved  in  an  area  with  its 
soils,  insects,  birds,  and  other  wildlife  usually  do 
better.  They  do  not  succumb  to  the  diseases  and 
infestations  as  readily  as  plants  brought  in  from 
outside  the  region.  Most  low  desert  agaves  are 
not  as  susceptible  to  the  agave  snout  weevil  as 
the  ones  from  higher  and  cooler  areas — native  or 
not.  Cotton  root  rot  rarely  infects  desert  trees 
such  as  palo  verde,  mesquite,  and  ironwood.  The 
hard  leaves  and  waxy  surfaces  of  many  desert 
plants  repel  whiteflies. 

But  what  are  native  plants?  This  debate  rages 
especially  among  the  devoted.  To  some,  native 
plants  are  those  found  within  about  ten  miles  of 
the  garden.  (One  noted  author  in  her  version  of 
the  native  debate  even  suggests  that  gardeners 
must  go  and  seek  these  plants  from  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  within  this  zone  and  relocate 
them  to  one's  own  garden.  Not  only  is  this  a 
ludicrous  notion,  but  it  is  at  odds  with  the  laws 
protecting  native  plants  on  their  home  range.) 

This  definition  confines  us  to  gardening  with 
creosote,  ten  species  of  cactus,  the  two  palo 
verdes,  ironwood,  mesquite,  a  couple  of  dozen 
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annual  wildflowers,  and  four  or  five  species  of 
perennials.  While  each  one  of  them  is  lovely,  this 
is  just  too  restrictive,  at  least  for  me. 

Others  think  more  geographically:  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  a  wider  world  of 
plants,  ranging  from  the  foothills  of  the  Mogollon 
Rim  to  the  edges  of  the  Sinoloan  thorn  forest. 
There  are  as  many  as  eight  thousand  species  of 
plants  in  the  Sonoran  Desert;  no  gardener  can 
whine  about  limited  choice  here.  But  whine  I 
will,  because  this  definition  of  "native  plant" 
leaves  out  Texas  ebony.  Salvia  greggii,  all  the 
Texas  rangers,  and  Texas  mountain  laurel. 

A  meaningless  definition  from  a  gardening 
perspective  is  the  political  boundaries  of  the  state 
(any  state).  State  boundaries  have  no  relationship 
to  plant  distributions  and  often  cut  right  through 
associated  regions.  Organpipe  ( Lemaireocereus 
thurberi )  and  senita  ( Lophocereus  schottii)  would 
be  in  because  they  reside  barely  inside  Arizona's 
borders,  but  Agave  parryi  v.  truncata  and  red  fairy- 
duster  ( Calliandra  californica )  would  not  cut  it. 

Just  because  a  plant  is  native,  regardless  of 
how  one  defines  it,  does  not  mean  it  is  an  instant 
garden  success.  To  be  a  really  good  garden 
plant — and  a  good  desert  plant — it  must  grow 
vigorously  and  successfully  under  garden  condi¬ 
tions.  This  means  it  must  be  fairly  easy  to  propa¬ 
gate  and  grow  in  the  nursery,  tolerate  at  least 
some  container  growing,  survive  and  adjust  to 
multiple  transplants,  and  thrive  to  grow  and 
bloom  in  the  garden  after  such  treatment. 

There  are  a  host  of  successes:  globemallow 
( Sphaeralcea  ambigua ),  brittlebush  ( Encelia  fari- 
nosa ),  palo  verde  ( Cercidium  spp.),  mesquite 
( Prosopis  spp.),  ironwood  ( Olneya  tesota),  lysiloma 
(. Lysiloma  watsonii),  creosote  ( Larrea  trident atai) , 
zauschneria  ( Zauschneria  californica ),  penstemons 
( Penstemon  parryi ,  P.  eatonii,  and  others),  jojoba 
( Simmondsia  chinensis),  ocotillo  ( Foucjuieria  splen- 
dens),  countless  cacti,  rosewood  ( Vauquelinia  Cali¬ 
fornia i),  hopbush  ( Dodonaea  viscosa ),  and  many 
others  already  in  fairly  common  cultivation. 

Some  of  them  are  becoming  well-known  garden 


plants,  others  are  not  used  nearly  enough. 

Likewise,  there  are  plants  which  are  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  culture  or  haven't  been  successful:  white 
sage  ( Salvia  apiana),  Macraeanthrea  cognata,  brick- 
ellia  ( Brickellia  incana ),  and  yuca  vine  ( Merremia 
aurea).  Some  of  us  remember  when  creosote  was 
very  hard  to  find  ornamentally — its  seed  culture 
was  thought  to  be  nearly  impossible  and  terribly 
difficult.  Many  people  solved  that  riddle,  and 
now  creosote  is  happily  a  good  steady  crop.  The 
same  can  happen  to  others,  with  attention, 
research,  care  and  work. 

Years  ago  a  dear  friend  called  me  to  talk 
about  the  impending  renovation  of  his  yard.  He 
envisioned  a  luscious  planting  of  native  wild¬ 
flowers  and  small  perennials;  "only  native 
plants"  in  this  garden,  he  told  me.  The  Mexican 
fan  palms  (Washingtonia  filifera)  had  to  go,  he 
said,  but  the  autumn  sage  ( Salvia  greggii)  would 
be  staying.  I  had  to  tell  him  the  palms  were  the 
natives  and  the  salvia  was  not.  Disconcerted  and 
upset,  he  felt  his  entire  scheme  was  ruined,  but 
he  planted  regardless  and  created  a  wonderful, 
lively  garden.  The  palms  stayed  because  they 
were  too  large  and  expensive  to  move,  and  the 
salvia  stayed  because  he  liked  it  and  it  attracted 
hummingbirds. 

That,  to  me,  was  the  lesson  of  that  garden:  It 
pleased  him,  it  satisfied  his  need  for  color  and  a 
strong  native  presence,  it  included  lots  of  birds. 
The  origin  of  his  plants  was  secondary. 

That  is  how  I  believe  natives  are  best  used,  as 
the  anchor  and  bones  of  a  good  regional  garden 
complemented  and  enhanced  by  other  plants, 
regardless  of  origin.  Plants  which  tolerate  and 
thrive  in  our  conditions,  which  are  moderate  to 
low  consumers  of  water  and  still  look  wonderful, 
plants  which  delight  our  senses  and  create  the 
garden  we  want  are  our  best  choice,  it 

Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener ,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture.  She  hosts  a  radio  program ,  "The 
Arizona  Gardener ,"  on  Saturdays ,  7  to  9  a.m.,  on  ra¬ 
dio  station  KOY-AM(55). 
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Mary's  back 

after  a  year  of  writing 

Mary  Irish  returned  to  her  job  as  director 
of  public  horticulture  in  early  June  after 
a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

"My  goal  was  to  write  a  book.  I  did  write 
the  book.  Its  working  title  is  something  like 
Gardening  with  Desert  Plants/'  she  said.  She 
does  not  yet  have  a  publisher  for  that  book, 
but  the  year  did  produce  a  publisher  for 
another  book,  on  agaves  and  yuccas,  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  Gary,  a  photographer, 
researcher  and  writer,  will  collaborate. 

The  year  away  from  an  office  job  was 
"great,"  Mary  said.  It  took  a  month  to  relax 
from  the  frenetic  pace  of  her  job  at  the  Garden 
and  to  develop  her  writing  schedule.  "I  would 
throw  myself  into  my  study  at  nine  o'clock 
every  day  and  told  myself  I  could  not  leave 
until  about  one,  didn't  answer  the  phone,  and 
then  I  would  read  in  the  afternoons.  In  the 
winter  I'd  work  in  the  garden  for  about  an 
hour  every  afternoon;  in  the  summer,  I'd  work 
in  the  garden  in  the  morning." 

Back  in  her  job,  she  no  longer  directs  the 
activities  of  the  Center  for  Desert  Living,  but 
she  has  wider  speaking  duties  as  well  as  a 
popular  new  radio  program,  "The  Arizona 
Gardener,"  which  debuted  July  12  on  KOY-AM 
(55)  from  7  to  9  on  Saturday  mornings.  Mary 
takes  on-the-air  calls  on  all  subjects,  except 
one:  "No  lawns,"  she  says  firmly. 

"Radio  is  fun.  What  is  hard  was  learning 
the  'radio'  parts — timing,  closeouts,  saying  the 
name  of  the  station  at  every  turn,  that  sort  of 
thing.  Talking  about  plants  and  hearing  gar¬ 
deners'  stories  is  always  easy,  though." 

She  recommends  a  sabbatical  for  anyone, 
"if  there  is  something  they  really  want  to  do. 
And  really,  every  eight  to  ten  years,  you  just 
plain  need  a  break  like  that."  ☆  —  Carol  Schatt 


Landscaping 

-  a  guide  to  the 
'Western  difference ' 


Sunset  Western  Landscaping  Book  1997 
Menlo  Park,  California:  Lane  Publishing  Co., 
paper  $29.95 

Companion  to  Sunset  Western  Garden  Book  1995 
Menlo  Park,  California:  Lane  Publishing  Co., 
paper  $24.95. 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

The  1995  edition  of  the  Sunset  Western 

Garden  Book  finally  included  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Arizona  desert  native  plant  species 
in  its  descriptive  plant  listings.  These  plant  addi¬ 
tions  have  made  this  book  much  more  useful  for 
people  who  live  in  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson 
areas.  The  earlier  editions — Sunset  Western 
Garden  Book  of  1978  and  Sunset  New  Western 
Garden  Book  of  1985 — were  okay,  but  the  1995 
edition  really  acknowledges,  for  the  first  time, 
the  plant  information  needs  of  Arizona's  low 
desert  gardeners. 

Now  there  is  an  additional  reference  book 
from  Sunset,  Western  Landscaping,  which 
reminds  us  that  our  friends  in  the  eastern 
United  States  or  Canada  not  only  don't  have 
plants  we  can  use,  but  their  landscape  designs 
don't  work  very  well  for  us,  either.  Sunset  calls 
it  "the  Western  difference."  The  biggest  differ¬ 
ence,  according  to  Sunset,  is  water — its  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  eastern  U.S.  and  its  scarcity  in  the 
West.  The  publisher  also  suggests  that  there  are 
several  other  reasons  why  eastern  landscape 
styles  don't  work  well  in  the  West.  These  relate 
to  the  free  and  open  western  lifestyle  of  people 
who  live  in  these  sunny  climates.  Unusual 
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western  planting  seasons  and  the  limitations  of 
western  soils  further  complicate  things. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  all  us  Westerners 
together.  Western  Landscaping  says  that  "the  low- 
elevation  West  is  one  of  the  world's  finest  gar¬ 
dening  climates. .  .from  Bellingham, 

Washington,  to  Albuquerque  — winters  are  mild 
enough  to  grow  a  special  array  of  pleasing  and 
productive  trees,  shrubs,  ground  covers,  and 
vines  that  can't  be  grown  where  it  snows  and 
freezes  all  winter  every  winter." 

And  further,  "Not  all  of  us  are  lucky  enough 
to  live  on  the  edge  of  wild  land — to  have  as  our 
backdrop  mountains  or  deserts  or  crashing  surf 
or  aspen  groves.  But  we  can  acknowledge  the 
climate  and  the  land  in  which  we  live  through 
appropriate  choices  in  plants  and  structures  and 
through  thoughtful  gardening  practices." 

A  chapter  called  "Gardens  of  the  West"  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  Pacific  Northwest, 
California,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  eighteen  pages  allotted  to  the  Southwest 
are  introduced  by  a  short  quotation  from 
Phoenix  landscape  architect  Carol  Shuler,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  natural  Sonoran  Desert  by  Tucson 
nature  photographer  Larry  Ulrich,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  Tucson  botanist  Janice  Emily  Bowers  on 
how  gardeners  "newly  arrived  in  the  desert... 
(who)  grieve  for  the  plants  they  can  no  longer 
grow.  .  .(need  to  be)  willing  to  adapt  to  the 
desert  instead  of  fighting  it." 

The  first  few  pages  describe  a  garden  design 
by  Steve  Chase  in  Rancho  Mirage,  California, 
followed  by  descriptions  of  garden  designs  in 
Tucson  by  Paul  Serra,  in  Santa  Fe  by  Tina 
Rousselot,  David  Lovro,  and  Ann  Mehaffy,  in 
Scottsdale  by  John  Suarez,  and  in  Phoenix  by 
Steve  Martino. 

There  are  good  color  photographs  scattered 
through  the  book.  One  by  Christy  Ten  Eyck  that 
I  recognized  shows  "property  adjoining  natural 
areas.  .  .which  provide  an  opportunity  to  return 
natives  to  an  area  from  which  they  were  elimi¬ 
nated  by  development."  And,  there  are  over  fifty 


outstanding  color  shots  by  noted  garden  pho¬ 
tographer  Charles  Mann  of  Santa  Fe. 

Western  Landscaping  includes  ideas  for 
designs  using  various  structures  (decks,  fences, 
pools,  walls,  play  yards),  some  special  regional 
plants  that  are  appropriate  (trees,  fruits /vegeta¬ 
bles,  ornamental  grasses,  rock  gardens,  wild- 
flowers),  what  they  call  "Finishing  Touches" 
(boulders,  containers,  furniture,  lighting,  water 
features),  problems  (pests,  pollen,  soil,  sun, 
wind),  and  ends  up  with  several  sections  that 
get  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  making  landscape 
plans  and  actually  constructing  the  garden  you 
have  designed. 

I  like  the  photographs  and  the  ideas  present¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  lot  here.  "Inspired  by  Nature.  .  .In 
Phoenix,"  a  design  by  Christine  Ten  Eyck  on 
pages  360  -  361,  and  "Gardens  for  Small  Places," 
a  design  by  Carol  Shuler  on  page  345,  give  us 
actual  designs  and  plant  lists  that  would  work 
well  in  most  local  gardens. 

What  I  miss  is  a  list  of  reference  sources. 

And  a  big  criticism  is  the  section  on  irrigation 
systems.  The  construction  of  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  recommended  here  just  won't  work 
in  the  Arizona  desert,  though  it  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  milder  (less  than  100-degree  heat)  cli¬ 
mate. 

Western  Landscaping,  used  with  Sunset's  1995 
Western  Garden  Book  or  perhaps  the  1996  CD- 
ROM  Desert  Landscaping:  Plants  for  a  Water-Scarce 
Environment  (published  by  Water  Resources, 
Tucson,  $25),  should  be  a  big  help  to  Sonoran 
Desert  gardeners  who  want  to  design  or 
redesign  their  desert  landscapes.  Sunset,  a 
California  publisher,  seems  to  be  trying  to  give 
the  natural  beauty  and  native  plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  the  recognition  they  deserve.  If 
this  publisher  can  sell  enough  copies  of  Western 
Landscaping,  they  may  decide  to  give  us  even 
more  and  better  Sonoran  Desert  design  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

Jane  B.  Cole  is  retired  from  her  job  as  research 
librarian  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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A  Garden  home 

the  Pruitts  move 
into  Desert  House 

The  first  time  Michael  Pruitt  saw  the  house 
where  his  family  would  be  living  was  the 
day  they  moved  in.  Sheila  had  seen  it  once, 
very  briefly 

But  that  was  okay.  The  house  is  Desert  House, 
and  the  Pruitts — Mike  and  Sheila,  and  their  sons 
Adam,  age  6,  and  Aaron,  20  months — are  thrilled 
to  be  there. 

They  are  the  second  family  in  the  live-in 
experiment  of  Desert  House,  which  was  built  to 
conserve  energy  and  water  and  to  collect  the  data 
on  water  and  power  used  by  normal  families  liv¬ 
ing  comfortably.  The  original  family,  two  adults 
and  their  child,  lived  in  Desert  House  for  three 
years.  The  Pruitt  family,  with  four  people,  will 
add  an  extra  dimension  to  the  data. 

The  family  moved  here  a  year  ago  from 
Pennsylvania  because  Mike's  mother  and  sister 
live  in  Phoenix.  Friends  told  them  the  Garden 
was  looking  for  new  residents  for  the  house,  and 
Sheila  wrote  a  letter. 

She  explained  who  the  family  are,  that  Mike 
works  as  a  veterinarian,  and  that  they  would  love 
to  live  in  Desert  House  for  two  particular  rea¬ 
sons:  They'd  like  to  teach  their  boys  more  about 
the  natural  world,  and  they  are  interested  in 
learning  what  technologies  would  help  them 
when  they  build  their  own  energy-  and  water- 
conserving  house. 

They  were  chosen  from  270  applicants.  Thirty 
of  the  applicants  were  easily  ruled  out  because 
they  did  not  meet  basic  criteria  for  residents  in 
the  experimental  program,  according  to  Thom 
Hulen,  Desert  House  coordinator.  Trimming  the 
remaining  number  down  to  a  final  six  who  were 
called  for  interviews  was  difficult,  he  said,  but 
the  selection  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 


|  The  Pruitts  are  Sheila,  holding  Aaron,  20  months, 
with  Adam,  6,  and  Mike.  The  family  moved  into  Desert 
House  in  September. 

final  choice  of  the  Pruitts,  who  will  live  there  for 
free  for  at  least  a  year. 

Mike  didn't  actually  see  the  house  until  the 
morning  after  they  moved  in  the  night  before. 
The  first  and  wonderful  impression  he  had  was 
the  light  flooding  in  from  the  high  clerestory 
windows  in  the  dining  room.  As  the  couple 
looked  around  their  new  home,  they  were 
impressed  over  and  over  again:  "It  is  just  a  beau¬ 
tiful  house.  The  furnishings  are  top-notch.  The 
house  feels  very  generous  and  spacious, 
although  it  is  not  large — just  about  1,600  square 
feet.  We  love  the  high  ceilings.  The  floor  plan 
gives  the  kids  lots  of  room.  We  do  much  of  our 
living  in  the  family  room,  kitchen,  and  of  course 
the  bedrooms;  so  this  beautiful  dining  room  and 
living  room  are  wonderful  bonus  spaces.  The 
flooring  is  interesting;  the  white  tiles  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  are  easy  to  clean  up." 

Sheila  said  Adam,  a  first-grader,  and  Aaron, 
just  learning  to  talk,  love  toads  and  frogs.  One  of 
their  favorite  family  walks  is  to  go  down  near  the 
pond,  where  they  always  find  something  fasci¬ 
nating. 

Mike  and  Sheila  met  in  his  native  New 
Mexico,  married  and  moved  to  Colorado  where 
Mike  earned  his  veterinarian's  degree  at 
Colorado  State  University.  Sheila  had  grown  up 
on  a  farm  in  South  Dakota,  and  Mike  raised 
(Continued  on  facing  page) 
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The  design  works: 

Desert  House  cuts 
energy  use  in  half 

By  Thom  Hulen 

The  Desert  House  project  is  experiencing 

exciting  times.  A  new  family  has  moved  in, 
the  Desert  House  Technical  Bulletin  has 
been  published,  and  the  Garden  and  all  the 
Desert  House  partners  have  excellent  data  on 
energy  and  water  use  at  the  house. 

Originally  Desert  House  was  designed  to  cut 
the  energy  and  water  use  of  a  typical  family  by  at 
least  forty  percent  while  using  readily  available 
building  materials,  appliances,  and  architectural 
techniques.  Over  one  hundred  sensors  strategi¬ 
cally  located  throughout  the  house  record  how 
much  water  and  energy  is  used  in  the  house. 

Desert  House  data  for  1996  demonstrated 
without  a  doubt  that  it  is  effective.  Electrical 
power  use  was  less  than  half — about  7,000  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  a  year — that  of  similar  Phoenix  area 
homes.  Typical  homes  of  the  same  size  with  a 
high  efficiency  heat  pump  air  conditioner  use 
over  14,000  kilowatt  hours  a  year.  The  average 
electric  monthly  charge  in  Desert  House  in  1996 
was  $65.14. 

In  most  Phoenix  homes,  air  conditioning  by 
heat  pump  uses  45  percent  of  the  total  yearly 
energy  budget.  The  Desert  House  heat  pump 
used  only  19  percent  of  the  year's  energy  to  cool 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
and  sold  sweet  corn  as  a  boy  for  spending 
money,  so  they  love  the  country  oasis  setting  of 
Desert  House.  Mike  likes  to  use  the  bus  and  his 
bike  to  get  to  work  and  leaves  the  car  at  home. 

"We  are  so  impressed  with  how  top-notch 
the  Garden  is,"  said  Sheila.  "The  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  are  all  so  friendly.  This  has  been  a  very  pos¬ 
itive  experience  for  us."  it  —  Carol  Schatt 


and  heat.  Evaporative  cooling  used  only  one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  year's  total  energy. 

What  are  the  features  that  make  the  Desert 
House  so  energy  efficient?  Probably  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  passive  solar  heating  and 
cooling  design  of  the  house.  Most  of  the  win¬ 
dows  are  oriented  to  the  south  where  they  allow 
heat  to  pass  into  and  warm  the  house  during  the 
winter,  but  are  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the 
summer  when  cooling  the  interior  is  crucial. 
Thermal  mass — using  walls  and  floors  to  absorb, 
store  and  release  heat — reduces  the  need  for 
energy-hungry  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
Thermal  mass  also  shifts  the  house's  energy 
demands  to  non-peak  periods  of  the  day  when 
electricity  costs  less.  All  walls  and  the  roof  are 
well  insulated  and  painted  with  light  colors  to 
reflect  heat.  Trees  surround  the  outside  of  the 
house  to  block  heat,  also. 

Desert  House  water  savings  show  similar 
reductions.  The  typical  person  in  Phoenix  uses 
about  210  gallons  of  water  a  day,  but  in  1996  the 
Desert  House  residents  used  a  little  less  than  115 
gallons  a  person  a  day.  Low-flow  faucets  and 
showers,  low-flush  toilets,  rainwater  harvesting, 
graywater  reuse,  and  arid-adapted  landscape 
caused  this  savings. 

The  last  four  months  of  1997  and  all  of  1998 
will  provide  additional,  interesting  data.  The 
Pruitts,  the  current  Desert  House  family,  will 
make  different  demands  on  the  house.  Unlike  the 
previous  family  of  two  working  adults  and  one 
preschool  child,  the  Pruitts  are  two  adults  and 
two  children.  One  adult  stays  home  and  cares  for 
the  younger  child.  A  larger  family  with  an  adult 
and  small  child  in  the  house  most  of  the  time  will 
mean  a  greater  use  of  energy  and  water. 
Nevertheless  I  am  confident  the  Desert  House 
will  continue  to  set  an  example  of  how  residen¬ 
tial  energy  and  water  can  be  conserved  with  cur¬ 
rent  technology.  The  Desert  House  is  not  a  house 
of  the  future,  but  a  house  of  today,  it 

Thom  Hulen  is  Desert  House  Coordinator.  If  you  have 
questions  or  comments  about  the  house,  please  call  him  at 
754-8164. 
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'Lu m inaria'  is  nearly  ready 

The  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  are  getting  ready  to 
welcome  ten  thousand  guests  to  the  twentieth  annual 
Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias,  Dec.  4,  5,  and  6,  from  5:30 
to  9:30  p.m. 

The  event  ushers  in  the  holidays  with  more  than 
seven  thousand  softly  glowing  luminaries  lighting  the 

Garden  pathways  as  strolling 
guests  listen  to  an  array  of 
musical  groups  stationed 
throughout  the  Garden.  This 
year  sees  the  addition  of  a  sto¬ 
ryteller  at  Pratt  Ramada,  repre¬ 
senting  the  traditions  of  the 
Hispanic  and  Native  American 
peoples. 

Moved  by  the  number  of  per¬ 
sonalized  luminaries  ordered 
"in  memory  of,"  the  Volunteers 
are  placing  these  bags  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  area  in  Quail  Run  to  allow  for  moments  of  remem¬ 
brance.  Quail  Run  is  located  off  the  Garden's  main 
brick  path,  between  Webster  Auditorium  and  the  cac¬ 
tus  and  succulent  pavilions. 

All  guests  will  enjoy  the  traditional  gourmet  cook¬ 
ies  and  hot  apple  cider.  A  food  tent  featuring  south¬ 
western  cuisine  will  be  adjacent  to  the  Garden  entry. 
The  Plant  Shop,  Gift  Shop,  and  gift  mercado  will  be 
open  for  shopping. 

Parking  will  be  at  Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium,  at 
Galvin  Parkway /Priest  Road  and  Van  Buren  Street, 
with  free  and  frequent  shuttle  service  to  and  from  the 
Garden. 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden  presents  this  sold-out 
event  with  its  major  sponsor  Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
magazine.  Proceeds  from  this  year's  event  will  go  to 
use  by  the  horticulture  department. 

gKp 

Parents  are  needed 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  a  unique  conser¬ 
vation  program  in  which  you  can  participate  by 
adopting  a  plant  in  the  Garden's  extraordinary  botan¬ 
ical  collection.  Your  support  enables  the  Garden  to 
care  for  a  wide  variety  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 
which  in  turn  provide  shade,  beautiful  blooms,  and 
wildlife  habitat. 

Several  adoption  categories  are  available,  and  you 


will  receive  a  certificate  of  adoption  with  information 
about  your  adoptee. 

Plant  Parent:  $25  each  to  adopt  one,  two,  or  three 
plants. 

Desert  Gardener:  $100  to  adopt  four  plants. 

Desert  Horticulturist:  $1,000  to  adopt  one  of  the  rare 
or  endangered  plants. 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friend:  children  12  and  under  can 
adopt  a  plant  for  $2.50. 

Classroom  Caretakers:  $25  allows  classrooms  to 
adopt  a  plant. 

New  signage  has  been  developed  on  Ullman 
Terrace  to  recognize  participants  in  all  the  Adopt- A- 
Plant  categories. 

cK? 

'Art  Has  Heart'  to  benefit  DBG 

LeKAE  Galleries,  a  Scottsdale  art  gallery,  will 
auction  a  donated  painting  in  February,  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Garden's  plant  conservation 
efforts. 

Jane  Jones,  who  paints  still  lifes  and  botanicals  in 
oil  on  board,  made  studies  of  wildflowers  in  bloom 
last  spring  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  The  silent 
auction  of  her  donated  painting  will  open  her  one- 
person  show  next  January  8  at  the  LeKAE  Galleries, 
7175  E.  Main  Street.  Bidding  will  close  on  February  12 
during  the  Scottsdale  Gallery  Association's  "Art  Has 
Heart"  event. 

They'll  love  a  DBG  membership 

A  membership  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  will 
give  your  friends  or  clients  a  full  year  of  enjoyment 
and  special  members'  benefits.  Besides  free  admission 
to  the  Garden,  members  receive  discounts  in  the 
Garden  gift  and  plant  shops,  discounts  on  classes, 
subscription  to  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  and  Calendar  of 
Events,  and  special  "members  only"  previews  for  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias  and  the  plant  sales. 

We  will  send  a  gift  card  to  you  to  present,  or  we 
can  send  it  directly  to  your  designee.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  gift  memberships,  call  the  Garden 
Membership  Department  at  754-8144  weekdays  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

gKp 
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If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  754-8115. 

three- wheel  bicycle 
36"  Waterwands 
4  -ft  hole  augers 
6  -ft  folding  tables 
blackboard  on  wheels 
bookshelf 

carts  for  slide/ overhead  projectors 
computer/  monitor /keyboard/  mouse 
desk  chair 

dissecting  or  regular  microscope 

hand-held  slide  viewer 

Hewett  Packard  650c  color  plotter 

large  clay  pots 

magnifying  glasses 

metal  book  ends 

metal  shelves  or  baker's  rack 

new  flexogen  hose 

plain-paper  fax  machine 

plastic  dish  pans 

slide  carousel 

slide  projector 

slide  protector  sheets 

Spanish/ English  dictionary 

washing  machine 

wood  boring  drill  bits 

And  thanks  for  these  generous  responses  to  last 
quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Stuart  -  desk,  chair  and  filing 
cabinet 

Sue  McCarthy  -  office  chairs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Dougherty  -  paper  cutter, 
office  chair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ligocki,  Jr.  -  garden  hose 
Barbara  R.  Long  -  computer  desk 
Scott  &  Dudley  Price  -  terry  cloth  rags 
Frances  A.  Artman  -  pressure  cooker 
Square  Care  -  rags 


Years  from  now,  your 

generosity 

°  can  keep  us  ~ 


Your  support  of  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  can  continue 
for  generations  to  come,  when 
you  remember  the  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans. 

Our  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  just  that.  And 
the  goal  of  our  60x60  Campaign 
is  to  enroll  60  new  members  by 
the  Garden’s  60th  Anniversary 
injanuary  1999. 

It’s  a  wonderful,  and  much 
appreciated  way  to  remember 
the  Garden  —  and  to  help 
ensure  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Consider  giving  a  gift  with 
more  than  a  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  Become  a  Sonoran  Circle 
member. 


Desert 
Botanical 
^  -  Garden 

♦ 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  development  office 
at  754-8115 
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In 

Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  all  of  its 
8,427members.  Recog¬ 
nized  here  are  members 
of  the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council,  and  other 
donations  were  received 
from  July  1,  1997, 
through  September  30, 
1997. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Lucille  &  John  Eisenbeiss 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Carol  Schatt 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne&  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Amy  S.  Clague 

John  M.  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lawrence  L.  Cohn 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Sara  &  David  Dodge 

Marie  F.  Doepper 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 

Leigh  &  David  Hann 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 


Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  Jane  &  Edward  Rose 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Craig  Thorn 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

Special  thanks  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  who  have  introduced  their 
friends  to  the  Saguaro  Society: 
Kim  Sterling: 

Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Nancy  Swanson: 

Molly  &  Jim  Larkin 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Deborah  A.  Brown 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  G.  Clark 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Martina  C.  Almanza 
James  C.  Aten 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Dorothea  &  Thomas  Clarke 


Charlotte  Creighton  &  Bill 
McCreary 
Andrew  A.  Curtis 
Janice  Dierks 
Dorothea  &  Raymond 
Eareckson 

Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Cheryl  &  Jeffrey  N.  Fine 
Carol  &  Roger  Fornoff 
Howard  J.  Hain 
Ruth  Halseth 
Diane  &  Mack  Howard 
Vickilyn  &  William  C.  Hussey 
Agnes  &  Richard  G.  Johnson 
Irene  &  Sydney  R.  Jones 
Susan  &  John  Katausky 
Betty  &  Peter  Marshall 
Janis  &  David  Mathis 
Carolyn  &  Charles  McClure 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
Althea  &  John  S.  Miller 
Priscilla  &  Steven  Miller 
Brooke  &  Mark  Miner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Monaghan 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Jo  Anne  &  William  Pierce 
Mary  &  Harold  L.  Rekate 
Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 
Cindy  &  Steve  Richman 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
Frieda  &  Milton  Rosenthal 
Mary  Beth  Saffo  &  Nathan 
Whitehorn 

Emily  &  Mike  A.  Santellanes 
Susan  Schubert 
William  D.  Searles 
Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Julie  &  Jary  Shimer 
Stevia  O.  Slaughter 
Linda  A.  &  Dennis  W.  Smith 
Anna  &  Frederick  Steiner 
Mary  &  Robert  N.  Swift 
Andree  &  Theodore  J.  Tarby 
Martha  Tully 
Lois  &  F.  D.  Usinger 
Kerri  Waybright 
Nancy  &  Edward  A.  White 
Ileene  &  David  Wist 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership 
category,  Desert  Council  repre¬ 
sents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the 
business  community  for  donors 
of  $250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Biltmore  Investors  Bank,  N.  A. 
Firstar  Metropolitan  Bank  & 
Trust 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Creative  Precision,  West 
Del  Webb's  Coventry  Homes 
Estudio  Ray 

Exclusively  Arizona,  Inc. 
Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Osborn  Maledon 
Precision  Power,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Bashas'  Inc. 


Discount  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Greyhound  Racing 
Foundation 

Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 
Pacific  Century  Bank,  N.A. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 


Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will 
or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  754-8115. 


SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (8) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell  * 


Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

"■Those  whose  gifts 
have  been  realized 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have 
been  received  in  memory  of: 

Arthur  Allen 

Judith  Sandler 

Harry  Arslan,  Jr. 

Connie  Mueller 

T.  Milbourne  Beattie 

Eugenia  &  John  Story 

Viviano  Bracamonte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Geraldine  F.  Elliot 

Arizona  Golf  Resort 
Bashas'  Charitable  Fund 
Louise  &  Earl  Carroll 
Rose  &  William  Harris 
Mary  Ellen  Hosier 
Martha  L.  &  Jack  A.  Keller 
Jean  Lehker 
Mark  Lehker  &  Family 
Sully  Lehker  &  Family 
Katherine  S.  Martin 
Jean  Miles 

Patsy  Hanson  Murphy 
Jean  &  Bob  Neslage 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Pilcher 
Nancy  T.  &  Robert  D.  Skelton 
Ann  Vann  &  Family 
Beverly  &  Kenneth  Voyles 
Dorothy  L.  Wood 

Leon  A.  Faber 

Evelyn  Morton 

Maude  Hintz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Jan  Hoffman 

Jacqueline  &  Glen  R.  Anderson 

Don  Larson 

Nan  &  Mark  Lesnick 

Kathryn  R.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Jim  Riggs 
Judith  Sandler 

Ruth  &  Barde  Roger 

Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Eugenia  &  John  Story 

Sno  Waters 
Barbara  J.  Webb 
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Lenore  Wilks 

Patricia  J.  Knop 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Bernice  Brewer 

Cleo  Chiti 

Barb  &  Les  DeFries 

Novella  &  Charles  Gudenrath 

Harold  Collins 

Brian  G.  Buchberger 

Georgia  Klasek 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Sally  Bartlett 
Virginia  &  Robert  Cowell 
Eleanor  V.  Harris 
Diane  &  Jeff  Kossnar 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

Frances  G.  Nelson 

Alison  &  Kevin  Bergman 
Paddy  &  Don  Bergman 
Pam  &  Gary  Bergman 
Mary  Lou  &  David  Carlton 
Dr.  A.G.  Chenelle 
Julia  &  Devon  Chenelle 
Sharon  &  Randy  Clark 
Kathy  Coady 
Carol  N.  Cooper 
Virginia  &  Robert  Cowell 
Louanne  &  Norman  Eckstrom 
Donna  &  Steve  Flamm 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Eleanor  V.  Harris 
Pamela  &  Billie  Hope 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Kirts 
Diane  &  Chuck  Kittleson 
Marian  A.  Klevgard 
Eileen  T.  &  Jon  R.  Lindsay 
Ann  &  Ron  Lindvahl 
Beth  &  Craig  Lindvahl 
Anders  Nelson 
Barbara  &  John  Nelson 
Charles  Nelson 
David  Nelson 
Hank  Nelson 
Janice  &  Owen  Nelson 
Louise  Nelson 
Sue  &  Charles  Nelson 
Annette  Noren 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  Pickett 
Barbara  J.  &  William  E. 
Radzimanowski 
Barry  Rapp 
Brody  Rapp 
Kim  Rapp 
Logan  Rapp 
Torin  Rapp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Rechtin 
Audrey  Clark  &  Gene  Rushing 


Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  VanBuer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Waite 

Constance  Strong  Wallin 

Mary  &  Robert  Weed 

N.C.  &  R.L.  Wildenradt 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
American  Telephone 
Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Herb  Association 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 
Frances  A.  Artman 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Christie  D.  Barker 
Sally  Bartlett 
Barbara  Barton 
Dorothy  &  Walter  Bartos 
Shirley  V.  Baxter 
Linda  &  Phil  Boudreau 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  W. 

Boughton,  Jr. 

Dr.  Randal  Cerveny 
Betty  Jane  Corr 
Barbara  &  Ken  Diamond 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F. 
Doubleday 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F. 
Dougherty 
Karl  Dowhie 
Estudio  Ray 
Judy  Flynn 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Gelber 
Carol  A.  Grams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Gray 
Shari  L.  Hamblin 
Michael  Hills 
Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Hornbuckle 
Elizabeth  D.  Hubbell 
Susan  &  John  Katausky 
Joan  &Thomas  Knappenberger 
Knowles  Company 
Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Langdon 
Dr.  Anthony  Lawson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  WalterS.  Ligocki,  Jr. 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Barbara  R.  Long 
Matthews,  Malone  &  Assoc., 
Ltd. 

Sue  McCarthy 
Mary  &  Ron  Mielnicki 
Richard  Miller 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Duane  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Olshaskie 
Owens  Broadcasting 
Company,  L.L.C. 

Papago  Inn 

Pearson  &  Company 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 

Jolene  Pierson 

D.  J.  Pinkava 

Martha  A.  Powers 

Scott  &  Dudley  Price 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 

Gillian  Rice 

Helene  C.  Rosenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Sands 


Dr.  Wilhelmina  C.  Savenye 

Carol  Schatt 

Arlene  K.  Schindler 

Jane  B.  Schlosberg 

Bette  L.  Schwartz 

Susan  Shipka 

Judy  Shortt 

Linda  Shuaib 

Square  Care 

Dr.  Fred  Staley 

Jeff  Stinebiser 

Eugenia  &  John  Story 

John  G.  Stuart 

Patricia  Sutton 

Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 

Kenneth  Tollackson 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Sandra  Wagner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ken  Wolfe 

DONATIONS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Quentin  Achuff 
Kathleen  Akers 
Kristina  Allen 
Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
David  S.  Anderson 
Dorothy  &  Robert  Arnold 
Arthur  Andersen  L.L.P. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Yoneo  Asano 
Angela  Ashley 
Kenneth  R.  Ayres 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Helen  Hayden  Backer 
Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Glen  R.  Bailey 
Howard  S.  Baldwin 
Kerry  Baldwin 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Baumann 
Jane  Beach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas 
Beauchamp 
Karen  &  Bill  Billica 
Cathy  Boatwright 
Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Bondy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Briggs 
Deborah  A.  Brown 
Lynn  M.  Brysacz 
Sue  &  Tim  Burns 
Diane  Carter 
Mrs.  Jean  Cartier 
Beth  &  David  Cervantes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Chambers 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Kipp  Charlton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Christian 
Phyllis  Corrado 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cottor 
Linda  L.  Culver 
Culver  Consulting,  Inc. 

Mickey  Crute 

Mrs.  Judith  B.  Cunningham 

Betty  DeCarlo 

Sara  &  David  Dodge 

Irmela  Domasch 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  A.Drathman 

Katherine  &  Robert  Earl 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Eliot 

Janet  G.  Elsea,  Ph.D. 

Roxanne  &  Bill  Eisner 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Evenson 
Florie  &  James  Fay 


Mark  D.  Feldman 

Mrs.  Diane  Felizzi 

Maria  &  Mike  Fenstermaker 

Carolyn  &  Clint  Fereday 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Fitzgerald 

Susan  Fravel 

Christine  R.  Garcia 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg 

Barbara  &  Norman  Giese 

Eleanor  M.  Gray 

Lou  Grubb 

Lou  Grubb  Chevrolet 

Leigh  &  David  Hann 

Mia  S.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kris  K.  Henderson 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Monika  &  Christopher 
Herrmann 

Carol  &  Harvey  Hicks 
Tom  Hill 

Honeywell  GO  Club 
Kevin  Honigford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Howe 
Audrey  &  Donald  Hudgins 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Huffman 
Barbara  Preston-Hutchins  & 
James  Hutchins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  Isler 
Shirley  &  Donald  Jacob 
Dr.  Beth  Jarman 
Judy  Anne  Johnson 
Keith  Joyner 
Dr.  Robert  Kanocz 
Janice  Kaplan 
Mrs.  Helen  Kelting 
Ron  Kennedy 
Cheryl  L.  Kirk 
Donna  Korb 
Mrs.  Sharon  Kroencke 
Barbara  E.  LaCroix 
George  Land 

Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Langdon 
Elizabeth  Lowry 
Cathy  &  Tony  Maffia 
Mary  &  Roger  Marach 
Leatha  &  Steven  Martin 
Mrs.  Kathleen  P.  Mascaro 
Mary  McCreary 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Employees'  Comm.  Fund 
James  V.  Merritt 
Irene  &  David  Metz 
Wilda  C.  Miller 
Mary  C.  Moentk 
Joanna  &  Chris  Morton 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Munkachy 
Kathy  &  Jerry  Munsterteiger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  C.Naumann 
Lynn  B.  Nevius 
Dr.  Lynne  P.  Noon 
Diane  Nourse 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Alice  &  David  Olsan 
Patricia  W.  Pasbach 
Debbie  Peters 
Donald  Pierson,  III 
Kim  &  Gilbert  Pimienta 
Kim  Pohlman 
Susan  &  Robert  Potter 
Jenna  Purl 

Jean  &  Ralph  Quinsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Ralbovsky 


Mary  Elizabeth  Rease 
Karen  Roessler 
Sally  Romero 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Rose 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Sagstad 
Nedra  Weber-Sands  &  James 
Sands 

Betty  M.  Schilling 
R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Mrs.  Denise  Schultz 
Marlea  &  Harold  Sechtig 
Scott  J  Sheldon 
Judith  Shelling 
Kimberly  &  Kirk  Slagel 
Viv  &  Art  Sloane 
Mrs.  Pat  Smith 
Nina  &  William  Smith 
Paolo  Soleri 
Norma  &  Gerhard 
Steinbrenner 
Mrs.  Louanne  Stephens 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Stewart 
Katherine  &  David  Tevis 
Karen  Thomas 
Van  Craig  Thompson 
Diane  &  Robert  Thomson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Pierre 
Thoumsin 
Sandy  Thruston 
Town  of  Paradise  Valley 
Suzanne  Urquhart 
Arlene  Van  Note 
Betty  &  Tom  Wagner 
Jean  &  George  Waite 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Jo  Ann  &  Robert  Weinert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Weise 
Mrs.  Karen  Wyndelts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Zebro 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Foundation 
General  Mills  Foundation 
Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc. 

Chevron  Corporation 
CIGNA  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

COMP  AS,  Inc. 

State  of  Arizona,  Department 
of  Water  Resources 
US  Dept  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service 

RARE  PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Dorothea  &  Brad  Endicott 
Kathleen  C.  Rice 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parent 

Ruthe  Grossman 
in  memory  of  Susan  Bloomberg 
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Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
December  4th  (members'  night),  5th,  &  6th 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Parking  at  Phoenix  Muni  Stadium. 

Van  Buren  &  Galvin/Priest 

Event  is  sold  out 

a 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Sunday  concerts 

February  22  through  April  12 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Members:  $6;  non-members:  $13 
Optional  brunch,  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  $15.95 

a 

Spring  Plant  Sale 

March  20,  21,  &  22 

a 

Saguaro  Society  events 
December  4:  An  open  house  at  Desert  House 
on  Luminarias  Members'  Night 

February  1:  Progressive  brunch  and  peek 
at  DBG  propagation  area 
with  Phoenix  Zoo  Guardian  members 

March  4:  Preview  of  "Tosca"  and  dinner  at  DBG 
with  Arizona  Opera  Guild  members 


Art  in  Bloom: 

food,  fun,  music  and  fabulous  art! 


Hundreds  of  guests  strolled  Garden 
paths  and  enjoyed  delicious  sips 
and  nibbles  while  chatting  with 
Valley  artists  during  the  second 
annual  Art  in  Bloom  Garden  party 
in  October.  The  event  raised  funds 
to  provide  permanent  lighting  on 
the  butte  beside  Ullman  Terrace. 


Bonnie  Rideout, 
traditional  Celtic 
violin  player, 
played  at  Art  in 
Bloom. 
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EDDIE’S  PATIO  CAFE 


Open  Daily 
8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace 


Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  offers  Garden  visitors  an 
array  of  foods  for  a  quick  snack  or  full  meal. 
Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  follows  the  same  motto  as 
its  famous  parent  restaurant,  Eddie’s  Grill: 
“Food  with  a  Passion!” 


GARDEN  GIFT  SHOP 

Open  Daily 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
No  Admission  Fee  required 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  carries  a  wonderful  variety 
of  gifts  perfect  for  everyone!  From  toys  for 
children,  home  decor  items,  seasonal  decora¬ 
tions,  tasty  desert  foods,  books,  videos  to 
gardening  paraphernalia,  and  much  more. 

We’ll  even  ship  for  you! 


Printed  on  recycled  paper 


Illustration  by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
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GARDEN  HOTLINES 


PLANT  QUESTIONS 

WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10  - 11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225 
Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
No  Charge 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert  landscape  or 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 

24  Hours 
Updated  Monthly 
(602)754-8134 
No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  beautiful  and  unique 
deserts  draw  visitors  from  all  over  the  globe.  Everyday  the  Gc 
activities  that  might  include  workshops,  tours,  demonstrations 
and  puppet  shows. 
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WINTER  CALENDAR  AT  A  GLANCE 
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FEBRUARY 
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1  Birdwalk 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
(Daily,  Except  Dec.  19-25) 

2  Touch  of  the  Garden 
(Tues.  -  Sun.,  Except 
Dec.  19-25) 

4  Luminaria  Member  Night 
Holiday  Reunion-Members 

5  Luminaria 

6  Radio  Show 

Special  "Desert  Detective" 
Luminaria 

7  Desert  House  Tours 

8  Birdwalk 

AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg. 

9  Watercolor  Greeting  Card 

13  Radio  Show 
Puppet  Show 

14  Desert  House  Tours 
Cactus/Succulent  Mtg 

15  Birdwalk 

20  Radio  Show 
Charming  Chollas 

21  Desert  House  Tours 

22  Birdwalk 

27  Radio  Show 
"El  Vaquero" 

28  Desert  House  Tours 

29  Birdwalk 


I  Touch  of  the  Garden 
(Tuesdays  -  Sundays) 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
(Daily) 

3  Radio  Show 

Sonoran  Desert  Landscape 
Baskets  from  Plants 

4  Desert  House  Tours 

5  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

7  Weed  Pouches  &  Reeds 
Macro  Photography- 
series  begins) 

10  Radio  Show 

Vegetable  Gardening 
Energy  Efficient  Windows 
Puppet  Show 

I I  Landscaping  Dif .  Locations 
Desert  House  Tours 

12  Birdwalk 

"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 
14  Woven  Wall  Hanging 

17  Radio  Show 
African  Plants  in  Yards 
Absolutely  Agaves 
Lettering  for  Botanical  Art- 
Series  begins) 

18  Desert  House  Tours 
Cactus/Succulent  Mtg. 

19  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg. 

24  Radio  Show 
Natural  Pest  Control 
Where  are  all  the  Animals? 

25  Desert  House  Tours 
Agave  Class 

26  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

31  Radio  Show 

Garden  Walking  Club  - 
Kickoff 

Graywater  Demo. 

"AZ  Herps  &  Invertebrates" 


1  Desert  House  Tours 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
(Tuesdays  -  Sundays) 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
(Daily) 

Tour  &  Brunch  -  Members 

2  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

4  Walking  Club 

5  Triple  Woven  Basket 

7  Radio  Show 
Walking  Club 
Propagating  Herbs 
Wind  Power 

Cooking  w/  Desert  Plants 

8  Fall  &  Winter  Bloomers 
Desert  House  Tours 

9  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

AZ  Native  Plant  Soc.  Mtg. 

11  Walking  Club 

12  Reed  Tote 

14  Radio  Show 
Walking  Club 
Raised  Bed  Gardening 
Puppet  Show 

15  Desert  House  Tours 
Birdwalk 

16  "Cactus  Jack"  Tour 
"SPROUTS"  Begins 

17  Walking  Club 

18  Twined  Birdhouse 

19  Radio  Show 

21  Walking  Club 
Amazing  Arizona  at  DBG 
Propagating  Cacti 
Veggie  Gardening 

22  Desert  House  Tours 
Music  in  the  Garden  Begins 
Cactus/Succulent  Mtg. 

23  Birdwalk 
"Cactus  Jack"  Tour 

25  Walking  Club 

26  Pastels/Sandpaper  Begins 
28  Radio  Show,  Walking  Club 

Drip  Irrigation  Demo 
Wildflower  Wonders  Tour 
Pruning  Trees  &  Shrubs 
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ART  INTHE  GARDEN 


Watercolor  Floral  Greeting  Cards 
Instr:  Victoria  Pittman 

Tuesday  /  Dec.  9  /  9:30  am  -  2:30  pm 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $28  /  Member:  $24 

This  workshop  uses  a  unique  combination  of 
oriental  brush  and  pen  twisting  to  create 
striking  nature  designs.  The  focus  of  the 
workshop  is  on  card  making  with  the  holiday 
season  in  mind.  Experienced  as  well  as 
beginning  watercolor  artists  are  welcome. 
Instructor  will  contact  each  participant 
regarding  needed  supplies. 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS  ACTIVITIES 


A  Special  "Desert  Detective"  Day 

Saturday  / Dec.  6  /All  Day 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /All  ages 
—  Free  with  Admission 

The  Sammy  Saguaro  “Desert  Detective” 
Agency  has  a  special  case  waiting  for  his 
very  observant  “detectives.”  Come  find  out 
what  are  the  special  desert  clues  which  will 
help  you  and  Sammy  solve  this  case. 


"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  &  Woolly 
Puppet  Show 

The  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 

Saturday  /  Dec.  13/11  a.  m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  ages 

—  Free  with  Admission 

This  puppet  show  is  a  fun  and  lively  way  to 
discover  some  very  different  desert  charac¬ 
ters  who  just  happen  to  be  threatened  and 
endangered  animals.  Specially  created  by 
the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater,  these 
loveable  puppets  show  how  real  desert 
animals  live. 


Those  Charming  Chollas 
Ongoing  Demonstration 
Instr:  Ruth  Copeman 

Saturday  /  Dec.  20  / 11  a.m.  -  1p.m. 
Choi  la  Roasting  Pit/  All  ages 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 
What  can  be  so  charming  about  a  prickly 
cholla  cactus?  Well,  did  you  know  that 
chollas  are  very  important  to  animals  and 
people?  Find  out  how  during  this  fun, 
ongoing  demonstration. 


"El  Vaquero" 

Arizona  Historical  Society 

Saturday  /  Dec.  27/11  a.m.  -  Noon 
Amphitheater  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Admission 

With  spurs  that  jingle  jangle  as  he  swaggers, 
this  skilled  Mexican  cowboy  weaves  tales  of 
life  back  in  the  1890’s.  He  shows  how  he 
learned  to  ride  on  the  rip-roaring  back  of  a 
wild  Spanish  mule  and  demonstrates  his 
expertise  with  such  gear  as  a  horsehair  rope, 
a  reata,  and  a  quirt.  Come  join  this  step 
back  in  time. 


RADIO  PROGRAM 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 
Speaker:  Mary  Irish 

Saturdays  /  Dec.  6,  13,  20,  27  /  7-9am 

—  Radio  Station  KOY  (AM  55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
successful  Desert  Gardening. 
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DECEMBER 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
Volunteers  In  The  Garden 

Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday  /  All  Ages 
December  4*,  5,  6/5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden.  Garden  closes 
early  for  this  event.  (*Members  Night) 
—Adult  $10,  Child  (5-12)  $4 
— children  under  5  are  free 
— Call  (602)  941-1225  for  information 
— No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door 
This  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  Las  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias,  the  Garden’s  major  fund 
raiser.  One  of  the  community’s  premiere 
winter  events,  it  signals  the  beginning  of  the 
holiday  season  for  many  Valley  residents. 
Presented  by  the  “Volunteers  in  the  Garden,” 
a  dedicated  organization  of  over  500 
volunteers  that  works  a  full  year  to  plan  this 
traditional  event.  All  proceeds  are  returned 
to  the  Garden.  Stroll  paths  aglow  with  7,000 
candle-lit  bags,  and  enjoy  a  variety  of 
musical  entertainment  from  handbell  choirs 
to  mariachis  and  cowboy  blues.  A  food  tent 
presents  an  optional  Southwestern  a  la  carte 
menu.  PARKING  IS  AT  PHOENIX  MUNICI¬ 
PAL  STADIUM  WITH  FREE  SHUTTLE 
SERVICE. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Dec.  14/2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  Welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  these  wonderful  water-storing 
plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or  Ken 
Jantz  (860-2427)  for  information. 


SPECIAL  MEMBER  EVENTS 


Holiday  Reunion  at  Luminaria  on 
Members'  Night 

Thursday  / Dec.  4/6-8  p.m. 

Desert  House 

— For  Saguaro  Society,  Director’s  Circle 
and  President’s  Club  Members. 

Desert  House  will  be  open  December  4  for  a 
special  reception  for  the  Saguaro  Society. 

As  you  tour  the  Garden  on  Luminaria  night, 
stop  in  and  meet  our  new  residents,  Michael 
and  Sheila  Pruitt  and  their  sons  Adam  and 
Aaron.  You  can  come  for  a  light  supper  or 
just  mulled  wine  and  the  Luminaria  tradition: 
cookies  and  cider. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  /  Dec.  8  /  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  Welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 

The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  these  plants.  Call  Kent  Newland  (595- 
0807)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  for  more 
information. 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Dec.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29  /  8  a.m. 
Meet  at  Admissions  /  All  Ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Bring  binoculars  and  wear  comfortable 
walking  shoes. 
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Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Sundays  /  December  /  1-3pm 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money,  too! 

The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  land¬ 
scape  Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 


Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily  (Exception:  Dec.  19-25  ) 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area/ All  ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring 
your  questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  through  Sundays 
(Exception:  Dec.  19-25)  /  9am-Noon 
Along  the  Garden  Trails  /All  Ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops 
at  investigation  stations.  These  demonstra¬ 
tion  activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch 
and  experience  the  remarkable  adaptations 
of  plants,  animals  and  people  to  their 
environment. 


"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  how  plants  and  animals  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  desert  environment. 


VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITY 


"SPROUTS":  A  Volunteer  General 
Orientation 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
and  Staff 

Tuesdays  /  February  1 7,  24; 

March  3,  10,  17,  24  /  9  -  11  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 
—  No  charge 

Become  a  part  of  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  Organization.  “SPROUTS”  is  a  6- 
part  orientation  for  new  volunteers  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  Mission  and 
Philosophy.  This  orientation  gives  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Garden’s  departments  and  how  these  relate 
to  volunteers  participating  in  each 
department’s  volunteer  program.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
“SPROUTS”  class,  call  Pat  Smith  at  (602) 
754-8122. 
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CALLIGRAPHY 


Lettering  for  Botanical  Art : 

A  4-Part  Series 
Instr:  Victoria  Pittman 

Saturdays  /  Jan.  17,  24,  31; 

Feb.  7/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $40  /  Member:  $32 
For  centuries,  calligraphy  adorned  and 
explained  the  beauty  of  botanical  artwork.  It 
has  been  used  not  only  on  botanical  art  but  on 
pressed  flower  art.  This  workshop  series 
teaches  the  basic  pointed  pen  style  popular 
with  traditional  botanical  art.  Instructor  will 
contact  each  participant  regarding  needed 
supplies. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING  & 
HORTICULTURE 


Use  of  Agave  (Century  Plants)  in 

Landscapes 

Instr:  Diane  Barker 

Sunday  /  Jan.  25  /  9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 
— Advance  registration  required 
—  Non-Member:  $24  / Member:  $20 

Agave  are  dramatic  additions  in  landscapes. 
This  lecture  and  slide  presentation  demon¬ 
strates  how  to  properly  care  for  agave  and  use 
them  in  landscaping.  Propagation  techniques 
includes  some  hands-on  planting  bulbils, 
repotting  new  pups,  and  arranging  small  plants 
in  patio  container  displays. 


Vegetable  Gardening  Through  The 
Seasons 

Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Jan.  10/9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /  Adults 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $24  /  Member:  $20 
Start  planning  your  spring  vegetable  garden 
now,  and  learn  how  to  garden  through  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  Information  on  soil 
preparation,  planting  strategies,  and  great 
places  to  purchase  seeds,  are  all  part  of  this 
“get  started”  workshop. 

Landscaping  for  Difficult 

Locations 

Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday  /  Jan.  11  /  9:30  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /  Adults 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
— Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $24  /  Member:  $20 

Do  you  have  a  problem  spot  (or  more  than 
one)  in  your  landscape?  Too  much  shade, 
sun,  wind  or  problem  soil?  This  class  gives 
some  ideas  on  which  plants  grow  in  those 
locations.  Includes  a  walking  tour  to  view 
some  of  the  Garden’s  mature  plants,  so  wear 
comfortable  shoes. 


DESERT  LIVING 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Sonoran  Desert  Landscape  Plants 
Instr:  Kevin  Smith 

Saturday  /  Jan.  3/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Our  Sonoran  Desert  has  a  wide  variety  of 
beautiful  native  plants  that  can  create  a  very 
lush  and  colorful  home  landscape.  Find  out 
which  ones  you  might  like  to  see  growing 
someday  in  your  yard  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 


Energy  Efficient  Windows 
Instr:  Thomas  Hulen 

Saturday  /  Jan.  10  /  10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Free  with  Admission 

Here  are  some  tips  and  techniques  new  home 
owners  and  owners  of  older  homes  can  use  to 
make  windows  even  more  energy  efficient. 
Find  out  how  these  windows  can  cut  down  on 
those  energy  bills  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 

African  Plants  in  Your  Desert  Yard? 
Instr:  Cathy  Babcock 

Saturday  /  Jan.  17/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Free  with  Admission 

Colorful,  exotic  and  unusual  can  describe 
many  African  plants  which  can  grow  extremely 
well  here  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Join  in  this 
ongoing  demonstration  which  highlights  many 
amazing  African  plants. 

Natural  Pest  Control 
Instr:  Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Jan.  24  /  10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Free  with  Admission 

Here’s  a  chance  to  find  out  specific  ways  to 
naturally  prevent  those  pesky  pests  from 
devouring  your  growing  garden. 

Graywater  Demonstration 
Instr:  Thomas  Hulen 

Saturday  /  Jan.  31  /  10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio  /All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Free  with  Admission 

What  is  graywater  and  how  can  it  help  save 
water?  The  Desert  House  Research  Project 
includes  testing  and  using  a  graywater 
system.  Explore  the  ways  graywater  can  and 
is  being  used. 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS  ACTIVITIES 


Baskets  From  Plants 
Instr:  Barbara  Gronemann 


Saturday  /  Jan.  3/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Desert  Oasis  /  All  ages 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 
Explore  the  many  Sonoran  Desert  plants  used 
in  basket  making.  Try  preparing  yucca,  devils 
claw  and  willow  for  weaving  and  see  sample 
baskets  woven  with  these  plants.  Discover 
the  different  weaving  techniques  used  by  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  while  plaiting  your 
own  small  coaster  with  yucca  or  palm  leaves 
to  take  home. 

"Zoner  &  the  Drip"  Puppet  Show 
The  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 


Saturday  /  Jan.  10/11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Zoner  has  a  problem.  He  lives  in  our  desert 
and  uses  a  lot  of  water.  Find  out  how  a  small 
little  “Drip”  of  water  teaches  Zoner  how  to  use 
less  water.  This  musical  puppet  show  is 
specially  created  by  the  Great  AZ  Puppet 
Theater. 

Absolutely  Agaves 
Instr:  Ruth  Copeman 


Saturday  /  Jan.  17  /  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Agave  Roasting  Pit  /  All  ages 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 
Agaves,  or  Century  plants,  are  very  unusual 
landscape  plants.  They  are  absolutely 
amazing  because  they  are  also  used  for  food 
fiber  and  construction.  Find  out  how  and  for 
what  we  use  this  absolutely  wonderful  plant 
during  this  ongoing  demonstration. 


JANUARY 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS  ACTIVITIES 


Where  Are  All  The  Animals?  Tour 
Instr:  Barbara  Hofflander 

Saturday  /  Jan.  24  /1 1  a.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  /All  ages 

—  Free  with  Admission 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  home  to 
many  desert  animals,  but  where  are  they? 
Sometimes  they  are  so  hard  to  find.  Join  in 
this  fun  walk  and  discover  the  many  clues 
and  signs  animals  leave  to  show  they  really 
are  around. 


"AZ  Herps  &  Invertebrates" 

The  Phoenix  Zoomobile 

Saturday  /  Jan.  31/11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Eliot  Patio/ All  ages 
—  Free  with  Admission 

The  Phoenix  Zoomobile  makes  a  special 
stop  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  up  close  and  personal 
look  at  some  of  Arizona’s  reptiles  and 
amphibians  along  with  some  very  interesting 
spineless  animals  like  spiders. 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 


Weed  Pouches  &  Reed  Flowers 
Instr:  Diane  Wilson 

Wednesday  /  Jan.  7/9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $30  /  Member:  $24 

These  unusual  pouch-shaped  baskets  are  a 
wonderful  decorative  touch.  Their  variety  of 
interesting  textures  come  from  reed, 
seagrass,  raffia  and  date  palm  stems.  Price 
includes  all  materials. 


Woven  Wall  Hanging  with  Storage 
Pockets 

Instr:  Bonnie  West 

Wednesday  /  Jan.  14  /  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $44  /  Member:  $36 

This  fun  to  weave,  attractive  basket  with 
pockets  is  super  for  storing  mail,  keys  and 
other  things.  The  weaving  uses  seagrass 
stems  and  reed  and  can  be  customized  to  fit 
space  and  needs.  Price  includes  all 
materials. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Macro  Photography 
Instr:  Stephen  Ehre 

Wednesdays  /  Jan.  7,  14,  21,  28 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $75  /  Member:  $65 
This  is  a  basic  course  in  close-up  photogra¬ 
phy  consisting  of  lectures  with  slides,  critique 
sessions  and  field  experience.  Weekend 
field  experience  dates  and  times  to  be 
announced  in  first  class.  Participants  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  their 
35mm  camera.  All  levels  of  students  are 
welcome. 


RADIO  PROGRAM 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 
Speaker:  Mary  Irish 

Saturdays  /  Jan.  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 
7  -  9  a.m 

Radio  Station  KOY  (AM  55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
successful  Desert  Gardening. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Garden  Walking  Club 

Saturday  /  Jan.  31  /  8  a. m. 
Wednesdays  /  Feb.  /  7  a.  m. 

Saturdays  /  Feb.  /  8  a.  m. 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

If  you  enjoy  walking  in  the  Garden  and 
experiencing  the  smells  and  sounds  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  you'll  love  our  walking  club. 
Thanks  to  CIGNA  Healthcare,  the  Garden, 
along  with  the  Walking  Connection,  is 
offering  you  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
year-round  walking  club  here  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  The  kick-off  event  is  on 
Sat.,  Jan.  31,  and  includes  a  self-paced, 
non-competitive  walk,  continental  breakfast, 
and  other  health-related  activities.  Future 
schedules  include  special  "walks  with 
experts"  such  as  horticulturists,  naturalists, 
walking  and  fitness  specialists.  Call  (602) 
941-1225  for  information. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  /  Jan.  19/  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  Welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 

The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested.  Call  Kent 
Newland  (595-0807)  or  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435)  for  more  information. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Jan.  18/2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  Welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  open  to  anyone 
interested.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or 
Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  information. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Jan.  5,  12,  19,  26/8  a.m. 
Meet  at  Admissions  /All  Ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring 
binoculars. 

"Cactus  Jack"  Tours 
Instr:  Jack  Blake 

Mondays  /  Jan.  5,  12,  19,  26  /  3  p.m. 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  /All  ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Walk  back  through  time  to  when  desert 
people  really  lived  off  the  land.  Learn  about 
their  foods,  medicines,  and  building  materi¬ 
als.  After  the  walk,  join  “Cactus  Jack”  for 
refreshments  and  a  real  taste  of  the  desert. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  -  Sundays  /  January 
9am-Noon 

Along  the  Garden  Trails  /  All  Ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops 
at  investigation  stations.  These  demonstra¬ 
tion  activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch 
and  experience  the  remarkable  adaptations 
of  plants,  animals  and  people  to  their 
environment. 


Banana  Yucca  illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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TRAIL  ACTIVITIES  (Con't.)  VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITY 


Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily  /  January  /  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring 
your  questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Sundays/  January  / 1  -  3  p.m. 

Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  1 0-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money  too! 

The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  land¬ 
scape  Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /  All  ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  how  plants  and  animals  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  desert  environment. 


"SPROUTS":  A  Volunteer  General 
Orientation 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
and  Staff 

Tuesdays  /  Feb.  1 7,  24; 

March  3,  10,  17,  24  /  9  -  11  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 
—  No  charge 

Become  a  part  of  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  Organization.  “SPROUTS”  is  a  6- 
part  orientation  for  new  volunteers  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  Mission  and 
Philosophy.  This  orientation  gives  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Garden’s  departments  and  how  these  relate 
to  volunteers  participating  in  each 
department’s  volunteer  program.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
“SPROUTS”  class,  call  Pat  Smith  at  (602) 
754-8122. 


Blue  Palo  Verde  illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 


The  Desert  in  Bloom:  Pastels  on 
Stained  Sandpaper  (2-parts) 

Instr:  Nancy  Clauss 

Thursdays  /  Feb.  26  &  March  5 
9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  &  the  Garden 
Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $36  /  Member:  $30 

The  soft,  blending  of  pastel  chalks  combined 
with  dramatic  desert  subjects  creates 
beautiful  art.  Work  these  all  together  onto 
stained  sandpaper  and  the  artist  creates 
something  truly  unique.  Participants  learn 
the  basics  of  composition  and  color  as  they 
form  beautiful  cactus  blooms  or  other  special 
desert  displays  from  the  Garden.  This 
workshop  is  good  for  beginners  and 
encourages  many  different  levels  of  artist 
knowledge. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING  & 
HORTICULTURE 


Propagating  &  Cultivating  Herbs 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  Feb.  7  /  9  -  11:30  a.m. 
Archer  House  Patio  /  Adults 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
— Advance  registration  required 
—  Non-Member:  $24  /  Member:  $20 
Many  herbs  grow  well  in  our  desert.  Learn 
the  basic  techniques  to  start  your  own  plants, 
and  care  for  them  once  they  are  planted  in 
your  herb  garden,  landscape  or  in  pots. 


Fall  &  Winter  Bloomers 
Instr:  Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday  /  Feb.  8/9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $24  /  Member:  $20 

Is  color  lacking  in  your  garden  during  fall  and 
winter?  Do  you  want  to  be  the  envy  of  your 
northern  friends  by  having  blooms  when  they 
have  the  blahs?  A  slide  presentation  and 
Garden  tour  will  help  you  learn  how  to  bring 
seasonal  color  into  your  surroundings  during 
the  cool  months. 


Propagating  and  Cultivating  Cacti 
Instr:  Patrick  Quirk 

Saturday  / February  21  /9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $24  /  Member:  $20 

Cacti  can  add  interest  to  any  landscape  and 
come  in  many  sizes  and  shapes.  This 
workshop  is  a  “how  to”  journey  through  the 
life  cycle  of  a  cactus  from  seed,  through 
container  growth,  to  outdoor  placement. 

Learn  how  to  rescue  a  “sick”  cactus  and  how 
to  grow  your  own  cactus  through  various 
propagation  techniques. 


Pruning  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Instr:  John  Schluckebier 

Saturday  /  Feb.  28  /  8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $28  /  Member:  $24 

How  do  you  reduce  the  size  of  your  trees  and 
shrubs  without  destroying  their  appearance? 
Learn  how  to  prune  from  a  certified  arborist 
using  International  Society  of  Arborists  (ISA) 
techniques.  These  include  proper  pruning 
times,  and  the  best  pruning  tools  for  each 
job. 


FEBRUARY 


DESERT  LIVING 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Wind  Power 
Instr:  Thomas  Hulen 

Saturday  /  Feb.  7/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Wind  power  sent  ships  sailing  across  the 
oceans  and  twirled  windmills  to  grind  grain 
into  flour.  Today,  wind  also  generates  power. 
Discover  the  technology  that  is  using  the 
wind  as  an  efficient  source  of  electricity 
during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 


Raised  Bed  Gardening 
Instr:  Kevin  Smith 

Saturday  /  Feb.  14  / 10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Vegetable  Garden  /All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Raised  bed  gardening  is  one  way  to 
overcome  digging  in  our  hard  desert  soils. 
Find  out  what  is  needed  to  get  started  during 
this  ongoing  demonstration  and  how  to 
prepare  soils  for  a  successful  garden. 


Vegetable  Gardening 
Instr:  Rebecca  Senior 

Saturday  /  Feb.  21  /10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Vegetable  Garden  /All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Vegetable  gardening  in  the  desert  can  be 
frustrating.  Here’s  a  chance  to  find  out  what 
to  plant,  when  to  plant,  and  how  to  get  an 
abundant  harvest  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 


Drip  Irrigation 
Instr:  Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Feb.  28/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Drip  irrigation  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ways  to  water  plants.  Discover  tips  and 
techniques  which  create  lovely  landscapes 
without  a  high  water  bill  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 


FAMILY  SATURDAYS  ACTIVITIES 


Cooking  with  Desert  Plants 
Instr:  Ruth  Greenhouse 

Saturday  /  Feb.  7/  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Pima  House  Kitchen  /All  ages 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
—  Free  with  Admission 
The  Sonoran  Desert  is  rich  in  plants  which 
provide  very  delicious  and  nutritious  foods. 
Explore  the  uses  of  such  foods  as  tepary 
beans  and  cholla  buds  along  with  small 
tastes  of  a  Desert  Stew  during  this  ongoing 
cooking  demonstration. 
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Organ  Pipe  Cactus  illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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NATURAL  CRAFTS 


"Seasons  Of  The  Desert"  Puppet 
Show 

The  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 

Saturday  /  Feb.  14/11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /All  ages 

—  Free  with  Admission 

Alex  has  a  school  project  due  on  the 
Mesquite  Tree.  Find  out  how  a  magical 
watch,  time  travel  and  a  little  mouse  help  him 
discover  the  wonders  of  the  “Tree  of  Life”  in 
time  to  complete  his  project. 


"AMAZING  ARIZONA"  at  the 
DBG 

The  DBG,  Heard  Museum,  Phoenix 
Zoo 

Saturday  /  Feb.  21  / 10  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail  /All  ages 
—  Free  with  Admission 

Highlighting  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  “Amazing  Arizona”  is  a 
collaborative  effort  by  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  Heard  Museum  &  Phoenix  Zoo  to 
build  an  awareness  and  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Activi¬ 
ties  include  Garden  hands-on  touch  cart 
demonstrations  by  Garden  docents,  a  special 
Pima  Household  demonstration  by  the 
Garden’s  Ruth  Copeman,  activities  by  the 
Heard  Museum’s  docents  and  a  special  visit 
by  the  Phoenix  Zoomobile  with  Sonoran 
Desert  animals. 


Wildflower  Wonders  Tour 
Instr:  Barbara  Hoff  lander 

Saturday  /  Feb.  28/11  a.m. 

Meet  at  the  Tour  Waiting  Area 
All  ages 

—  Free  with  Admission 

Wildflowers  are  beginning  to  pop  out 
everywhere  during  this  time  of  year.  Here’s 
an  opportunity  to  discover  the  many  colorful 
varieties  showing  off  all  over  the  Garden  and 
who  besides  people  are  taking  a  closer  look. 


Triple  Woven  Trinket  Basket  &  Lid 
Instr:  Bonnie  West 

Thursday  / Feb.  5/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $40  /  Member:  $32 

The  triple  weaving  technique  is  the  feature  of 
this  fun  workshop.  This  special  basket  and 
lid  are  great  for  holding  jewelry  and  other 
treasures.  Price  includes  all  materials. 

Reed  Tote 
Instr:  Diane  Wilson 

Thursday  /  Feb.  12 /  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $32  /  Member:  $28 

This  is  a  great  basket  for  holding  all  those 
craft  pattern  books.  The  Shaker  Tape 
shoulder  strap  makes  for  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  transport.  The  tote  is  12"  long  X  5"  wide 
X  10"  tall.  Price  includes  all  materials. 


Twined  Birdhouse 
Instr:  Sharie  Monsam 

Thursday  /  Feb.  19/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

—  Advance  registration  required 

—  Non-Member:  $30  /  Member:  $24 

Weave  this  tear-shaped  birdhouse  using  date 
palm  stems  and  vine.  Learn  how  to  twine 
and  shape  the  birdhouse  as  a  fun  gift  for  the 
birds  in  your  neighborhood.  Price  includes 
all  materials. 
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FEBRUARY 


RADIO  PROGRAM 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


Arizona  Gardener  Radio  Program 

Speaker:  Mary  Irish 


Saturdays  /  Feb.  7,  14,  21,  28 
7-9  am 

Radio  Station  KOY  (AM  55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the  desert? 
Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and  productive 
landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s  the  envy  of  your 
neighbors?  Join  the  Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish 
every  Saturday  morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio 
for  fun  and  successful  Desert  Gardening. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Spring  Music  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Call  the  Garden  (602)  941-1225  for  a 
list  of  performers 

Sundays  /  Feb.  22; 

March  1,  8,  15,  22,  29;  April  5,  12,  19 
Concert-1 1:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
Optional  Brunch-9:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace  /All  ages 

—  Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  (602)  941-1225. 

—  Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6 

—  (Concert  ticket  does  not  include 
Garden  Admission  or  Brunch) 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world  renowned 
garden,  what  a  way  to  take  a  well-deserved 
break  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  or  entertain 
out-of-town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  music  by  your  favorite 
local  groups  along  with  the  food  of  Eddie's  Grill 
Catering. 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Phoenix  Chapter 

Monday  /  Feb.  9  /  7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants.  The 
Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the  unique 
Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about 
these  plants.  Call  Kent  Newland  (595-0807) 
or  Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  for  more 
information. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sunday  /  Feb.  22/2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /  All  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  these  wonderful  water-storing 
plants.  Call  Gard  Roper  (996-9718)  or  Ken 
Jantz  (860-2427)  for  information. 


Chain  Fruit  Choila  illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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SPECIAL  MEMBER  EVENTS 


Tour  and  Brunch  -  A  Behind  the 
Scenes  Peek  at  Propagation 

Sunday  /  Feb.  1 

Begins  in  the  Amphitheater 

— For  Saguaro  Society,  Director’s  Circle, 

President’s  Club  and  Phoenix  Zoo 

Guardian  Members 

This  behind-the-scenes  tour  will  give  members 
a  look  at  what’s  blooming  in  the  propagation 
greenhouses,  showcase  the  research  being 
conducted  on  some  of  the  southwest’s  most 
rare  and  endangered  plant  species,  and 
feature  the  Garden’s  nationally  recognized 
seed  bank  facilities.  A  progressive  brunch  will 
be  served  as  we  move  through  these  “off-the- 
beaten”  paths.  The  Saguaro  Society  will  play 
host  to  Phoenix  Zoo  Guardian  members  in 
appreciation  for  an  event  they  hosted  last  year 
at  the  Zoo. 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Garden  Walking  Club 

Wednesdays  /  Feb.  /  7  a.  m. 
Saturdays  /  Feb.  /  8  a.  m. 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

If  you  enjoy  walking  in  the  Garden  and 
experiencing  the  smells  and  sounds  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  you'll  love  our  walking  club. 
Thanks  to  CIGNA  Healthcare,  the  Garden, 
along  with  the  Walking  Connection,  is  offering 
you  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  year- 
round  walking  club  here  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  The  walks  are  scheduled 
twice  a  week  in  February.  Future  schedules 
include  special  "walks  with  experts"  such  as 
horticulturists,  naturalists,  walking  and  fitness 
specialists.  Come  walk  with  us,  meet  new 
friends,  enjoy  coffee  on  Ullman Terrace  -  what 
a  wonderful  way  to  start  your  day!  Call  (602) 
941 -1225  for  more  information. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  Feb.  2,  9,  16,  23  /  8  a.m. 
Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
All  Ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bring 
binoculars. 


"Cactus  Jack"  Tours 
Instr:  Jack  Blake 

Mondays  /  Feb.  2,  9,  16,  23  /  3  p.m. 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Walk  back  through  time  to  when  desert  people 
really  lived  off  the  land.  Learn  about  their 
foods,  medicines,  and  building  materials.  After 
the  walk,  join  “Cactus  Jack”  for  refreshments 
and  a  real  taste  of  the  desert. 


Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily  /  February  /  11a.m.  &  1p.m. 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  /  All  ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring 
your  questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


FEBRUARY 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES  (Con't.) 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  -  Sundays  /  February 
9am-Noon 

Along  the  Garden  Trails  /  All  Ages 

—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops 
at  investigation  stations.  These  demonstra¬ 
tion  activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch 
and  experience  the  remarkable  adaptations 
of  plants,  animals  and  people  to  their 
environment. 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Sundays  /  February  /  1-3  pm 
Desert  House  Courtyard  /  All  ages 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money,  too!  The 
water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  landscape 
Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 


"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert" 

Everyday  /  During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  at  Admissions  /All  ages 
—  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  how  plants  and  animals  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  desert  environment. 


VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITY 


“SPROUTS”:  A  Volunteer  General 
Orientation 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
and  Staff 

Tuesdays  /  February  1 7,  24; 

March  3,10,17,24/9  -11  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 
—  No  charge 

Become  a  part  of  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  Organization.  “SPROUTS”  is  a  6- 
part  orientation  for  new  volunteers  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  Mission  and 
Philosophy.  This  orientation  gives  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Garden’s  departments  and  how  these  relate 
to  volunteers  participating  in  each 
department’s  volunteer  program.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
“SPROUTS”  class,  call  Pat  Smith  at  (602) 
754-8122. 


Wolly-Headed 
Barrel I  Cactus 
illustration  by 
Catherine  Sawner 
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This  holiday  season, 
give  something  really  unique. 
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If  your  friends  and  family  love  nature,  holiday  gifts 
from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  sure  to  make 
a  delightfully  distinct  impression  -  and  one  that  lasts 
well  into  the  future.  Here,  there's  something  for 
virtually  everyone  on  your  list. 

Gift  Memberships  to  the  Garden 

Stuff  their  stockings  with  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air  all  year  long. 
Simply  call  our  Membership  Department  at  (602)  754-8144. 
Allow  10  days  for  processing  and  delivery. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Shop 

The  beauty  of  Christmas  Cactus  -  or  any  one  of  our  hundreds 
of  other  plants  -  just  keeps  growing. 

Open  daily  from  9:30  AM  -  4:30  PM.  Call  (602)  754-8129. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop 

Choose  from  a  unique  array  of  books  and  uniquely  designed 
gifts  -  they're  all  a  natural! 

Shipping  available  within  the  continental  U.S. 

Open  daily  from  9:00  AM  -  5:00  PM.  Call  (602)  754-8113. 


INSTRUCTORS  -  WINTER  97/98 


Arizona  Historical  Society,  Central  Arizona 
Division  -  A  new  regional  museum  in  Papago 
Park  featuring  five  interactive  exhibits  on  late 
19th  and  20th  century  Arizona  history.  Multi- 
media  gallery,  educational  tours,  living  history 
characters,  and  gift  shop. 


Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix 
Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980  to  encourage 
studies  of  AZ’s  native  plants,  conservation, 
urban  landscape  and  the  study  of  Arizona 
botany.  The  Society  conducts  meetings  from 
October  through  May. 

Babcock,  Cathy  -  DBG  horticulturist  of  Old 
World  succulents  since  1990.  Cathy  returned 
to  ASU  after  a  15-year  career  as  an  accounting 
assistant.  In  1989,  she  earned  her  BS  degree 
in  urban  horticulture.  She  did  an  internship  at 
the  Garden  and  was  hired  as  a  part-time 
assistant  in  collections. 

Blake,  “Cactus”  Jack  -  Landscape  Supervisor 
of  the  state  of  Arizona’s  Department  of 
Emergency  &  Military  Affairs.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  over  40,000  acres  of  pristine  desert. 
“Cactus  Jack”  has  been  presenting  “A  Taste  of 
the  Desert”  tours  and  lectures  since  1980.  He 
has  been  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteer 
since  1995. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group 
founded  in  1974.  The  Society  was  principally 
founded  to  bring  together  people  who  want  to 
know  how  to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate 
each  other  about  succulent  plants. 

Clauss,  Nancy  -  A  juried  member  of  six  pastel 
societies,  including  Degas  Pastel  Society  and 
the  Northwest  Pastel  Society.  She  enjoys 
using  pastels  to  portray  her  favorite  subjects 
including  cacti  in  bloom,  pottery  still  lifes, 
desert  landscapes  and  people. 

Copeman,  Ruth  -  Outdoor  Education 
Coordinator  at  the  DBG.  She  has  a  MS  degree 
in  botany  and  a  Bachelors  degree  in  biology. 
Before  joining  the  Garden  in  1995,  Ruth  taught 
science  to  students  from  4th  grade  to  adults. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology,  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Ehre,  Stephen  -  A  1997  transplant  to  the 
Valley  from  Long  Island,  NY,  Stephen  received 
a  BA  in  Psychology  and  English  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  an  MA  in  History 
from  New  York  University.  He  taught  Social 
Studies  for  31  years  retiring  in  1996.  He  has 
won  many  awards  for  his  photographic  images 
and  held  his  first  Valley  show  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  fall  1997. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded 
by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and 
Ken  Bonar  in  1983  as  AZ  touring  theater.  The 
company’s  permanent  theater  opened  in  1988. 

Greenhouse,  Ruth  -  Exhibits  coordinator  of 
the  DBG  and  member  of  the  Garden’s 
education  department  since  1979.  She  was 
project  director  for  the  1988  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  and  co-project 
director  for  thel  992-97  NSF  Grant  to  develop  a 
“Comprehensive  Desert  Exhibit:  An  Innovative 
Model  for  Informal  Science  Education  in 
Outdoor  Museums, ”a  $2  million  dollar 
renovation  of  the  DBG.  She  coordinates 
exhibit  planning  and  development  and  assists 
in  educational  programming  and  volunteer 
training.  Ruth  has  conducted  workshops  and 
has  published  extensively  on  Sonoran  Desert 
ethnobotany.  She  has  a  Master’s  degree  from 
ASU  in  traditional  uses  and  nutritional  value  of 
Sonoran  desert  plants  used  by  the  O’odham 
Indians  of  AZ. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  Barbara  has  a 
Masters  degree  in  education  from  Columbia 
Univ.  and  is  a  certified  teacher.  A  former 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande  Museum,  she  is 
director  of  SW  Learning  Sources. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  DBG’s  Naturalist 
since  1994.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a 
volunteer  in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and 
Sonoran  Adventure  Guide.  Barbara  has  a  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  from  Knox  College  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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Hulen,  Thomas  -  Desert  House  Coordinator  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1997.  He 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Phoenix  area, 
exploring  and  learning  about  the  rich  natural 
and  cultural  history  of  the  southwestern  U.S. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  DBG.  She  manages  the  Garden’s  Public 
Horticulture  and  Plant  Introduction  Programs, 
supervises  the  propagation  of  plants  to  be  sold 
in  the  Plant  Shop  and  the  Landscape  Plant 
Sales.  Mary  coordinates  the  Garden’s  Center 
for  Desert  Living  trail. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator 
for  the  Garden’s  Plant  Introduction  Program. 
She  has  a  BS  degree  in  botany  and  environ¬ 
mental  biology. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber 
art  classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 

The  Phoenix  Zoo’s  Zoomobile  -  A  Phoenix 
Zoo  program  which  takes  animals  throughout 
Arizona  to  provide  children  with  limited  access 
to  zoos  a  chance  to  learn  about  wildlife. 
Sponsored  by  the  Phoenix  Zoo  and  Phelps 
Dodge  Corporation,  the  Zoomobile  has 
covered  over  300,000  miles,  given  5500 
programs  to  about  900,000  viewers  since 
1975. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978  along  with  oriental  painting  she  has 
taught  calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the 
Phoenix  area.  Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor 
floral  workshop  throughout  the  USA  and  has 
taught  and  exhibited  at  international  confer¬ 
ences.  Her  works  have  appeared  in  numerous 
publications  and  a  piece  of  her  work  was 
included  in  the  Calligraphia  USA/USSR  exhibit 
in  Moscow  in  1990. 

Quirk,  Patrick  -  A  senior  horticulturist  at  the 
DBG  since  1978.  He  has  been  with  the  Garden 
working  as  a  general  gardener  and  chief  plant 
propagator.  He  has  overseen  the  Garden’s 
cactus  collection  since  1988.  He  has  taught 
classes  in  cactus  care  and  cultivation  at  the 
Garden  for  many  years. 


Schluckebier,  John  -  Coordinator  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Desert  Landscaping 
School.  John  joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1989 
becoming  the  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  collection.  He  received  a  BS 
in  botany  from  Michigan  State  University  and  a 
Masters  in  Urban  Horticulture  from  Arizona 
State  University  in  1996. 

Senior,  Rebecca  -  Horticulturist  in  charge  of 
the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail  which 
consists  of  the  landscaping  plants,  container 
plantings  and  the  herb  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Rebecca  began  volunteering  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  1993  and  joined  the 
Garden  staff  in  1995. 

Smith,  Kevin  -  Garden  horticulturist  in  charge 
of  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail.  Kevin  joined  the  Garden  in  1996  and  has 
his  Nurseryman’s  certification.  He  spent  10 
years  in  the  nursery  industry.  He  also  worked 
in  the  landscape  industry  for  12  years  and  has 
completed  the  Master  Gardener  course. 

Wilson,  Diane  -  A  basketry  instructor  at  the 
DBG  since  1978.  She  has  taken  basketry 
classes  in  Calif.,  III.  and  AZ.  Diane  is  a  current 
member  of  the  AZ  Desert  Weavers  and 
Spinners  Guild  and  a  member  of  Basket 
Aritisans  of  AZ. 

West,  Bonnie  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that  is 
now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country. 
She  has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  AZ  and 
Calif. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Become  a  Member  today!  If  you're  not  already  a  member  or  if  you 
know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden  membership  as  a  gift, 
consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission  for  one 
year;  guest  passes  for  family  or  friends;  a  packet  of  wildflower  seeds; 
a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including  this  Quarterly  Calendar, 
invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts  on  classes  and  at  the  Garden 
Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 


□  Yes! 

I  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Garden  Membership. 
Category  of  Membership  I  have  selected: 


□  $35  -  Individual  - 

All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

□  $45-  Family  - 

All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

□  $75  -  Contributing  - 

All  benefits  PLUS  8  guest  passes 

□  $150-  Agave  Century  Club  - 

All  benefits  PLUS  10  guest  passes, 
invitation  to  special  Agave  Century  Club 
event,  recognition  in  Garden  publications 

□  $500  -  Ocotillo  Club  - 

All  benefits  PLUS  12  guest  passes, 
special  recognition  in  Garden  publications, 
invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society  events 

□  $1 ,000  -  Saguaro  Society  A 

□  $2,500  -  Curator's  Circle  l 

□  $5,000  -  Director's  Circle 

□  $10,000  -  President's  Club  * 

All  benefits  PLUS  unlimited  guest  privileges, 
invitation  to  Saguaro  Society  events  & 
recognition  in  Garden  publications. 

□  Check  enclosed;  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Please  bill  my: 

□  Visa 

□  MasterCard  □  AMEX 

□  Discover 

Card  Number 

Expiration 

□  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

□  Mr. 

□  Ms. 

□  Other 

Name 

Address 

Phone_ 
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□  Check  here  for  your  wildflower  seed  packet 


r 

|  REGISTRATION  FORM 

Activity 


Garden  Member:  n  Yes  □  No 

□  Check  enclosed;  Please  bill  my:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard 

Card  Number _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Phone_ _ _ _ _ 


Fee 


$ 

$_ 

$- 

$- 

Total  $_ 


□  AMEX  □  Discover 
Expiration _ 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

Activity 


Fee 


Garden  Member:  □  Yes  □  No 
□  Check  enclosed;  Please  bill  my:  □  Visa 
Card  Number _ _ 


$- 

$- 

$- 

$_ 

Total  $_ 


□  MasterCard 


□  AMEX  □  Discover 
Expiration 


Name_ 


Address_ 
Phone _ 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  mail  to: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490. 

You  may  also  register  in  person  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  by  calling  (602)  941-1225,  Mon.-Fri., 
8  am  -  5  pm.  Class  sizes  are  limited  and  we  regret  that  receipt  of  your  check  does  not  guarantee 
enrollment.  Your  enrollment  will  be  confirmed  by  mail  and  if  the  class  is  not  available,  your  check 
will  be  returned  to  you. 
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